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Ir there is one thing of which a reasonable man might have felt 
reasonably confident, it is that nothing could heighten the admira- 
tion or deepen the affection felt by him for the name and the memory 
of Sir Walter Scott. It would have seemed, till now, as possible 
that some new revelation or discovery should intensify the wonder 
and the worship which the world pays in tribute to the genius of 
Shakespeare. But this impossibility has come palpably to pass: and 
the year 1890 must ever be remembered in the history of letters as 
‘‘Scott’s year ”—if I may borrow from the turf a phrase to which one 
who loved horses so wisely and so well would certainly not have 
objected. The too long delayed publication of his Journal is in 
every way an almost priceless benefit ; but as a final illustration and 
attestation of a character almost incomparably loveable, admirable, 
and noble, it is a gift altogether beyond price. When we are dis- 
heartened and disgusted by the woful revelations of such abject 
unmanliness and disloyalty as dishonour the names and degrade the 
memories of poets so much greater than Scott as were Coleridge and 
Keats, we can now turn back with more confidence and more pride 
than ever to the first literary hero and favourite of our earliest 
reading years. No one ever doubted that Tennyson’s noble praise 
of Wellington must be no less applicable to Scott; that, whatever 
record might leap to light, he never would be shamed; that upon 
his brow shame would be ashamed to sit. The more we know of 
Byron and Bonaparte, the lower do they lie in the estimate of sane 
and honest men; the more we know of the loyal man of war and 
the loyal man of letters, the higher do they stand and the clearer do 
they shine. The very weaknesses revealed in Scott’s commercial 
relations, in Wellington’s correspondence with a speculative and 
saintly maiden of apostolic but ambitious piety, excite no harsher or 
unkindlier feeling than such regret as cannot reasonably temper our 
admiration with any serious infusion of sorrow or of blame. 
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It is difficult to understand on what principle the passages given 
from this Journal in the Life of Scott were selected by a bio- 
grapher whose loyal affection for his illustrious father-in-law is at 
once beyond question and beyond praise. For the impression left 
by the perusal and reperusal of those most interesting and pathetic 
excerpts must surely have been most bitterly painful to any reader, 
boy or man, who loved and honoured Sir Walter as any man or boy 
worth his salt will always love and honour him. The crushing and 
grinding weight of miserable mischance was all, or almost all, that 
our sympathies were permitted or admitted to feel. Over all the 
close of a noble and glorious life there seemed to hang a dense and 
impenetrable cloud of suffering—gallantly faced and _ heroically 
endured, but pitiful to read of in its progress, and closing in a 
lamentable graduation of collapse. And now that we have before 
us in full—in all reasonable or desirable completeness—the great 
man’s own record of his troubles, his emotions, and his toils, we find 
it, from the opening to the close, a record not only of dauntless 
endurance but of elastic and joyous heroism—of life indomitable to 
the last—of a spirit and an intellect that no trials could impair and 
no sufferings could degrade. It is no longer pity that any one may 
presume to feel for him at the lowest ebb of his fortunes or his life ; 
it is rapture of sympathy, admiration, and applause. ‘This was a 
man!’’ And Lockhart did not show us—would not let us see— 
what a man of men this was. But now that we know, we may say 
with Milton’s Manoa—*“ Nothing is here for tears.” The very last 
days of all, as recorded by Lockhart, are painful indeed to read of, 
but not painfuller than would be the record of any other gradual 
and conscious decline and subsidence of spirit and body, overworked 
and overworn, towards the common end—*“ no rest for Sir Walter 
but in the grave.” All that, grievous and even harrowing as it is 
to a young reader on his first reading, is merely deathbed exhaus- 
tion: and deathbed exhaustion is no more important, significant, or 
worthy to be taken into account than deathbed conversion. What 
a man was while he could stand, speak, and write, is matter of 
interest and importance to those who care to know anything about 
him: when he cannot, it may be assumed that he can no longer 
think for himself—and that if (for instance) he belies his whole life 
by submission to a creed for which, while sound and strong in mind 
and body, his contemptuous disgust was wont to exhaust the whole 
vocabulary of scorn, it is not the living man but the breathing 
corpse that is received into the pale of conversion. And what Sir 
Walter was while he could put pen to paper we now can judge for 
ourselves. Kind and true, brave and wise, single-minded and 
gentle-hearted, he is himself alone—as surely as ever was Shake- 
speare’s Richard, though scarcely after the same fashion. And he 
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is himself to the very last line of this Journal. The most rigid 
agnostic might relax into thanksgiving for the revelation of so com- 
fortable a fact as is revealed by Scott’s own record of his visit to 
Italy—the fact that he was still capable of such appreciation and 
such enjoyment as Lockhart had made us think all but impossible 
for him; that Malta, Naples, and other landing-places, were still 
interesting and delightful to his hard-worked but yet unwearied and 
indefatigable intelligence. As far as good spirits and good humour 
are concerned, the very last entries in this Journal might have been 
set down by a young fellow, high in heart and health, on his first 
holiday excursion across the continent.’ On the 16th of April the pen 
slipped from his hand : five months and five days later “his eldest 
son kissed and closed his eyes.’ It was not so long a period 
of decrepitude and delay that any man need now make moan 
over it. 

A life more full of happy activity and of active happiness was surely 
never allotted to any man on earth. While he could write at all, he 
could usually write well; if not always worthily of his genius at its 
best, yet seldom altogether unworthily of it. No more stupid and 
beetle-headed falsehood ever crawled into hearing and hardened into 
tradition than that which has condemned his last works to compas- 
sionate oblivion or contempt. One only—Castle Dangerous—shows 
anything like a serious or positive sign of decay ; and it can hardly 
be called worse than another abortive story, Zhe Betrothed, which 
had preceded it by six years, and had been succeeded by such 
admirable work as the Chronicles of the Canongate—which, be it 
remembered, include not only The Fair Maid of Perth and The Sur- 
geon’s Daughter, but those two masterpieces of tragedy in miniature, 
The Two Drovers and The Highland Widow. If these be tokens of 
impotence and decrepitude, Heaven send us such another decrepit 
and impotent man of genius to beat his stalwart and competent sup- 
planters out of the field! There will be many Jameses—nay, there 
will be many Hawthornes—ere such another Scott. There will be 
many Scotts—let this also be granted—before we see another 
Shakespeare. <A flatterer of Scott while alive and a backbiter of 
Scott when dead has held up to no unreasonable or unjust derision 
the monstrous absurdity of adulation which would set the author of 
Waverley beside the author of Othello—an absurdity, we must 
remember, derided by no man more scornfully than by Scott.” Truth 
is truth, though it be a Carlyle or a Gladstone, a Pigott or a Parnell, 
who affirms it: our astonishment at the fact must not be permitted 


(1) A word has been dropped out of the printed text, which appears in the reproduc- 
tion from the MS. of these closing lines. Compare vol. ii., p. 481, with vol. i., p. vi. 
(Preface). 

(2) “The blockheads talk of my being like Shakespeare—not fit to tie his brogues.”’ 
—Journal, Dec, 11, 1826, vol. i, p. 321. 
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to impair our recognition of its existence. But it is also true that if 
there were or could be any man whom it would not be a monstrous 
absurdity to compare with Shakespeare as a creator of men and an 
inventor of circumstance, that man could be none other than Scott. 
Let any true lover of his work run over in his own mind the number 
of living figures which stand out on the background of his memory 
as creatures of the author of Marmion and Rokeby: let us keep to 
the poetical or metrical fictions, faulty and clumsy and conventional 
in execution as they may sometimes be or as they too often are. 
Where, since the age of Shakespeare died out and faded into the 
generation of Shirley, shall we find in any other than satirical 
poetry a figure as living as William of Deloraine or as Bertram 
Risingham? Marmion and Roderick Dhu are more theatrical, it 
may be, and less convincing to the adult mind than these; but how 
infinitely more credible, actual, and interesting than any heroes of 
poetic narrative or protagonists of poetic action who have since 
arisen to compete with them! As to the novels, it would need the 
indefatigable as well as inspired hand of Victor Hugo to attempt a 
catalogue of the living and everliving figures comprised in the 
muster-roll of their characters. In his noble book on Shakespeare 
the greatest writer of a great age has paid untranslatable tribute to 
the inexhaustible fecundity of his predecessor’s genius. His words 
would need only a change in the proper names to be no less applic- 
able to Scott’s. From Bradwardine to Redgauntlet and onwards, 
what a chain of heroes! from Meg Merrilies to Wandering Willie, 
what a kinship of living and superb and adorable vagrants! from 
Abel Sampson to Gideon Gray, what a sequence of homely and 
noble and loveable figures, grave or grotesque externally, inter- 
nally kind and true as the heart and the genius of their creator! 
It would require a volume, and not a small volume, to enumerate 
only the more notable and the more memorable of the immortals whose 
friendship Scott has bequeathed to us for the date of our mortal life. 

This is the man whose private journal now lies at last before us. 
“Thank heaven,” somebody said once, “ we know nothing about 
Shakespeare.”” “Thank God,” any reader of this diary may say, 
“we know all about Scott.” But this knowledge brings him so near 
to us that we feel it almost as difficult as his nearest friends must 
evidently have felt it to express the impression or translate the 
emotion it produces or excites. 

The crowning charm of Sir Walter’s Journal is this: that it is 
not by any means what he meant it to be when he began it by 
registering his lifelong regret that he had not kept a regular journal. 
A more irregular and desultory record was never kept: and this fact 
must serve at once as explanation and as excuse for the desultory and 
irregular style of review which may perhaps be the only one appro 
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priate. To begin at the beginning and grind your way through to 
the close would be the surest receipt for failure in giving any con- 
ception of the quality which makes it priceless. ‘No, sir; do you 
read books through?” At all events, though there is nothing (how 
should there be anything?) to skip, it seems to me that the fittest 
form of introduction or of comment must be the humble and homely 
method of selecting and designating, here by choice and there by 
chance, some few of such passages as may seem more than usually 
significant of the noble nature and the noble genius now finally 
revealed for our thankful admiration and our loyal love. For instance, 
if we began at the beginning, it would be painful to remark and 
impossible to avoid remarking on the offensive reference to the noble 
poet of the Sepolcri and the illustrious scholar whose unfinished 
edition of Dante had the supreme good fortune and the transcendent 
honour of continuation and completion by the hand of Giuseppe 
Mazzini. This insultingly reckless and savagely stupid example of 
headlong and brainless insularity is less inexplicable and scarcely 
more lamentable than the immoral and perverse infatuation which 
made Scott speak of one of the basest and shamefullest slanders that 
ever dropped from the lying lips of Byron as a mere sample of his 
“love of mystifying; which indeed may be referred to that of mis- 
chief.”” It is hard to understand how so honest and loyal a man 
should ever have had two weights and two measures for the conduct 
of others; but in this and another too memorable instance, that 
lenient reference to Charles II.’s treatment of Lord Mulgrave which 
so justly horrified and disgusted Leigh Hunt, it is but too evident 
that he had. The fact must be admitted and dismissed. But where 
to choose first among the passages noted on a first reading as espe- 
cially illustrative of the man so loved and so revered, whom now we 
find worthier than even we had ever held him worthy of reverence 
and of love, is a riddle which can only be solved at random. And 
by chance if not by choice I begin with a passage which may haply 
suggest an inadequate apology, an insufficient excuse, for the mani- 
fest and manifold shortcomings of this tribute to a great man whose 
avowal of infirmity reassures me by the revelation of kinship on the 
weaker side. ‘I think,” he writes on the thirteenth day from the 
beginning, “this journal will suit me well. If I can coax myself 
into an idea that it is purely voluntary, itmay goon. . . . But 
never a being, from my infancy upwards, hated task-work as I hate 
it. . . . It is not that I am idle in my nature neither. But propose 
to me to do one thing, and it is inconceivable the desire I have to 
do something else—not that it is more easy or more pleasant, but 
just because it is escaping from an imposed task. I cannot trace this 
love of contradiction to any distinct source, but it has haunted me all 
my life. I could almost suppose it was mechanical, and that the 
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imposition of a piece of duty-labour operated on me like the mace of 
a bad billiard-player, which gives an impulse to the ball indeed, but 
sends it off at a tangent different from the course designed by the 


player.” 
It will be a comfort too for other unfortunates to recognise ‘ one 
more unfortunate ”’ in the writer of this entry :—‘“ I cannot conceive 


what possesses me, over every person besides, to mislay papers, I 
received a letter Saturday at ¢’en, enclosing a bill for £750; no deaf 
nuts. Well, I read it, and note the contents; and this day, as if it 
had been a wind-bill in the literal sense of the words, I search every- 
where, and lose three hours of my morning,—turn over all my con- 
fusion in the writing-desk—break open one or two letters, lest I 
should have enclosed the sweet and quickly convertible document in 
them,—send for a joiner, and disorganise my scrutoire, lest it should 
have fallen aside by mistake. I find it at last—the place where is of 
little consequence ; but this trick must be amended.” 

“‘ Thou seest,” says the old Duke to Jaques, “ we are not all alone 
unhappy.” But who would have thought it of Sir Walter ? 


‘Rodrigue, qui leit cru ?’’—*‘ Chiméne, qui leit dit?” 


Thus far, I hardly need say, my excerpts from the Journal will 
be found in Lockhart’s Life of Scott ; but on February 6th, 1826, an 
entry was made which will not be found there. 

“ Obliged to borrow £240, to be refunded in spring, from John 
Gibson, to pay my nephew’s outfit and passage to Bombay. I wish 
I could have got this money otherwise, but I must not let the orphan 
boy, and such a clever fellow, miscarry through my fault. His 
education, &c., has been at my expense ever since he came from 
America.” 

It really would seem that, “whatever record leap to light,” this 
best of great men and greatest of good men—saving, at the outside, 
one or two among them all—is sure to appear the nobler and the 
kindlier. ‘ Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus” when writing in 
praise of him? But that we must not try to do—or rather we 
must try not to attempt it. And yet it is impossible to abstain 
from reference to the charity lavished on an “ Orkney laird” and his 
muddle-headed mother in the thickest turmoil of his own affairs: 
the reflection which follows on an entry registering a loan of £300 
on a doubtful security is as characteristic as any in the book. “I 
have no connection with the family except that of compassion, and 
may not be rewarded even by thanks when the young man comes of 
age. Ihave known my father often so treated by those whom he 
had laboured to serve. But if we do not run some hazard in our 
attempts to do good, where is the merit of them? So I will bring 
through my Orkney laird if I can.” 
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And what splendour of good sense shines out in the entry of 
December 6th, on the folly of parents who would force all youngsters 
into the same groove—and what rational and compassionate humour 
in the description of a “ good-natured lad,” who, “after fighting 
two regular boxing-matches and a duel with pistols in the course of 
one week, tells” his friends “roundly he will be no writer, which 
common sense might have told them before.”” But citation from 
the excerpts given by Lockhart and familiar to all civilised humanity 
would seem superfluous, if Lockhart’s own organ, the egregious 
and incomparable Quarterly Review, had not taken advantage of 
this publication to display in full exposure the utter nudity of its 
ignorance with regard to a biography unfamiliar to its contributors 
alone; if the same invaluable organ of Gothamite politics and 
Gothamite criticism which regretted that Scott’s first and best novels 
were disfigured by “ dark dialogues of Anglified Erse ”—I quote from 
memory ; it might as well have been “of Germanized Slavonic ” 
or ‘of Russified Chinese” —had not revealed the fact that Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott is in the main an unknown book, an undiscovered 
apocalypse, an unrealised entity, to the present conductors of Lock- 
hart’s Review." 

One of Scott’s best and keenest touches of criticism was suggested 
by “a touch of the morbus eruditorum,” as he calls an affection of the 
nerves and mind, the heart and the reins—which perhaps he did 
wrong, but most nobly wrong, to resist so gallantly; to “give 
battle in form, by letting both mind and body know that, supposing 
one the House of Commons and the other the House of Peers, my 
will is sovereign over both.” There is, as he says, “‘a good descrip- 
tion of this species of mental weakness in Fletcher’s’ fine play of 
The Lover’s Progress.” His further remarks on the singularly 
original and successful treatment of supernatural effect in that 
equally romantic and realistic tragedy are exactly and admirably 





(1) This must appear so incredible that it may be worth while to cite evidence in 
proof of it. ‘‘In his journal,’’ says the Quarterly Review for October, 1890 (No. 342, 
vol. clxxi., p. 390), ‘‘he wrote the following passage on the same subject, which 
Lockhart did not publish.’’ In the fourth chapter of Lockhart’s Life (p. 35, ed. 1845) 
the greater part of the passage will be found—line by line and word for word. 

‘*On the 22nd of November, 1825,’’ says the Reviewer, ‘‘he gives this unpublished 
anecdote,’’ which every one else has read—and remembered—in the ninth chapter (p. 81) 
of Lockhart’s Life. We need look no further; though such research would not be 
unrewarded. *‘I hope here be proofs.”’ 

In the same number of the Quarterly Review I find as perfect an example of erudition 
and accuracy as ever perhaps embellished its pages. Chaucer’s ‘‘ Sir Thopas’’ (we 
learn from a passage to be found on page 455) ‘‘ begins to tell a rhyme which he had 
learned in days gone by.’’ Readers of the Canterbury Tales have hitherto laboured 
under the delusion that Chaucer himself began to recite the metrical romance of Sir 
Thopas, and was {pulled up short by the Host; who expressed an opinion that his 
“drafty riming’’ was not worth—shall we say, the brain-stuff of a Quarterly 
Reviewer ? 

(2) Not ‘‘ Beaumont and Fletcher’s’’ : his scholarship was at fault there. 
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just. There is indeed in this scene of Fletcher’s a singular antici- 
pation of the method and the object of so dissimilar a writer as 
Defoe. And here rather than elsewhere we may observe a no less 
notable entry of all but eight months later. “A sort of bouncing 
tragedy,” to which I cannot tell whether the critic was more or less 
than just when he described it as ‘‘ worthless in the extreme,” was 
yet, in his opinion, “like many of the plays of the seventeenth 
century, written to a good tune”—a phrase of perfect and precise 
felicity. ‘The dramatic poets of that time seem to have possessed 
as joint-stock a highly poetical and abstract tone of language, so that 
the worst of them often remind you of the very best. The audience 
must have had a much stronger sense of poetry in those days than 
now, since language was received and applauded at the Fortune or 
the Red Bull which would not now be understood by any general 
audience in Great Britain. This leads far.” 

It does; and among other things it justifies and explains the 
deep and serious interest which all competent readers take in the 
exploration of the obscurest corners, in the study of the humblest 
byways, through which the investigation of Shakespeare’s art in 
Shakespeare’s age may lead them. 

And such a note as this should remind us how much there is in 
the work and in the character of Scott which would suffice to make 
the memory of a lesser man respectable, but is naturally over- 
shadowed, if not darkened, by the lustre of his greater gifts and his 
nobler qualities. The leavings, the scrapings, the parings of his 
genius and his intelligence would suffice to equip a dozen students or 
critics of the unproductive sort. And it is simply because they are 
Scott’s that such a dramatic poem as Auchindrane and such a his- 
torical romance as Count Robert of Paris are forgotten or ignored. 
Bertram Risingham has eclipsed John Mure, as Ivanhoe has eclipsed 
Count Robert. Anna Comnena and her recreant husband are 
sketches as humorously and as seriously lifelike as any in the more 
popular but hardly more admirable Talisman; and the cynic 
Agelastes is a more original and less theatrical villain than Conrad 
of Montserrat. But perhaps it may not seem wonderful that even 
the biographer whose devotion was so scornfully derided by Carlyle 
should once and again have been a little less than just to the lesser 
works of Scott, when we consider how strangely incapable was Scott 
himself of appreciating aright his own best and most precious work. 

“The air of ‘Bonnie Dundee’ running in my head to-day, I 
[wrote] a few verses to it before dinner, taking the key-note from 
the story of Clavers leaving the Scottish Convention of Estates 
in 1688-9, I wonder if, they are good” (!!). “Ah! poor Will 
Erskine! thou couldst and wouldst have told me. I must consult 
J.B.” (1! 3) 
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This was the note entered in the author’s diary after writing the 
very finest song of its noble kind—a fighting ballad with a fighting 
burden—that ever was or ever will be written: a song with the 
sound of trumpets or the beat of hoofs or the clash of steel in every 
deathless line of it. ‘‘ Le poéte inconscient a sans doute les défauts 
de ses qualités: il a aussi les qualités de ses défauts.” Had Scott 
been less uncritical of himself,—a better and a worthier judge of his 
own strength and weakness,—we might possibly have had neither 
this glorious poem nor these amazing remarks on it. And yet 
it is a sign of weakness rather than of strength, of incompetence 
rather than of competence, that a great workman should be as 
blind as the smallest of critics, as deaf as the dullest of reviewers, 
to the glory and the harmony of his very best work. It is better, 
no doubt, that he should underrate than that he should overrate 
it; it would be better still, and better by far, that he should 
appreciate it as fairly as if it were not the work of his own hand. 
And that Scott could not always do so is evident; the evidence is 
supplied by a note written when his “hand was as nervous asa 
paralytic’s.” After correcting the text of Sf. Ronan’s Well—the 
most pathetic, as The Bride of Lammermoor is the most perfect, of 
all tragic poems in prose between the date of Manon Lescaut and 
the date of Notre-Dame de Paris,—this paralytic hand was able to 
register his opinion that ‘the language of this piece ” was “ rather 
good.” Well, that is hardly what his most loving and thankful 
readers would say—or would then have said—in praise of that 
immortal “piece”; though they might agree with the author that 
‘‘ the fashionable portraits” can hardly at any time have been “ the 
true thing.” No doubt he was right in thinking that he was “ too 
much out of the way to see and remark the ridiculous in society.” 
And “ the story,” as perverted and deformed by “ advice of friends,” 
is “ terribly contorted and unnatural.” All this is execrably true : 
and that a James Ballantyne, backed by an Archibald Constable (it 
is a comfort to remember that their place in hell is now between 
Ilemings and Condell), should have persuaded him to shatter the 
construction of his most pathetic story and to impair the conception 
of his most attractive heroine, is enough to make a synod swear and 
an archbishop blaspheme. ‘Sir Walter had shown a remarkable 
degree of good nature in the completion of this novel.’’ Shakespeare, 
Mr. Lockhart might have added, could hardly have shown more had 
he taken a hint from Hemings or from Tate as to the ‘‘ completion ” of 
King Lear, from Condell or from Ducis as to the “ completion”’ of 
Othello. “In the original conception, and in the book as actually written 
and printed”’ (what has become of this text ? if extant, all true lovers 
of Scott should unite to reclaim it), ‘“‘ Miss Mowbray’s mock marriage 
had not halted at the profaned ceremony of the church; and the 
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delicate printer shrank from the idea of obtruding on the fastidious 
public the possibility ” which alone could have preserved the story 
from the charge of absolute, monstrous, flagrant and strident im- 
possibility. No wonder that Scott was at first inclined to make 
short work of this preposterous impertinence. ‘ You would never 
have quarrelled with it had the thing happened toa girl in gingham : 
—the silk petticoat can make little difference.” That “after some 
pause the author very reluctantly consented to cancel and re-write 
about twenty-four pages, which was enough to obliterate the dreaded 
scandal, and in a similar degree, as he always persisted, to perplex 
and weaken the course of his narrative, and the dark effect of its 
catastrophe,” is a fact which bears woful and final evidence to his 
lack of due respect and serious regard for his art, his reputation, 
and himself. More than this: it proves him to have been most 
uncritically unconscious of the injury done to his heroine by reduc- 
ing her conduct and her language te such a level of incoherence as 
can only be explained by the apparent aberrations of inexplicable 
imbecility. A woman unspotted in person as in mind who con- 
fesses to her brother that the most venomous of scandal-mongers 
“cannot say worse of her than she deserves’? must evidently be 
suffering from some more or less unspeakable form of lunacy: and 
this would vitiate the whole pathos of a most pathetic and tragic 
situation. But Scott, unaccountable as it seems, evidently failed to 
realise how far superior is Clara Mowbray to all his other heroines 
of the same rank or class. The colourless and spiritless Lucy 
Ashton was so much his favourite that her inevitable immolation 
was consummated, as we know, with more reluctance and regret 
than the sacrifice of any other victim. 

But that Scott was at times a good and even an excellent judge of 
his own work is evident from his estimate of a little masterpiece 
which failed to attract the noisy and contagious enthusiasm of imme- 
diate popularity. ‘Wrote a good task this morning,” he observes 
on July 8. “I may be mistaken ; but I do think the tale of Elspat 
McTavish in my bettermost manner.”” Is there a finer short story in 
the world—or a tragic poem as good and as brief? A Yorkshire 
Tragedy is more terrible, more corrosive and vitriolic in its power ; 
but these are not the highest qualities of tragic invention. And if 
Scott had never written a line for publication—if this journal were 
simply the journal of a ruined gentleman, of Mr. Godfrey Bertram 
or Sir Arthur Wardour, the greater part of his diary would be 
but a little less interesting than it is. The deep devotion of loyalty 
so beautifully painted in Miss Edgeworth’s first and finest story was 
matched and overmatched by the doglike and divine fidelity of a 
retainer whose death must surely have reminded Scott of Castle 
Rackrent,—his old friend’s creation of so many years before the date 
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when the unpublished author of Waver/ey was encouraged by the 
assurance of his Ballantyne that his work was really now and then 
as good as hers. “Old Will Straiton, my man of wisdom and 
proverbs, also dead.—-When he heard of my misfortunes, he went to 
bed, and said he would not rise again, and kept his word.” It is 
beautiful to read of, but not wonderful. And it heightens our sense of 
the privilege enjoyed by that most highly privileged of men whom 
Scott could designate as “the only one among my numerous friends 
who can properly be termed amicus curarum mearum,” James Skene. 

It is curious, if not inexplicable, that “Lord Elgin’s remem- 
brances ” of Bonaparte, entered by Scott in his diary of March 13th, 
1826, should have been omitted by Lockhart ; who can hardly have 
been impelled by any regard for Napoleon to suppress the curious 
anecdote illustrative of the bandit’s brutal and vile vulgarity. Few 
letters of Scott’s, by the way, are more interesting than one here 
cited from the Duke of Wellington’s Despatches, in which he remarks 
on “ Bonaparte’s general practice, and that of his admirers ’’—the 
chivalrous and manful habit of “denying all bravery and all wisdom 
to their enemies.” The loyalty, magnanimity, and unselfishness of 
the great nation to which the typical English vices of egotism and 
envy are so proverbially unknown are never more gracefully dis- 
played than in the comments of Frenchmen on their enemies—unless 
indeed the lustre of these lofty qualities be yet more characteristically 
conspicuous in the dealings of Frenchmen with their friends. 

An adequate notice of Sir Walter’s Journal would be at least half 
as long as the Journal itself: the reviewer, however devoted to his 
task, must therefore curb his goodwill and content himself with a 
few references, chosen as much by chance as by any less random 
process of selection from among numberless passages on which any 
lover of Scott would naturally delight to dwell. For one instance ; 
all the world remembers the divine anecdote of Uncle Toby and 
the fly: but what is that fiction to this fact ? 

“ June 8 [1826]. Bilious and headache this morning. A dog 
howl’d all night and left me little sleep. Poor cur! I dare say he 
had his distresses, as I have mine.” 

For another instance, it is pleasant to find Scott—not always, 
though the writer of many successful and admirable songs, a very 
delicate or appreciative critic of lyrical poetry—in accord with Leigh 
Hunt as to the value of Fletcher’s “ unrivalled song in the Nice 
Valour.” 

The manful good sense which seems naturally to accompany a 
manly tenderness of nature is patent in the entry next to that which 
records with such unutterable pathos the emotion of the seven days’ 
widower. ‘We speak freely of her whom we have lost, and mix 
her name with our ordinary conversation. This is the rule of nature. 
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All primitive people speak of their dead, and I think virtuously and 


wisely.” 
The new matter dated June 12 and 13 [1826], is of great and 
various interest. ‘ Ballantyne thinks well of the work” (the 


Life of Napoleon, then in steady though painful progress), “ but I 
shall [expect] inaccuracies. An it were to do again, I would get 
some one to look it over. But who could that someone be? Who 
is there left of human race that I could hold such close intimacy 
with? Noone.” And the next day’s entry is as quaint as this is 
pathetic. 

The criticism (March 6, 1827) on an unsatisfactory actor of 
Benedick—“ my favourite Benedick””—is almost worthy of Lamb 
himself for its keen and delicate accuracy of appreciation. 

Anything about Scott’s dogs is always good reading, though 
Lockhart did not think this entry worth insertion. 

‘Here is a little misfortune, for Spice left me, and we could not 
find her. As we had no servant with us on horseback, I was com- 
pelled to leave her to her fate, resolving to send in quest of her 
to-morrow morning. The keepers are my bonos socios, as the Host 
says in ‘The [Merry] Devil of Edmonton,’ and would as soon shoot 
a child as a dog of mine. But there are scamps and traps, and I am 
almost ashamed to say how reluctantly I left the poor little terrier 
to its fate. 

‘She came home to me, however, about an hour and a half after 
we were home, to my great delectation.” 

It is sad to contrast this tenderness for a dog with such irreverence 
towards an infant as is displayed (April 10, 1828) in this disgraceful 
reflection on one of his grandchildren: “The baby is that species of 
dough which is called a fine baby. I care not for children till they 
care a little for me.” 
Victor Hugo. 

The note on what he calls “the sense of pre-existence”” may be 
compared with Lord Tennyson’s powerful and subtle treatment of 
the subject in one of his early sonnets. 

There is a good new story of murder in the entry for March 10, 
1828: but a more interesting novelty is this note on the Duke of 
Wellington (April 27) :— 

‘“‘ Dined at Croker’s in the Admiralty with the Duke of Wellington, 
Huskisson, Wilmot Horton, and others, outs and ins. No politics, 
of course, and every man disguising serious thoughts with a light 
brow. The Duke alone seemed open, though not letting out a word. 
He is one of the few whose lips are worth watching. I heard him 
say to-day that the best troops would run now and then. He thought 
nothing of men running, he said, provided they came back again. 
In war he had always his reserves.” 


After all, Scott was neither a Homer nor a 
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Wellington’s attraction for Scott is more explicable by a certain 
similarity or community of qualities between these two great men 
than is Nelson’s for Wordsworth—which is perhaps on that very 
account the more interesting and memorable of the two. 

The tribute of Scott to the character of Rogers would of itself 
suffice not only to confute and put to everlasting shame the 
dastardly and poisonous malignity of Byron’s most foul and treach- 
erous libel, but to efface all impression of the vulgar tradition which 
ignores or denies the amiable and kindly qualities of a man whose 
bitter wit was apparently as visible to all as his goodness was cer- 
tainly apparent to some. 

“ At parting, Rogers gave me a gold-mounted pair of glasses, 
which I will not part with in a hurry. I really like Rogers, and 
have always found him most friendly.” (May 26, 1828.) 

This passage would have recalled to my mind, had it ever been 
necessary to recall, the gracious and cordial kindness of Mr. Rogers 
to a small Etonian some twenty-four years later. 

It is odd that Scott, who if not an ideal was a very passable 
editor, should have said of the most execrably misedited book that 
ever (I should hope) disgraced the press—even of Hartshorne’s 
Metrical Romances—* the work is well edited.” But the mixture or 
alternation of lazy negligence with strenuous industry which is 
occasionally noticeable in Scott’s own editorial work may perhaps in 
some degree account for this monstrous misapplication of lenity or 
good nature. 

March 23, 1820, is a day to be thankfully and joyfully remem- 
bered by all lovers of Johnson, of Boswell, and of Scott. On that 
day, says the Journal, ‘I kept my state till one, and wrote notes 
to Croker upon Boswell’s Scottish tour. It was an act of friendship, 
for time is something of a scarce article with me.” It was much 
more ; it was an act of beneficence to the world of English letters 
and of English readers for ever and «day. Those bright and vivid 
notes not only relieve the foggy and prosy twilight of Croker’s, but 
literally illustrate the already radiant text with a fresh illumination 
of kindly and serviceable guidance. 

A very few more references must suffice to show how much longer 
than is usually supposed the spirit and the intelligence of this great 
man were able to hold their own against all odds of time and trouble. 
Witness the hitherto unpublished entry of December 21, 1830. 
“Fall back, fall edge, nothing shall induce me to publish what I do 
not think advantageous to the community, or suppress what is.” 
Witness also the sensible and temperate note of December 23, when 
“obliged to hold a Black-fishing Court at Selkirk.” One sentence 
is suggestive of far wider application than any concerning a question 
of provincial fisheries: ‘‘They have been holding a meeting 
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for reform in Selkirk, and it will be difficult to teach them that 
this consists in anything else save the privilege of obeying only 
such laws as please them. . . . Six black-fishers were tried, four 
were condemned. All went very quietly till the conclusion, when 
one of the criminals attempted to break out. I stopped him for the 
time with my own hand.” Witness also the spirited and vigorous 
lines thrown off as a motto for a chapter of Count Robert—from 
“The Deluge: a Poem.” Witness, finally, the interview at Malta 
with the prelate—‘“ one of the priests who commanded the Maltese 
in their insurrection against the French ”—to whom, he says, “I 
took the freedom to hint that as he had possessed a journal of this 
blockade, it was but due to his country and himself to give it to the 
public, and offered my assistance.” 

Further evidence can hardly be needed of the cordial gratitude 
due from all loyal lovers of Scott—in other words, from all intelli- 
gent humanity—to the benefactors who have given us, in these two 
volumes, the crowning and conclusive proof that he was, if not a 
greater or a better, an even stronger and happier man than we knew. 
And to him what further tribute is it possible for love or loyalty, 
for reverence or devotion, to pay? While the language in which 
he wrote endures, while the human nature to which he addressed 
himself exists, there can be no end of the delight, the thanksgiving, 
and the honour with which men will salute, aloud or in silence, the 


utterance or the remembrance of his name. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

















THE MIDNIGHT BAPTISM. 
A STUDY IN CHRISTIANITY. 


Tuey were harvesting in Sixty-Acres, and the revolving arms of the 
painted reaping-machine glared red in the sun against the pale 
brown corn, while the knives of the instrument clicked like the 
love-call of the grasshopper. At each circuit of the field the brass 
star on the forehead of the leading horse glistened suddenly into 
the eyes. 

As the morning wore on the standing wheat was reduced to 
smaller and smaller area in the middle of the field. Rabbits, hares, 
snakes, rats, mice, all retreated inwards as into a fastness, unaware 
of the ephemeral nature of their refuge and of the doom awaiting 
them later in the day when, their covert shrinking to a more and 
more horrible narrowness, they were all huddled together, friends 
and foes; till the last few yards of upright stalks fell also under the 
teeth of the machine, and every creature of them was put to a 
fearful death by the sticks and stones of the harvesters. 

Upon the fallen corn in the rear of the machine the binders had 
set to work, some of them men, but the majority women, or rather 
girls. A singular charm was added to these latter by their out-door 
employment. The men were personalities afield; the women were 
almost a portion of the field; they had somehow lost their indivi- 
duatity, and assimilated themselves to their surroundings. 

They wore drawn cotton-bonnets with great flapping curtains to 
keep off the sunburn, and gloves to prevent the stubble from wounding 
their hands. The eye was attracted by one who appeared in a pink 
cotton skirt; but it was not on account of the garment, nor even 
because she could boast of the most flexuous outline, the finest 
figure of the group; rather from a certain listlessness which charac- 
terized her: she never turned her head like the other women, who 
often gazed around them. She seduced attention precisely because 
she did not demand it. Her bonnet was pulled so far over her brow 
that not an inch of her face was disclosed while she worked; but 
her complexion might have been guessed from a stray twine or two 
of shady hair which extended below the curtain of her bonnet. 

Her binding proceeded, indeed, with clock-like indifference and 
monotony. From each sheaf last finished she would draw a handful of 
straw by the ears, to form a bond, patting their tips with her left 
palm to bring them even. Then stooping low, she moved forward, 
gathering a proper quantity of the cut corn against her knees. Next 
pushing her left hand under the bundle, with the end of the bond in 
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her fingers, she met it with her right on the other side ; holding in a 
lover-like embrace the sheaf thus formed, on which she knelt while 
bringing the ends of the bond together and tying them, beating back 
her skirts now and then when lifted by the breeze. A narrow stripe of 
hev naked arm was exposed between the buff leather of the gauntlet 
and the sleeve of her gown; and as the day wore on the feminine 
smoothness of the skin became scarified by the stubble, and bled 
visibly. 

At intervals she stood up to rest, and to re-tie her disarranged 
apron, or to pull her bonnet straight. Then could be seen the oval 
face of a handsome young woman about eighteen years of age, with 
dark eyes, and heavy tresses which seemed to seize in a lazy cling 
anything they fell against. The cheeks of the damsel were paler, 
the red lips thinner, than is usual with country-bred girls. 

The movements of the other women were more or less similar to 
hers, the whole bevy of them drawing together like dancers in a 
quadrille at the completion of a sheaf by each ; every one placing 
her sheaf on end against those of the rest, till a shock of ten or a 
dozen was formed. As the hour of eleven drew near a close observer 
might have noticed that every now and then the glances of the 
girl in the pink frock flitted wistfully, and even anxiously, to the 
brow of the hill, though she did not for a moment pause in her sheaf- 
ing. On the stroke of the hour a group of children, their ages 
ranging from about thirteen to five years, rose above the stubbly 
convexity of the field. The young woman with the clinging hair 
flushed a little, but still she did not pause. The eldest of the chil- 
dren, a girl in a mud-coloured triangular shawl whose corner 
draggled over the stubble, brought what at first sight seemed to be 
a doll, but proved to be a very small infant in long clothes. Another 
brought some lunch. The harvesters ceased working, took their 
provisions, and sat down against one of the shocks. Here they fell 
to, the men plying pretty freely a stone jar which had been hidden 
under a sheaf, and passing a cup round to each. The aforesaid 
young woman had been one of the last to suspend her labours. She 
sat down at the end of the shock, her face turned quite away from 
her companions. When she had deposited herself a man in a rabbit- 
skin cap and with a red handkerchief tucked into his belt, held the 
cup of ale over the top of the shock towards the girl in pink. But 
she did not accept his offer. As soon as her lunch was spread she 
called up the biggest of the children, evidently her sister, and took 
the baby from her, who, glad to be relieved of her burden, went away 
to the next shock and joined the rest of the children playing there. 
The other, with a curious, stealthy, yet courageous movement, and 
with a still rising colour, unfastened her frock and began suckling 


the child. 
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The men who sat nearest considerately turned their faces towards 
the other end of the field, some of them beginning to smoke; one, 
with absent-minded fondness, regretfully stroking the jar that 
would no longer yield a stream. All the women but the youthful 
one with the baby fell into animated talk, and adjusted their dis- 
arranged knots and bows. When the infant had taken its fill the 
young mother sat it upright in her lap, and, looking into the far 
distance, dandled it with a gloomy indifference that was almost dis- 
like. Then all of a sudden she fell to violently kissing it some 
dozens of times, as if she could never leave off, the child crying at 
the vehemence of an onset which strangely combined passionateness 
with contempt. 

“She's fond of that there child, though she do say she wishes the 
baby and herself, too, were underground,” observes one of the other 
women in an undertone. 

“She'll soon leave off saying that,” replies her neighbour. 
“ Lord, ’tis wonderful what a body can get used to in time! ” 

The harvest-men rose from the shock of corn, stretched their 
arms, and extinguished their pipes. The horses, which had been 
unharnessed and fed, were again attached to the scarlet machine. 
The spouseless mother, having quickly eaten her own meal, beckoned 
to her eldest sister to come up and take away the baby; then, 
fastening her dress, she put on the buff gloves anew, stooped to 
draw a bond from the last completed sheaf for the tying of the 
next, and worked on automatically as before. 

At dusk that evening they all rode home in one of the largest 
waggons on the farm, in the company of a broad, tarnished moon 
which had risen from the ground to the eastward, its face re- 
sembling the outworn gold-leaf halo of some worm-eaten Tuscan 
saint. The pink girl’s female companions sang songs, and, looking 
towards her, could not refrain from mischievously throwing in a 
few verses of the ballad about the maid who went to the merry 
greenwood, and came back a changed person. But they were 
sympathetic, and glad to have her among them again, the event 
which had made of her a social warning having also for the moment 
made her the most interesting inhabitant of the village. Their 
friendliness won her still further away from herself, their lively 
spirits were contagious, and she became almost gay. 

But a quick period was put to this unauthorized indulgence in 
good spirits. When she reached home it was to learn to her grief 
that the baby had been taken ill quite suddenly since the after- 
noon. Some such collapse had been probable, so tender and puny 
was its frame ; but the event came as a shock nevertheless. 

The baby’s offence against society in coming into the world was 
forgotten by the girl-mother; her soul’s desire was to continue 
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that offence by preserving the life of the child. However, it soon 
grew clear that the hour of emancipation for that little prisoner of 
the flesh was to arrive even earlier than her worst fears had con- 
jectured. And when she had discovered this she was plunged into 
a misery which transcended that of the child’s simple loss. Her 
baby had not been baptized. 

She had drifted into a frame of mind which accepted passively the 
consideration that if she should have to burn for what she had done, 
burn she must, and there was an end of it. Like all village girls, 
she was well grounded in Scripture, and knew the histories of 
Aholah and Aholibah, and the inferences to be drawn therefrom. 
But when the same question arose with regard to the baby, it had 
a very different colour. Her darling was about to die, and no 
salvation. 

It was now bedtime, but she rushed downstairs and asked if she 
might send for the parson. The moment happened to be one when 
her father’s sense of respectability was at its highest, and his sensi- 
tiveness most pronounced, for he had just returned from his evening 
booze at the public-house. No parson should come inside his door, 
he declared, prying into his affairs just then, when, by her shame, it 
had become more necessary than ever to hide them. He locked the 
door and put the key in his pocket. 

The household went to bed, and, distressed beyond measure, the 
girl retired also. She was continually waking as she lay, and in 
the middle of the night found that the baby was still worse. It 
was obviously dying—qujetly and painlessly, but none the less 
surely. 

In her misery she rocked herself upon the bed. The clock struck the 
solemn hour of one, that hour when thought stalks outside reason, and 
malignant possibilities stand rock-firm as facts. She thought of the 
child consigned to the nethermost corner of hell, as its double doom 
for lack of baptism and lack of legitimacy; saw the arch-fiend 
tossing it with his three-pronged fork, like the one they used for 
heating the oven on baking days; to which picture she added many 
other curious details of torment. The lurid presentment so powerfully 
affected her imagination in the silence of the sleeping house that 
her night-gown became damp with perspiration, and the bedstead 
shook with each throb of her heart. 

The infant’s breathing grew more difficult, and the mother’s 
mental tension increased. It was useless to devour the little thing 
with kisses ; she could stay in bed no longer, and walked feverishly 
about the room. 

“Oh, merciful God, have pity ; have pity upon my poor baby!” 
she cried. “Heap as much anger as you want to upon me and wel- 
come, but pity the child!” 
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She leant against the chest of drawers, and murmured incoherent 
supplications for a long while, till she suddenly started up. ‘“ Ah! 
perhaps baby can be saved! Perhaps it will be just the same!” 
She spoke so brightly that it seemed as though her face might have 
shone in the gloom surrounding her. 

She lit a candle, and went to a second and third bed under the 
wall, where she awoke her little sisters and brothers, all of whom 
occupied the same room. Pulling out the washing-stand so that 
she could get behind it, she poured some water from a jug, and 
made them kneel around, putting their hands together with the 
fingers exactly vertical. While the children, scarcely awake, awe- 
stricken at her manner, their eyes growing larger and larger, 
remained in this position, she took the baby from her bed—a child’s 
child—so immature as scarce to seem a sufficient personality to 
endow its producer with the maternal title. The mother stood erect 
with the infant on her arm beside the basin, the next sister held the 
Prayer Book open before her, as the clerk at church held it before 
the parson, and there and then this emotional girl set about bap- 
tizing her child. 

Her fine figure looked singularly tall and imposing as she stood 
in her long white night-gown, a thick cable of dark, braided hair 
hanging straight down her back to her waist. The kindly dimness 
of the weak candle abstracted from her form and features the little 
blemishes which sunlight might have revealed—the stubble scratches 
upon her wrists, and the weariness of her eyes—while her high 
enthusiasm had a transfiguring effect upon the handsome face which 
had been her undoing, showing it as a thing of immaculate beauty, 
with an impress of dignity that was almost regal. The little ones 
kneeling round awaited her preparations, their sleepy eyes, blinking 
and red, full of a suspended wonder which their physical heaviness 
at that hour would not allow to become active. The eldest of them 
said listlessly, “ Be you really going to christen him, Sis? ”’ and the 
girl-mother replied in a grave affirmative. 

“ What’s his name going to be ?”’ 

She had not thought of that, but a name came into her head as 
she proceeded with the baptismal service, and now she pronounced 
it. ‘‘Serrow, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” She sprinkled the water, and there 
was silence. 

‘Say ‘ Amen,’ children.” 

The tiny voices piped in obedient response, ‘‘ A-men!”’ 

Sis went on: ‘ We receive this child’””—and so forth—*“ and do 
sign him with the sign of the Cross.” Here she dipped her hand 
into the basin, and fervently drew an immense cross upen the baby 
with her forefinger, continuing with the customary sentences as to 
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his manfully fighting against sin, the world, and the devil, and 
being a faithful soldier and servant unto his life’s end. She duly 
went on with the Lord’s Prayer, the children lisping it after her in 
a thin gnat-like wail, till, at the conclusion, raising their voices to 
clerk’s pitch, they again piped into the silence, “ A-men! ” 

Then their sister, with much augmented confidence in the efficacy 
of this sacrament, poured forth from the bottom of her heart the 
thanksgiving that follows, uttering it boldly and triumphantly, in 
the stopt-diapason note which her voice acquired when her heart 
was in her speech, and which will never be forgotten by those who 
knew her. The ecstasy of faith almost apotheosized her; it set 
upon her face a glowing irradiation, and brought a red spot into the 
middle of each cheek, while the miniature candle-flame, inverted in 
her eye, shone like a diamond. The children gazed up at her with 
reverence, and no longer had a will for questioning. She did not 
look like Sissy to them now, but a being large, towering, and awful, 
a Divine personage with whom they had nothing in common. 

Poor Sorrow’s campaign against sin, the world, and the devil was 
doomed to be of limited brilliancy—luckily perhaps for himself, 
considering his beginnings. In the blue of the morning that fragile 
soldier and servant breathed his last ; and when the other children 
awoke they cried bitterly, and begged Sissy to try to find another. 

The calmness which had possessed the girl since the christening 
remained with her in her baby’s loss. In the daylight, indeed, she 
felt her terrors about his soul to have been somewhat exaggerated ; 
whether well founded or not she had no uneasiness now, reasoning 
that if Providence would not ratify such an act of urgency, she, for 
one, did not value the kind of heaven lost by the irregularity—either 
for herself or for her child. 

So passed away Sorrow the Undesired—that intrusive creature, 
that bastard gift of shameless Nature who respects not the law; a 
waif to whom eternal time had been a matter of days merely, who 
knew not that such things as years and centuries ever were; to 
whom the cottage interior was the universe, the week’s weather 
climate, new-born babyhood human existence, and the instinct to 
suck human knowledge. 

Sis, who mused on the christening a good deal, wondered if it 
were doctrinally sufficient to secure a Christian burial for the child. 
Nobody could tell this but the parson of the parish, and he was a 
new-comer, and a very reserved man. She went to his house after 
dusk, and stood by the gate, but could not summon courage to go 
in. The enterprise would have been abandoned if she had not by 
accident met him coming homeward as she turned away. In the 
gloom she did not mind speaking freely. 

“T should like to ask you something, sir.” 
He expressed his willingness to listen, and she told the story of 
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the extemporized ordinance, and its reason, owing to her father’s 
pride and the baby’s illness. ‘And now, sir,” she added earnestly, 
“can you tell me this—will it be just the same for him as if you 
had baptized him ?”’ 

The dignity of the girl, the strange tenderness in her voice, 
combined to affect the Vicar’s natural feelings—or rather those that 
he had left in him after ten years of endeavour to graft technical 
belief on actual scepticism. The man and the ecclesiastic fought 
within him, and the victory fell to the man. ‘“ My dear girl,” he 
said, “ it will be just the same.” 

“Then will you give him a Christian burial? ”’ she asked quickly. 

The Vicar felt himself cornered. ‘‘ Ah—that’s another matter,” 
he said. 

“‘ Another matter—why ?”’ said she rather warmly. 

“ Well—I would willingly do so if only we two were concerned. 
But I must not—for parochial reasons.” 

‘“‘ Just for once, sir!” 

“ Really I must not.” 

‘Qh, sir, for pity’s sake!” She seized his hand as she spoke. 

He shook his head. 

“ Then I don’t like you!” she burst out. ‘ And I’ll never come 
to your church no more!” 

“Don’t talk so rashly, Sis.” 

“‘ Perhaps it will be just the same to him if youdon’t? ... Will 
it be just the same? Don’t speak, sir, as parson to sinner, but as 
you yourself to me myself—poor me! ” 

How he reconciled his answer with the strict notions he supposed 
himself to hold on these subjects it is beyond a layman’s power to 
tell, though not to excuse. Somewhat moved, he said in this case 
also, “ It will be just the same.” 

So the baby was carried in a small deal box, under an ancient 
woman’s shawl, to the churchyard that night, and buried by lantern- 
light, at the cost of a shilling and a pint of beer to the sexton, in 
that shabby corner of the enclosure where the nettles grow, and where 
all unbaptized infants, notorious drunkards, suicides, and others of 
the conjecturally damned are laid. In spite of the untoward sur- 
roundings, however, Sis bravely made a little cross of two laths and 
a piece of string, and having bound it with flowers, she stuck it up 
at the head of the grave one evening when she could enter the 
churchyard without being seen, putting at the foot also a bunch of 
the same flowers, in a little jar of water to keep them alive. What 
matter was it that on the outside of the jar the eye of mere observa- 
tion noted the words, ‘“ Keelwell’s Marmalade”? The eye of 
maternal affection did not see them in its vision of higher things. 

THomas Harpy. 






































PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MAZZINTI. 





Anp did I once see Mazzini plain? Did I hear him talk? Did I 
touch his hand? Did I feel the unique magnetism of his per- 
sonality? Indeed, it is a never-to-be-forgotten epoch in my life 
the day on which I saw this great man for the first time, for his 
presence came upon me with the surprise of a revelation. It would 
be difficult to explain how the effect was produced, but I became 
aware almost instantaneously that the man sitting there, familiarly 
chatting among friends, was not so much an individual as the 
incarnation of an idea in a perishable human frame. 

And a particularly perishable, worn, and emaciated body was that 
of Mazzini, when, as a girl, I was fortunate enough to know him in 
his latter years. He seemed to hold life by a very frail tenure. 
His face, too, of wax-like pallor, was furrowed by suffering even 
more than years—by suffering and the continuous strain of 
thought. But the inspired look of the eyes—dark, glowing, lumi- 
nous with spiritual fire—gave an appearance of eternal youth to the 
wasted countenance. In the features and expression you observed a 
singular blending of the qualities which show the thinker and the 
man of action. The upper part of the head and brow had a domi- 
nant massiveness not unlike that of the fine bust of Julius Casar in 
the British Museum, and the aquiline curve of the nose and firm-set 
mouth, with the close-cropped grey beard, were suggestive of un- 
flinching energy and an iron force of will; but this effect was 
softened by an expression of deep and earnest thought, and the rare 
smile whose subtle sweetness seemed the aroma of a nature as 
remarkable for tenderness as strength. 

Those who have heard Mazzini will never forget the eloquence, 
originality, and range of his talk. It sometimes had a prophetic 
grandeur, a ring of passionate conviction, which stimulated every 
better impulse, and made his listeners realise those larger issues of 
life which bring individual consciousness into harmony with uni- 
versal law. His speech had the urgency of a trumpet call. In fact, 
to have known Mazzini is to understand those mythical and his- 
torical figures who, from Buddha to Savonarola, have infused a new 
spirit into the outworn religious thought of their age,—men who 
were themselves the embodiment of their message, and whose un- 
written sermons, graven on the hearts of disciples, became the means 
of transforming empires and shaping the destinies of nations. As 
far as I am able to judge, all the writings of Mazzini, however 
powerful, are but a pale reflection of his own impressive and apos- 
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tolic individuality. He belonged to that class of men who ranked 
highest in his judgment, “the men of the mighty subjective race,” 
as he called them, “ who stamp the impress of their own mind—like 
conquerors—both upon the actual world and the world of their own 
creation, and derive the life they make manifest either from the life 
within themselves, or from that life of the future which, prophet-like, 
they foresee.” 

However, Mazzini’s conception of life, as shown in his writings 
on religious, political, and social questions, is too well known to 
be touched upon here. I propose, in the space at my disposal, to 
make a record of his talk and teaching as addressed to myself, and, 
as far as I am able, to let him speak in his own strong and stirring 
words. Of course this would be impossible now had I not at the 
time taken notes of his conversation under the heading of ‘“‘ Words 
of Life.’ And if his teaching did not, in my case, have just the 
result he might have expected, neither did it fall on entirely barren 
ground. It seemed to me, then, in the ferment and unrest of my 
mind, that I might get some clue to the meaning of the world, some 
help in my vain seeking after truth, from one who in his own person 
seemed a guarantee of the sacredness of life. For the preponderance 
of evil and sorrow, the poor pittance of happiness doled out to the 
individual, the limitations which hedge us in on all sides, had tor- 
mented me from an early age, and would often fill me with a 
passionate rebellion against existence. The materialist school of 
thought, which recognised force and matter as the only factors in 
the world, the notion that we are ephemeral creatures here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, that the life in us is as the flame of a candle 
which burns down to the socket and goes out, left a void which it 
required Mazzini’s essentially spiritual doctrine to bridge over. His 
quenchless faith in the progress of the race, in the duty of the indi- 
vidual to modify and transform the social medium, and in the 
intrinsic oneness of all human life, gave it a deeper reality by con- 
necting our temporary passage here with all the generations that 
have gone before and are coming after. What made Mazzini so 
great in my eyes was that he tried to grasp life as a whole ; that he 
considered the evolution of society as an upward movement, of which 
the progressive stages are marked by the different creeds which each 
in turn have contributed their share in developing the moral and 
mental capacities of man. Mazzini’s ideas in some respects were 
not unlike those of Lessing and of Auguste Comte, who, in their 
luminous generalization, interpret history as an educational process 
in the growth of humanity. 

‘One and all, like Herder,” he says, “ we demand of the instinct 
of our conscience a great religious thought which may rescue us 
from doubt, a social faith which may save us from anarchy, a moral 
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inspiration which may embody that faith in action, and keep us from 
idle contemplation.” 

How often in conversation with me have I heard Mazzini in- 
veighing against the habit of contemplation and that reprehensible 
frame of mind which is content to passively receive the impressions 
of the outer world. For, as he believed that we are “ down here ” 
(as he used to put it) to transform nature, he blamed those who 
merely seek for sensations; especially the poet, the artist who, 
instead of reaching out after some ideal, considers that he has done his 
part in copying that which already exists. ‘ High poetry is truth,” 
he would say, and the theory of art for art’s sake was abhorrent to 
his soul. The paradox of a witty contributor to this Review as to 
the uselessness of all art would have elicited his most vehement 
protest. In his view it was one of the most ennobling forces of 
society, and by peopling the imagination with types of moral and 
physical excellence, helped in transforming the ideals of one gene- 
ration into the realities of another. Possibly the beautiful myth of 
Pygmalion and Galatea foreshadows this conception of art ; and the 
artist’s passionate aspiration after beauty may in time have the myste- 
rious faculty of translating the marble image into palpitating life. 

At any rate, it may be useful to recall this spiritual view at a 
moment when the naturalist school of art is bearing down every- 
thing before it. According to Mazzini’s grand generalization, art 
should not rest content with following in the footsteps of experience, 
but be the herald in the van. On this account Aischylus, Dante, 
Schiller, and Byron were the poets he preferred. He did not 
actually rank their genius higher, but he loved them best. Though 
he considered Goethe the greatest poet since Shakespeare, he was 
always finding fault with him, a little, perhaps, on account of my 
intense admiration for this writer. ‘‘Goethe,’’ exclaimed Mazzini, 
on one occasion, “‘ was incapable of considering events in their public 
connection, and as they affected the mass of men. In this respect 
he seems to have lacked some faculty. Isolated facts and indi- 
viduals alone had any interest for him. The carcass of a sheep, 
the bones of a fish, had actually more importance in his eyes when 
travelling in the Argonne than the great Revolution which then 
raged in France. Believe me, you are deluded by the great genius 
of Goethe. I was also completely fascinated by him in my youth. 
So difficult is it at that age to realize that heart and genius do not 
always go together. Goethe’s genius enabled him to project himself 
in imagination into every possible form of human emotion and 
aspiration, but his whole life proves that the man himself was not 
possessed by such aspirations. Still, I am quite ready to admit that 
Goethe is the most representative poet Europe has produced since 
Shakespeare, but like Shakespeare, the poet with whom he has the 
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most in common, he resembles a mirror which passively reflects the 
world as it is.” 

“ But the method of these two poets,” I replied, ‘‘ seems essentially 
different. Shakespeare disappears completely behind his works, 
while Goethe’s are so many steps in his own development.” 

“You are right; but this is also accomplished by him in an 
objective, passive manner. The poet calmly holds up the glass to 
his own ever-changing sensations and emotions, and reflects them 
precisely as he would any other object in nature. But is this the 
true mission of the poet? Should not he embody in language that 
which abides in his own deep heart, instead of contenting himself 
with giving usa mere reflection of passing impressions? Turn from 
your idol, Goethe, to his noble contemporary; there it is the man 
himself who hopes, strives, and suffers with humanity, as Dante did, 
and as /schylus did before Dante. 

“Indeed, the ancients had no idea of our modern way of separating 
the man from the artist, and judging them separately. The man 
should always be our first and foremost consideration. In the next 
place we have to judge of the man-artist; but to judge him pre- 
cisely as we would judge of the man-soldier, the man-artisan, the 
man-peasant, &c. In modern times the man himself has been 
effaced, and an undue prominence given to the artist. I consider 
this to be not only a great misfortune in itself, but as one which 
radically destroys true art. 

“But to return to Goethe. The fact is that he was not only 
indifferent to the needs and sufferings of the people—the child 
of humanity—which it is the duty of the gifted and fortunate to 
educate and raise to their own level, but at bottom he was cold to 
everything. His feelings were never deeply affected, for his brain had 
pumped his heart dry. Anything and everything interested him alike. 
When Bettina in her youthful enthusiasm threw herself at his feet 
and worshipped him, his only thought was—‘I will study her.’ But 
the green serpent twisting about on his table was an object of equal 
importance to him. He observed one on account of her brilliant 
flashes of fancy, and the other for the delicate play of light on its 
scales. He looked at both in the same spirit of scientific curiosity. 

“Moreover, I am convinced that Goethe never truly loved any 
woman. Woman was a subject on which to make experiments in 
love. Look at Dante, on the other hand. What a sustained glow 
of true passion is in him! He does not wait for objects to impress 
him. He impresses the seal of his own soul on every object. He 
is not moulded; he moulds. His whole life—the reality of his 
aspirations, of his hate and love—glows with irresistible truth 
through his writings. We need not go to any biographer to learn 
who and what the Man Dante was.” 
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Curiously enough Goethe’s view of art resembled Mazzini’s far 
more than one would expect. “The great artist,” he remarks, in 
his conversations with Eckermann, ‘‘ stands above nature and treats 
her according to his aims. Art is not entirely subject to natural 
necessities, but to laws of its own. The artist has a twofold rela- 
tion to nature: he is at once her master and her slave.” 

I remember one day, on being asked by Mazzini what books I 
had been reading, that I owned to an enthusiastic perusal of Carlyle. 

“Carlyle! ” he exclaimed, with a half-quizzical smile, for he was 
often playful, and even bantering in conversation: ‘‘ Why, you are 
fast drifting down the road to materialism. You are lost!” 

And as I could not help remarking that in spite of all differences 
there seemed to me a strong affinity of nature between himself and 
Carlyle, he said, with great energy: ‘‘ Why, we are diametrically 
opposed to each other! He worships force!—I combat it with all 
my might!” 

“But all the same,” I ventured to persist, ‘he resembles you in 
his discontent with the present state of society, in his conviction 
that men should shape their lives according to some religious ideal, 
some standard of duty!” 

“Can you tell me,” asked Mazzini, with flashing eyes, “ what reli- 
gious ideal he enunciates? to what standard of duty he asks you 
to conform? Can you show me in any of his writings what objects 
of belief he points out for your worship? In our age words are too 
often made to do the work of ideas, and when you sift them to the 
bottom you find they are meaningless. 

“Scepticism, analysis,” he continued, with a meaning look at me, 
“are the bane of our age. To think that women, even women, who 
should be all compact of faith and devotion, are beginning to ques- 
tion and to analyse! Remember the story of Psyche. When, 
impelled by doubt, she took a lamp to assure herself of the reality of 
love, love fled for ever. So it is with all deepest and holiest feelings 
when looked at with your analysing scepticism. Carlyle is the 
sceptic of sceptics. He is grand when he pulls down, but incap- 
able of reconstructing something fresh. How can you call Sartor 
Resartus a magnificent book ?” he continued. “If you called it a 
work written with great genius, that would be nearer the truth. 
I used to know Carlyle intimately, and I told him fifteen years ago, 
when he was still a republican, to what his principles would lead 
him. He would not believe me, but time has shown that I was 
right. We have separated because we could no longer agree. He 
is a worshipper of force—intellectual or moral force, I grant you— 
but this, in the end, must lead to an apology for despotism. If, 
instead of loving and admiring nations and humanity, you only love, 
admire, and reverence individuals, you must end by being an advo- 
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cate of despots. Great men can only spring from a great people, 
just as an oak, however high it may tower above every other 
tree in a forest, depends on the soil whence it derives its nourishment. 
This soil must be enriched by countless decaying leaves or the acorn 
embedded in it could never shoot up into a gigantic oak. Just soa 
great man draws his strength from the generations which have pre- 
ceded him, and from the men of his own generation by whom he is 
surrounded. Mind, I don’t mean to deny the power of individuality. 
I don’t deny that every human being brings something with him 
that is distinctively his own. You are something; J am something ; 
you and I are different from either you or I. And it is this inter- 
dependence of man upon man which is the germ of that collectivity 
manifested through history. There is deepest truth in Christ’s 
saying :—‘ Where two or three are gathered together there is the 
Holy Spirit.’ ” 

In connection with this subject, I remember Mazzini saying that 
he did not believe that chance existed in history. ‘A cause must 
necessarily underlie every event, although for the moment it may 
appear as the result of apparently accidental circumstances. An 
Alexander, a Caesar, a Napoleon are not the results of accident, but 
the inevitable product of the time and nation from which they 
spring. It was not Caesar who destroyed the Roman Republic: the 
republic was dead before Ceesar came. Sulla, Marius, Catiline pre- 
ceded and foreshadowed Czsar, but he, gifted with keener insight 
and greater genius, snatched the power from them and concentrated 
it in his own hands. For there is no doubt that he was fitter to 
rule than all the others put together; at the same time, supposing 
he had appeared a hundred and fifty years earlier, he would not 
have succeeded in destroying the republic. When he came the life 
had already gone out of it, and even Cwsar’s death could not restore 
that.” 

By way of assisting me in the course my reading should take, 
Mazzini sketched out the following plan of study, and after bidding 
me to lay aside Carlyle, who could only lead me astray, he added :— 
‘Do not entangle yourself in philosophy. Philosophy will do you 
no good, It will only teach you thought about thought. Study 
astronomy. I mean, make yourself familiar with the laws unfolded 
by that astonishing science, and when you have grasped its elements, 
dive down, through geology, to the forces which have elaborated our 
globe. Next in order take up history from the most primitive times 
to our own, and, if you like, take up the different systems of philo- 
sophy each in connection with the period it sprang from—Plato, 
Descartes, Spinoza in their historical sequence. Read, and meditate 
deeply on what you have read. If much still remains dark, con- 
centrate your mind in prayer. You know what I understand by 
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prayer. After a while, when you have discovered that the laws 
which govern history are in harmony with those which rule the 
heavens and the earth, the meaning of life will grow clearer, and it 
is that which it concerns you above all things to know. 

“You should give six hours a day to the course of study I have 
indicated ; that is,” he added, smiling, “if you are not too much 
taken up with your dress. I should like some time to talk to you, 
not about literature or philosophy, but about life. I should like to 
speak to you about our mission in life. But I must know you better 
first. Yes, ” he concluded, “I have not yet formed a clear estimate 
of your character. I think you have an extraordinary amount of 
imagination and that makes it more difficult. Besides, it is always 
easier to know men than women. A man is either good or bad, but 
woman is the sphynx. You may have known her all your life and 
yet not know her to the bottom. From your love of Goethe, among 
other things, I conclude that you are , 
that you have no aim or ideal after which to strive. You simply 
watch the world turn round and get absorbed by whatever happens 
to be before you. Wholly and brilliantly so, I grant you; then the 
object passes and something else engrosses you in turn. This is 
selfish. For though the dreams you indulge in are always most 
poetical, it is a selfish indulgence. You want to be happy; but 
happiness, let me tell you, is not the object of our life. When you 
set out on a journey you have an object towards which you are 
going. You may welcome the sun if it shines on your path, but you 
do not break your journey if it should not be shining; nor do you 
travel on purpose to seek it. It is the same with happiness. Search 
not for it ; believe me, by so doing it will always escape your grasp. 
Like a shadow it will for ever hover beyond your reach. But if 
with steady aim you pursue an appointed task, just as unexpectedly 
as the sunshine falls on your path happiness will surprise you 
unawares. 

“ Forgetfulness of the world and existence, glimpses of some- 
thing higher and brighter—that is all we can mean by happiness 
here on earth. A deep abiding sadness always fills my heart. The 
things of this world are so fleeting and incomplete that, if for no 
other reason but this, I could never be happy here. With a few 
exceptions, I despise the present generation, and only in the idea of 
Humanity as it will be in the future do I find my consolation. For 
at present men have lost the sense of the continuity and unity 
of their race. Each one is only conscious of his own individual 
rights. They have forgotten duty. Their love itself is only a 
selfishness @ deux. Though we can only love a few with all our 
heart, yet should we bear ourselves towards all men as though we 
loved them. I have always tried to behave alike to all, but only the 
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smiles of a few dear ones ever give me any comfort. Remember, I 
do not act thus for the happiness it may bring me. I do not hold 
the Christian belief that doing good must needs make us happy. 
Nor do I expect any kind of reward. No; you must do good for 
the sake of goodness only.” 

In order to impress his theory of life more clearly upon me, 
Mazzini, in answer to my appeal for fuller insight, wrote me several 
letters, from one of which I will give an extract, as it sums up in a 
little room the quintessence of his teaching :— 

“It is not from me, dear troubled one, it is from yourself that 
you must draw strength and comfort. It is by reaching through 
your own efforts, faith: faith in duty and immortality. You have 
had moments in which faith visited you; but next moment you 
analysed, dissected and it disappeared. Did you ever think, Mathilde, 
that all great scientific discoveries have been owing to what they 
call intuition—to an hypothesis which flashed before the eye of 
genius, without antecedents, without any reasoning that could be 
ascertained. Reasoning only ascertained the truth of the hypothesis 
afterwards. As intuition to the intellect, so are those moments to 
the soul. They see truth. They make you feel life: your analysing 
reason can only, like anatomy, examine death. As the telescope—— 
the enlarged eye—discovers new stars and planets by concentrating 
on your pupil a larger mass of rays of light: so you can only dis- 
cover truth, moral truth, by a concentration of all your faculties, 
instincts, aspirations on a given point. The moments of which you 
speak, do that. Why do you spurn them, ungrateful child? why 
do you doubt them? High poetry is truth; and it is truth because 
you cannot trace out or analyse its source. In a beautiful night, 
near the grave of a dear lost one, before the Alps or the sea, in a 
moment of concentrated love for a being, for an idea, for an aim, 
you are nearer the truth than after having spent days and nights on 
philosophical systems. If ever you have a strange moment of reli- 
gious feeling, of supreme resignation, of quiet love of humanity, 
of acalm insight of duty, kneel down, kneel down, thankful, and 
treasure within yourself the feeling suddenly arisen: it is the feel- 
ing of life. 

‘‘ Such feelings came to me at the period about which I wrote these 
pages; I cannot write them down. Still I have written enough to 
show their source. The source is a definition of life. Life is not 
search for happiness; life is a mission. We have no rights: we 
have only duties; when bent on fulfilling them, we have a right 
to not be prevented or checked: thence liberty, thence equality, 
thence association; but we have no rights, unless we do fulfil a 
duty. ... 

“God is : but He is not the Christian God. He is not the arbitrary 
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dispenser of grace. He has made laws; He has given you powers 
and liberty; He has put before you evil, so that you may fight it; 
He has surrounded you with millions of other beings, so that you 
may feel your brotherhood with them; He has pointed out to you 
many aims tending to their improvement; He has given to your 
contemplation a whole long tradition of martyr-souls, of good, 
patient, struggling, hopeful men as examples and companions on the 
way. He could not, cannot do more for you. Do not ask for grace: 
conquer it. Do not contemplate: work. Do not think of yourself : 
think of others. Christianity tried to teach man how to save himself 
alone, in spite of the world, and spurning it—unsuccessfully. Man 
cannot save himself, except by saving others—by modifying for 
the best the medium, the element in which he is living. Do not 
seek as alms what you can deserve by deeds. Do not fret or moan 
while you can fight. Worship duty: it is the only reality. Very 
strange that we should recognise it in each inferior manifestation of 
life ; that we should say: ‘ Man, if he wants to live physically, ought 
to work;’ and that we forget it whenever we think of life in its 
whole, of life in its highest sense... .. 

“ Life is a mission: nothing else. 

“There is nothing real but duty. The sun may, or may not 
shine on our path ; but the path is ever the same. 

“Call it God or what you like, there is life which we have not 
created, but which is given. There is a law of life. Therefore we 
have each of us a function, an individualized mission. 

“To study and try to discover what part of the law of life is 
pointed out to us in our epoch—then to fulfil it according to our 
means of action—that is the only possible aim of our terrestrial 
existence. 

“The first thing may be achieved by your listening to the tradi- 
tion of mankind, and to the sacred whisper of your own conscience. 
On the intersection point where they both meet is truth—not abso- 
lute truth, of course—but what of it you may conquer in your stage 
of life. 

“The second will be achieved by feeling that man is thought and 
action; by strengthening as much as possible that now dismem- 
bered unity ; by establishing for yourself the law of trying to em- 
body, to symbolize by action, as far as possible, every good thought 
you have. 

“We do not know, nor can down here know, a// the laws of life ; 
but we already know that life is inseparable from progress, pro- 
gress inseparable from association. You must, therefore, not leave 
your terrestrial existence without having endeavoured to add some- 
thing to both, Otherwise your life down here will be a failure; 
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and, although you may not believe in them, I know that the conse- 
quences will be heavy on your own progress in future.” 

Mazzini lived at that time at 2, Onslow Terrace, Brompton, and 
whenever I entered the door of his modest room it had the same 
elevating effect upon me which a church has on the faithful. It 
was crammed with newspapers, books, and pamphlets; the chairs 
and sofa, as well as the table, were covered with them, so that there 
was little space left for turning these articles of furniture to their 
natural use. It may be on this account that Mazzini had got into 
a way of sitting on the very edge of a seat, leaning forward a little, 
with his thin hands, more often than not, crossed on his knees. <A 
shadowy figure, all dressed in black, without a vestige of white 
collar or necktie, with the smoke of a companionable cigar usually 
floating round him. Here great part of Mazzini’s time was spent 
in a voluminous political correspondence with his Italian com- 
patriots. But, while keeping the flame of revolutionary enterprise 
alive in his country, the gentleness of his nature was shown, among 
other things, in his love of birds. He kept several, and so tame 
were they as to fly freely about the room, perching confidingly on 
the shoulder of the man who was an object of distrust and terror to 
most of the governments of Europe. 

Indeed, pity and tenderness for all things weak, suffering, and 
oppressed were the mainspring of Mazzini’s political action. Love 
for those beneath him was his ruling impulse, and no description 
can convey the compassion that suffused his face and vibrated 
through his voice in speaking of the masses and the hardness of their 
lot. But he did not even hate those powerful ones of the earth whose 
privileges he attacked. He warred with institutions, not with men 
The only time I can recall an expression of concentrated scorn and 
anger in his tone was on his speaking of ‘‘ The Man of December.” 
He never named him. His silence conveyed an intensity of repro- 
bation more terrible than the wildest abuse. 

For though he made war to the knife against superannuated 
systems of religious and political life, he had a profound reverence 
for the past. True, it was dying or dead, and we should haste to 
bury it with all decent observances, lest it taint the air of the living ; 
but we should refrain from spurning it with impatience or contempt. 
Never would you hear on Mazzini’s lips that cheap eighteenth- 
century declamation against kings and priests, as if they were the 
originators instead of being the offspring of what is out of joint in 
society. Believing in the working of a continuous law through 
history, he did not put them in a class apart and imitate those 
Sioux theologians who said, “The Great Spirit made all things 
except the wild rice; but the wild rice came by chance.” 
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Austere in his private life and of the simplest habits, Mazzini led 
an existence of self-denial verging on asceticism. Outside the in- 
tercourse of a few chosen ones he had no relaxation, and seldom 
stirred from home except to visit the bedside of a sick friend. He 
lived so completely in high thoughts and strove so earnestly to 
translate them into action, that the things of the actual world took 
but little hold of him. ‘ Would you have me look for nature in the 
streets of London?” he asked me once ironically; and then added, 
pointing to two trees outside his window, ‘‘ Out of these I can con- 
struct the whole of Nature. Give me the Alpsor nothing. By the 
way, the only time to see them at their best is in winter. Then 
they are sublime. They look to me like the mothers of Europe. 
They feed the great plains of our continent with the streams and 
torrents flowing in undying life beneath the snow.” 

Among flowers, also, Mazzini had a characteristic preference. 
Better than the rose he loved the pale blossoms of the syringa, 
whose acrid perfume, suggestive of the hidden sting in all pleasure, 
was more typical of life. The moon, he once told me half jokingly, 
had a special fascination for him; he looked upon it as a world in 
the cradle, and watched her as one would an infant. He had a 
fancy that one day, when life should be developed there, some 
kind of communication would be established between our earth and 
the moon. Every edifice equal to Westminster Abbey would then 
be visible to our largest telescopes, and it would perhaps depend on 
an intuition of genius in some inhabitant of the moon to afford us 
ground for a sort of telegraphic intercourse. Such trifles may not 
lack interest as indicating a side of Mazzini’s temperament not 
revealed in his published writings. 

For the rest I shall be satisfied if I have succeeded in adding one 
touch to the figure of this modern prophet, whose greatness, like 
that of an Alp, will make itself manifest in proportion as we get 
far enough off to judge of him correctly. 

MatHiILvE Burp. 
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THE TRANSATLANTIC CATTLE TRADE. 


More than six years have now elapsed since I drew attention in 
the pages of this Review ' to the precarious position of agriculture in 
Great Britain. The acreage devoted to the various corn crops was 
at that time shrinking, and while our home herds showed no signs of 
increase, there were portents from the western world overseas which 
were to render inevitable that immense expansion of the fat cattle 
and dead meat trade which has since actually taken place. I ventured 
under these circumstances to suggest that the best and, indeed, the 
only prospect of relief was to permit the English farmer or cattle 
dealer to purchase store cattle in the one cheap market in the world 
—the market of the United States. On this side of the sea were the 
three acres constantly depreciating for the want of a cheap cow: 
there, on the other side, was the cow—but at this point our legislators 
had stepped in, so that the American cow was, as it still is, rigorously 
excluded. Because there was disease in Maryland, therefore store 
cattle from Montana must come under the ban. There are 8,000,000 
acres of land in Holland, there are 2,000,000,000 acres in the United 
States; a case of pleuro-pneumonia in this giant area with over 
50,000,000 of cattle was to be treated in the same light-hearted 
fashion as in the other and smaller area with less than a million and 
a half! In one case, as in the other, the fiat of the Privy Council 
had gone forth and the trade in live cattle was summarily stopped. 
It had thus happened that just after the opening of the Transatlantic 
cattle trade, some time during the seventies, pleuro-pneumonia sent 
over from Europe had made its appearance in Baltimore, and the 
herds of all the United States were at once scheduled under the 
Act; so that instead of a natural trade in store cattle and breeding 
stock such as this country to-day enjoys with Canada, to the mutual 
profit of both parties, the trade from the United States has been 
forced into a trade in carcass beef or in fat cattle, which, on their 
arrival, must be immediately slaughtered in our ports. 

Truly that disease must be desperate which requires so desperate 
aremedy! ‘To deprive this country of a vast supply of cheap “raw 
material,” and to drive the United States deeper and ever deeper 
into a dead meat trade, is, it seems to me, to drive also the very last 
nail into the coffin of the British farmer. And melancholy indeed 
are the other consequences that have followed in this wake of woe. As 
substitutes for those natural fertilisers from beasts fattening in our 
home farmyards, we are compelled to import the costly nitrates of 
South America, and the phosphates from the Gulf of Florida. Hence, 
also, it happens that, spring after spring, there is an increasing 

(1) December, 1884. 
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scarcity of store cattle at English fairs, this scarcity showing itself 
both in the famine rates farmers have to pay for their store beasts 
and in grasslands positively unemployed for want of stock. Instead 
of a healthy condition of trade, the breeder making his money out 
of the public, we have seen one class living on the misfortunes of 
another class—the breeder, especially the Irish breeder, making his 
profits out of the losses of the English grazier. And all the while 
that the price of stores has been rising in England, in America it 
has been rapidly falling ; thus the price of the raw material of beef 
being extremely high here and extremely low in the United States, 
the inevitable result has been that great expansion of the Trans- 
atlantic meat trade which has been the melancholy characteristic of 
the past few years. In his official report for 1890, Major Craigie 
writes :— 

‘« The trade in imported fresh beef, mutton, and pork, which up to the end 
of 1875 did not furnish more than a single pound per annum to each average 
family of five persons, has furnished 29} pounds for each such family in the 
period 1886—89, and in the single year 1889 reached 40 pounds a year to every 
family in the United Kingdom.” 

If the consequence of the Cattle Diseases Acts has been this grow- 
ing plague of dead meat; if it is these Acts which alone have pre- 
vented the evolution of British agriculture on the lines of those 
economic forces which have been so evidently at work; if their 
inevitable and foreseen result has been to cheapen the raw material 
for our foreign competitor while raising its price against our own 
farmer,—then I venture to think the existing depression of our 
“leading industry’ is more fully accounted for than on any other 
hypothesis. Granted a condition of free trade in a finished article 
(in this case, fat meat) and a vastly lower price obtaining abroad for 
that raw material, which may not be brought to our shores, we 
should confidently anticipate such a submergence of the industry 
thus afflicted as has been the case here during that precise period in 
which the Cattle Acts have been enforced against America. While 
it is quite true that wise laws cannot make a country rich, yet the 
correlative proposition is not less true, that ill-advised legislation 
can impoverish any country, no matter how rich in natural resources. 
And I venture to add that there is no country that I have ever seen, 
except, perhaps, Egypt, where agriculture should prosper, and will, 
I believe, yet prosper as in these fertile and populous islands. 

Let us take stock of our agricultural position by the light of 
Major Craigie’s figures. In spite of a rapidly-increasing population 
the average number of acres devoted to corn was— 

1871—75  . . . . 11,543,000 


1876—80 . ; . ° 10,931,000 
1881—85 . . . , 10,345,000 
1886—90 . ° 9,722,000 


We have been told recently by Sir Lyon Playfair, at Leeds, that 
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“in less than twenty years the United States will have no surplus 
food to send us,” which is an amazing statement truly to make when 
contrasted with the census returns of the last four decades. 


UNITED STATES WHEAT PRODUCTION PER HEAD. 


1850. . 4 ‘ . ‘ 4 bushels. 
1860 . ‘ ‘ " P 3 es 
1870 . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 ‘i 
1880 . : ; : ion CN a 


Including all the cereals, I find from the census returns that from 
35 bushels per head in 1870, the production of the United States 
had increased to 53 bushels per head in 1880. 

The total area of land and water in the United Kingdom is less 
than 78 million acres, while in the United States the acreage actually 
cultivated with the maize-plant is in excess of 79 million acres. 
The maize harvest of 1889 was over 2,000 million bushels, having a 
value about equal to the national debt of that country. 

And significant as are these figures, the returns of live stock from 
1877 to 1887 exhibit an increase not less remarkable— 


Dairy cows increased . , ; ° . 939 per cent. 
Other cattle ag . , ‘ , ot ae 
Horses a , ‘ , ‘ a 
Mules en ‘ : ‘ ‘ + Cl va 
Sheep te : , , : ae a 
Swine - ; . ‘ ; i ee hs 


While the increase of population was less than 28 per cent. 

Such is the country of which we are assured that in twenty 
years it will have no surplus food to send us! These perpetual pro- 
phecies, always dating twenty years forward, of the day when 
American rivers will have run dry for our farmers to cross dryshod, 
are a painful and a very pitiful reminder of that earlier and brighter 
horoscope, wherein we were invited to gaze upon an entire world 
converted to “free trade” in ten years, or at most in sixteen. 

It is fairly evident, I think, that the possibilities of successful 
agriculture in Great Britain do not lie in the direction of an in- 
creased corn area; but, judging from the avidity with which farmers 
receive store cattle, not from Ireland only, but from distant Canada, 
the view is justified that, had this country during the past ten years 
been permitted to stock her acres up to the hilt from the breeding 
herds of that one country which has the cattle to spare, then we 
could have adapted our agriculture to assimilate these imports, and 
having effected an immense increase in the herds at home, we 
should become year by year less dependent for our meat supplies on 
foreign countries. It isa bold but a not improbable forecast, that 
we may yet come to produce all our beef at home, and possibly all 
our mutton. 

To better illustrate what has been going on since I first drew 
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attention to the position in the pages of this Review, I include this 
table :— 


a 
ToTaL OF CATTLE. 
1834 = 
United Kingdom . 10,422,762 10,272,765 — 149,997 
1Canada . x . 3,500,000 3,500,000 None 


United States . . 43,771,295 52,801,907 + 9,030,612 


Let me further add the table of cattle exports, alive and dead, in 
1889, from the United States and Canada to this country, recalling 
also to the reader’s attention the all-important fact that Canada, 
unlike the United States, is not under the ban of the Cattle Diseases 
Act, so that our exports from Canada are as free as from Ireland, while 
from the United States they are hopelessly hampered, all store cattle 
being rigidly excluded. 


i. 
Exports, 1£89. 
: Live Cattle. Fresh Beef, ewts. 
From the United States. : ; 294,124 1,275,948 
From Canada ; > ; : 102,919 148 


Taking six ewts. of beef to a carcass, the United States exported 
509,000 cattle and Canada 102,945. 

Turning to the figures in the first table, their significance can 
hardly be overestimated. If we look at the enormous increase of 
cattle in the United States, over nine millions in six years, to what 
shall we attribute it? I think we must attribute it, to a very large 
extent, to an unnatural excess of production because of the impossi- 
bility of exporting breeding cattle. In no other way can such a 
prodigious growth be satisfactorily accounted for. In the case of 
Canada, on the other hand, her cattle export being unchecked, we 
find an increase certainly /ess than normal ; less, that is, than the 
ratio of the increase of population. And this view is strongly 
emphasised by the figures of the exports of the two countries con- 
tained in the second table. Here we find that, while the export 
from the United States in 1889—a year, too, of exceptionally 
heavy shipments—was only one beast out of each hundred and 
four, the export from Canada was one out of each thirty-four. I 
think I am entitled to read these figures as showing that, but for the 
restrictions of the Cattle Diseases Act, the normal cattle export 
from the United States should be annually at least 3 per cent., or 
upwards of a million and a half of live stock, instead of only half a 
million, alive and dead. Also, that the export trade in live cattle, 
lean or half finished, is more profitable and economical than the trade 

(1) Until the census returns for 1890 are completed, no exact statistics in the case of 
Canada are available; but as Ontario had 1,925,000 cattle in 1884, and only 1,891,899 


in 1889, it is a reasonable inference that the figures for the entire Dominion will show 
little or no increase. 
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in fat cattle or dead meat, is sufficiently evident from the fact that 
Canada, free to choose, sends 95 per cent. of her cattle for store 
purposes, and twenty-four carcasses only out of a hundred thousand 
animals exported. 

But perhaps it may be suggested that the United States export a 
smaller percentage of cattle than Canada, for the reason that there 
is a smaller surplus in the States, and the domestic requirements are 
greater; but here again all the figures point the other way. Not 
only is the proportion of cattle to population immensely higher in 
the States than in Canada, but the cattle stocks of the United States 
are very rapidly outstripping the growth of the population, whiie 
in Canada the tendency is in the other direction. In 1870 there 
were in the United States twenty-three million cattle and thirty-eight 
miillion people ; thus the ratio of cattle to population was as 61 to 100; 
to-day there are over fifty-three million cattle to sixty-five million 
people, so that the ratio has closed up until it is as 81 to 100. Neither 
is this all, for the very marked improvement in the quality of the 
United States cattle during the past ten years has increased their 
uverage weight by quite 10 per cent., while the expansion of 
the railway system has given the herds of such remote regions as 
Oregon and Washington cheap access to the market centres of 
population. That the available beef surplus is increasing very rapidly 
is further evidenced by the fact that the average price of cattle has 
fallen at least 35 per cent. during the past eight years. 

The general direction of the above statistics anyone can read. 
I am convinced that had the American markets been open to 
the requirements of the English breeder and the English grazier, 
the cattle stocks of the United States, not dammed back as now 
by English legislation, would never have exhibited this pheno- 
menal rate of increase, while we ourselves, having added to our 
home reserves by drawing largely on theirs, might now be con- 
fidently anticipating the entire cessation of the import of foreign 
cattle whether alive or dead. The great and growing danger to 
English agriculture is in the sterilisation of the soil resulting from 
the ever-increasing trade in meat fattened to fertilise foreign farms, 
also in the impossibility, without large heifer importations from some 
new source, of increasing at all considerably our home stocks of cattle. 
There is one country only which both from the price of cattle and 
from the magnitude of the stock would supply our requirements very 
cheaply, and from that country we have over hastily isolated our- 
selves by legislative enactment. There are ten millions of cattle in 
these islands and the problem which occupies many anxious minds 
to-day is, how shall the landlord get his rents and is there any 
future for the landed interest. Jam-growing and hen-ranching are 
all very well, but when ten millions of cattle shall have increased 
to fifteen millions, then and then only the agricultural problem will 
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have approached solution. A mere season of cheap stores is useless ; 
the English farmer is to-day paying £14 for store bullocks worth 
£11; by worth I mean the worth as dictated by the price now obtain- 
ing in Chicago for similar stock, plus freight, feed, and insurances to 
this country. If our farmer is aware that he will get a supply for 
£11, not once but always, then he will so adapt his system as to 
accommodate profitably that supply. 

Let me make a comparison of prices here and in America, which 
comparison, thanks to Mr. Westley Richards, Sir John Lawes, and a 
few active progagandists, the live stock weighbridge in any markct 
town will now verify. Agriculture would not have been still groping 
in the dark had we imported the weighbridge from America many 
years ago. The price of Irish stores per stone of fourteen pounds 
(liveweight) in the Norwich market to-day is over 4s.; the average 
two-year-old weighing, say, seventy stones, costs £14. The cost of 
a similar bullock in Chicago is three cents per pound (13d.), or 
some £6. The cost of freight, feeding, handling, and insurance from 
Chicago to Norwich for a light store bullock or heifer will be amply 
covered by £4, or Is. a stone, so that the Norfolk buyer is to-day 
paying for protection against disease the entire difference between 4s. 
per stone and 3s.; and the measure of this protection may be summed 
up very briefly in the fact that from Ireland pleuro-pneumonia con- 
tinues to be imported, and year after year the dread disease, traceable 
back to that source, shows itself all over Great Britain; while from 
the United States, in 1890, only four animals of their whole export 
were diseased. Nor is it at all certain that these four were suffering 
from the genuine lung plague. Cattle are being slaughtered almost 
weekly in England for pleuro-pneumonia, and the lungs sent to the 
Board of Agriculture for inspection. In the majority of these cases the 
autopsy discovers that the disease is not contagious lung plague at all. 

Let us further, with the use of the weighbridge, declare the 
ratio of value obtaining in England between lean stock and fat. 
The evidence reaches me from all parts of the country that farmers 
are paying about 4s. 3d. per stone (fourteen pounds) for stores, 
and selling these same stores when fat for 4s. per stone: whereas in 
Chicago the stores (feeders as they are called) which are bought 
lean for three cents per pound, sell readily in that market when 
fattened for five cents. When, similarly, the ratio of the price per 
stone of stores to finished cattle is in England as three is to five, the 
profit will have returned to our home agriculture, and the fact that 
the English farmer is able to give such prices as now for stores, 
without actual loss, and that the American, who buys so much more 
cheaply, yet makes no excessive profit, is eloquent enough of the 
unnatural conditions imported into the entire business by Act of 
Parliament. For do not these figures point irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that England, if she can pay such prices and yet compete in 
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her home markets with American beef, must have some immense 
natural advantages over America, in the process of fattening ? And 
what is that advantage? Clearly it is in the comparative mildness 
of our winters. The cattle that have been fattening these five months 
past in the great prairie states, Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska, have 
been exposed to a temperature of twenty-five degrees below zero, and 
this often for weeks together. The amount of food required to 
sustain the animal heat in the system must, therefore, be very much 
greater than in a climate so moderate as ours; and from the admitted 
fact that the farmer of Illinois who buys his stores at three cents 
per pound loses money by the transaction unless he can market these 
cattle when fattened at five cents, I believe a general proposition 
may be safely laid down—which is, that the economy in food, in 
time, and in labour when fattening a bullock in Norfolk as compared 
with Illinois, will pay twice over the freight charges from Illinois 
to Norfolk on the maize necessary to fatten that bullock. 

Let us suppose for a moment that while England was prevented 
by the present Act from importing stores from America, Scotland 
was free to do so, can it be doubted that the Scotch farmer, having 
bought his stores at one-third less than the English farmer, would 
swamp the London market with cheap Scotch beef, and if this is so, 
the analogy is not less good in the case of the Illinois farmer and the 
Norfolk farmer—the former of whom, feeding to-day for the English 
market, is tapping a supply of cheap raw material from which the 
latter is excluded by English law. 

So indifferent, however, is the British public to this question, and 
so hostile are our farmers to any relaxation of these restrictions, that 
did this trade in American stores rely for a future upon the pressure 
of public opinion here, its prospects would be poor enough, If, how- 
ever, American store cattle were to be forced upon this market, coite 
que cote, then it would only remain to make the best of such guests, 
however unwelcome. 

Now, it is clear that the export surplus of any country must 
depend, ceteris paribus, on the ratio of supply to population. A 
country such as the United States, where the ratio of cattle to 
population is over 80 of beasts to 100 of population, should export 
proportionately more beef than Canada, where the ratio is probably 
less than 70 to 100. The Americans appear to have arrived at the 
conclusion suggested by these figures; they think that they 
should export annually not 1 per cent., but at least 3 per cent. as 
Canada does, and in order better to effect this the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act of last session has given such powers to the President as 
were previously unknown to the Constitution. The new Act pro- 
vides that, should the President consider the conditions of health 
are such as to render the export of store cattle to Europe reasonably 
secure, he is empowered to embargo all exports to America from any 
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recalcitrant community. So that the ipse dirit of the President will 
now be followed either by the triumphal entry of American cattle, or, 
failing this, we are to know the true import of the statement which 
so recently outraged the economic abstractions of Sir Lyon Playfair. 
“In our system and age of civilisation,” said Senator Evarts, of 
New York, “ trade between nations stands for war, in a sense never 
to be overlooked.” As this country has not yet slept off the effect of 
the Cobden debauch, the intervention of the American President 
will result in our promptly offering both cheeks to the smiter; or, 
otherwise, the Opposition will be reinforced by all those “free 
traders”’ whose particular export trades are to be the victims of 
American reprisals. And in the case of the live cattle trade I think 
it will be found that the claim for free entry by the American 
Government will be difficult to dispute. 

If a rapid increase in the growth of their herds isa sign of freedom 
from disease, then the American statistics I have already quoted leave 
nothing to be desired. The only contagious disease alleged against 
America is pleuro-pneumonia—a disease the existence of which can 
only be established by autopsy of the lungs. Now, the Government 
officers stationed in Chicago are able to inspect daily in those giant 
xbattoirs the lungs of five thousand cattle brought to the City of 
Shambles from every State in the West ; surely if this disease really 
exists in the West, it should be possible now and again to discover a 
lung with the genuine scars of lung plague? It may well be, also, 
that the existence of pleuro-pneumonia is impossible in all the 
country west of Illinois, owing to the Arctic severity of the winters 
and the prohibitive cost of shedding animals where timber is so 
expensive. That any exposed animal suffering from lung disease 
could survive the ordeal of those Western winters is not probable. 

Six years since I ventured to represent to the Canadian Government 
that, as pleuro-pneumonia in the United States was confined to the 
Atlantic seaboard, the cattle of the Western States intended for export 
might safely be passed into Canada, at Sarnia, or further to westward 
at the head of the Great Lakes, and thus be shipped to England by 
way of Montreal. If only the Dominion Government could obtain the 
permission of the authorities in Downing Street or St. James’s Square, 
I am convinced thata toll of three dollars a head, or even five, would 
not prevent Western stores from passing wholesale through Canada 
bound for England on such an errand. And not only would this 
great trade be a fair equivalent for the McKinley Act, which was 
aimed at Canada, but the profits which the Canadian railways would 
secure, as also the increased market for the feeding stuffs of Ontario 
for the ocean transit, the activity of the shipping trade at Montreal— 
these, and a hundred kindred developments, would vivify the general 
trade conditions of Lower Canada. It seems fair to suppose that, but for 
the restrictions of the Cattle Diseases Acts, the United States would 
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be able to export annually by this route 3 per cent. at least of their 
fifty millions of cattle ; and also, that for years to come, room could 
be found profitably in these islands for so vast an exodus. 

In concluding this short review of an important question, it mey 
not be inopportune to refer briefly to an article which appeared in the 
April number of the Nineteenth Century. The writer describes his 
vicissitudes when accompanying a consignment of ranche cattle from 
Alberta to some unnamed port in the British Isles. The narrative 
is of such an evidently sensational character that it would not require 
serious criticism, except that Mr. Plimsoll and one or two other 
gifted emotionalists had already commenced a crusade against all 
live cattle imports whatsoever—a crusade which, if successful, would 
reduce the average value of all the cattle in Canada by at least a 
pound a head, would deprive a large number of Scotch and English 
farmers of their annual supply of Ontario stores, would inflict great 
losses on the English shipping trade, and would deprive a score of 
local industries at Liverpool, Glasgow aud Deptford of the materials 
indispensable to their trades. A dozen Acts of Parliament, although 
they could doubtless destroy the Canadian live cattle trade, would be 
powerless to divert that trade into a trade in dead meat. A large 
daily supply of fat cattle fit for butchering might perhaps be obtained 
in Canada during three months out of the twelve. But imagine 
slaughter establishments capable of handling a hundred thousand 
cattle in ninety days standing idle during the remaining three- 
quarters of the year, and it will be recognised that to work the 
cotton mills of Lancashire under similar spasmodic conditions would 
be comparatively easy. 

It appears that a year since a vessel carrying live cattle from 
New York was overtaken by a cyclone, and went down with all 
hands. This fact is sufficient for Mr. Plimsoll. Had he taken the 
trouble to inquire at Lloyd’s, he would have found that while the 
insurance rates for ships engaged in the live-stock trade are not 
exceptionally high, the business of insurance is exceptionally pro- 
fitable. But the Erin had gone down, so that the widow and the 
orphan can be brought effectively before the public. Writing from 
New York, in December last, to the Times, Mr. Plimsoll says :— 


“It is not quite a year since the rin sailed, cattle laden, from this port, 
with seventy-four men on board: she was never again heard of. I went down 
to the fur East of London to see the poor widows and fatherless children, and 
shall never forget the anguish of bereavement and the misery of poverty I then 
saw. Help me, sir, to protect these helpless people. Let all the Press in 
England help, and so shall the bitter grief of the widows made by the Erin 
become the root from which shall arise the fair plant and the beautiful flower 
of safety and happiness for many an anxious sailor’s wife.” 


To append an economic tail to such a kite as this would be 
incongruous. 
(1) Five Thousand Miles with Range Cittle. By Nele Loring. 
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But let me return to Mr. Loring, who has travelled with his 
charge from far distant Alberta, and has landed presumably either 
at Glasgow or Liverpool. Precisely how many “ died of suffoca- 
tion” on shipboard, or, “ having lost their foothold, were mangled 
to death by their mates,” are details left to exercise the reader’s 
powers of imagination. Certain it is that, of this gallant band, a 
number of the fittest did somehow survive. 

I venture the suggestion, that Mr. Loring, in charge of Senator 
Cochrane’s cattle, crossed the Atlantic in an ocean “tramp ”—the 
Knight Companion, a ship quite unfit for the live stock trade—and 
that fhe lost twenty-two beasts out of seven hundred and thirty. 
Further that the Allan liner, the Corean, carrying four hundred 
and seventy-seven cattle belonging to the very same consignment, 
lost only three, and these from natural causes. Mr. Loring con- 
cludes with these lines :—‘ It is found impracticable to fatten up 
range cattle on their arrival in England, and after a few days’ 
rest to allow them to recover from their fevered condition, all these 
cattle were sold for immediate slaughter. It is difficult to suppose 
that any of the little beef that is on them can be healthy human food ; 
I can only suppose that it is made into sausages.” 

It may be so; but I remember during the winter of 1884 tying 
up some hundreds of these range cattle in Wisconsin, a number of 
which cattle, having been fattened, were shipped down the great 
lakes from Superior to Buffalo, and thence cid New York to Dept- 
ford. On leaving their stables their weights averaged 1,348 lbs., 
at New York 1,316 lbs., and Messrs. Roberts and Pritchard, 
the Deptford salesmen, wrote to the Times on August 4th, 1885, 
that these cattle had dressed 780 lbs. of beef, which, being nearly 
60 per cent. of their gross weight at Superior, shows that, notwith- 
standing a voyage of four thousand miles, the cattle had lost little or 
no flesh! The price realised at Deptford was a halfpenny per pound 
more than prime Chicago carcass beef sold for the same day in the 
same market. Exactly why large numbers of cattle should each 
autumn be sent from Alberta to England at a cost of over £7 per 
head, to be converted into sausages, I need not stop to inquire ; 
because any one acquainted. with the Canadian cattle trade is aware 
that both at Liverpool and Glasgow there is a perfect scramble by 
farmers for Canadian beasts for store purposes and that the number 
butchered on landing is quite inconsiderable. The total annual 
losses of cattle in transit are much less than 1 per cent., so the 
“watery elemental strife” with which Mr. Loring was persecuted 
from the time he left the ranche must be regarded as phenomenal, 
as a direct interposition of Providence to sanction Mr. Plimsoll’ 
latest ‘‘ appeal.” 

Of the recognised steamship lines engaged last season in this 
Canadian trade, the Allan and the Beaver lines lost one beast in 
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266. The Donaldson line in eight years have lost 641 out of a total 
of 82,000, and deducting the exceptional losses on three of their 
steamers during November hurricanes, the mortality rate is reduced 
to 1 per 300, the deaths chiefly resulting from an illness known as 
“red water.” If anyone supposes that live cattle homeward bound 
are less carefully stowed than are emigrants outward bound, he walks 
by faith in Mr. Plimsoll, and not by sight. To such an one I would 
suggest that a visit to Deptford any day will be a liberal education. 

I have referred earlier in this paper to certain great economic 
changes in the West which must involve corresponding adaptations 
before our home agriculture can cope successfully with the growth 
of American competition. The present being a period of transition, 
is inevitably a period of suffering, from which without doubt the 
British farmer will a little later emerge safely. And the most 
important of these economic developments, though perhaps the one 
on this side the water the least recognised as yet, is the extraordi- 
nary reduction during the past ten years in the freight charges of 
American railways, a reduction which has resulted from the great 
expansion of the lake and river navigation within the United States. 
Remember that the Mississippi River system alone serves a fertile 
area of over a million square miles, and furnishes to the farmers of 
twenty-one States of the Union over 16,000 miles of river navi- 
gation, these free water-ways protecting the farmer, as also the general 
consumer, against the tyranny of railway corporations. And even 
more significant of what is taking place are the returns of traffic 
down the great lakes, and these are returns also which, in view of 
the expansion of Africa, possess an interest to-day outside of these 
islands, It is by no means improbable that in a few years “ pro- 
tectionist ”’ America may have within her own confines an amount 
of tonnage greater than we, who across the “ melancholy ocean ”’ 
have become the porters for happier and more domestic communities. 
A recent number of Bradstreet’s Journal, says :— 


“During 234 days of navigation last year, tonnage passed through the 
Detroit River to the amount of 3,000,000 tons more than the combined foreign 
and coastwise shipping of Liverpool and London. This does not include traffic 
between Lakes Superior and Michigan, or Lakes Erie and Ontario, or local 
traffic between ports on the lakes. Nearly three times as many boats yearly 
pass through the canal at Sault St. Marie,! as through the Suez Canal, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 7,221,935 in 1889, against 6,783,187 for the Suez 
Canal, though with only 234 days of navigation; whereas the Suez Canal is 
open all the year round. Last year the tonnage constructed by lake builders 
was equal to that of the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific shipyards combined.” 


(1) The canal connecting Lakes Superior and Huron. 

(2) It is claimed that the steamship of the future has been invented by Captain 
McDougall of Duluth : a steel ‘‘ whaleback”’ of light draught, and so nearly submerged 
as to disregard the roughest weather on lake or ocean. These boats have been navi- 
gating the Great Lakes during the past season, and one at least has been despatched 
from Duluth round Cape Horn for the Pacific Coast trade. I learn from a reeent local 
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Compare the freight charge of fivepence per bushel for wheat from 
Newcastle to London (270 miles) with the 14d. per bushel from 
Duluth to Buffalo, 1,040 miles by lake steamer. It is little wonder 
that, subjected to this terrific competition by inland water-ways, 
American railway charges have been forced down to a point which 
even yet may by no means represent the irreducible minimum. 

And this being the case, the policy of the English farmer should 
aim at importing the stock that is least perishable—lean stock, 
and when necessary feeding stuffs also, thus employing the very 
cheapness of American transportation to eneble him to compete with 
the American trade in fat cattle and in dead meat, which have been 
fattened under climatic conditions comparatively unfavourable, and 
which, being from their nature perishable, must necessarily be 
marketed here under conditions of great disadvantage to the foreign 
shipper. The market price of beef fattened in England is not less 
than a penny per pound bigher than that of Chicago carcass beef 
sold here; at six cwts. per carcass, here is 50s., a sum which would 
to-day pay the freight charges from Chicago on two tons of maize. 

In concluding I will only add that, while the remedy I have 
briefly outlined in these pages is unpopular with the farming com- 
munity, it is yet worthy of their continued and careful ssestines 
tion. And, far beyond this, the probability of a profitable future for 
agriculture through an immense increase in the cattle stocks of this 
country involves national issues larger than the interests of any one 
section of the community. For not only has the agricultural depres- 
sion of the last fifteen years so seriously reacted upon the general 
trade of these islands that we may almost look upon the depression 
of agriculture as the cause, the depression of trade as the effect, but 
also it is becoming clear to the student of contemporary politics that 
we are at the threshold of far-reaching changes in the fiscal condi- 
tions of our nation, which changes will in a future not remote bring 
England, her Colonies, and India within the embrace of a customs 
union. And while it is quite true that Greater Britain—our surplus 
population having been diverted by a favouring tariff to fill our own 
waste places—can be relied on to supply cheaply our cereal deficiencies, 
yet it can only be by the importation of breeding cattle in great 
numbers from the United States that we can supply with cheap 
meat the growing population within our gates. 

And this being so we shall be obliged to depend to-day upon the 
United States for that increase in our home herds which may make 
us to-morrow independent of supplies from America, and also from 
all foreign countries. 

Moreton FrEwEn. 


newspaper the dimensions of the last of these ships now under construction in the ship- 
yard at West Superior. She is to be four hundred and fifty feet long, fifty feet in 
beam, to be driven by three screw-propellers, and it is expected that she will log 
twenty.five knots an hour. 









































THE IBSEN QUESTION. 


Is Ibsenism to become a serious revolutionizing influence upon the 
; stage, or is it to die out as a fad and a fallacy ?—that is the point at 
issue for us; but so much strong and vague language has been used 
for and against Ibsen’s claim to take a place among accredited 
European dramatists, that a plain and moderate man is likely to be 
bewildered rather than guided to an opinion by the controversy. 

Unfortunately Ibsen’s friends have so far been content to praise in 
theory, and advocate, so to say, by hypothesis. They have not dared 
“to put it to the touch” of public opinion. From the great practical 
ordeal of the play-house they have shrunk. Ibsen’s work has never 
yet in this country been truly and fully and continuously submitted 
to “the tumultuous judgment of the pit.” Nothing not vigorous 
enough to hold its own against this form of public opinion can be con- 
sidered a true play. It may be very pretty, delicate stuff in its own 
way, but it is not a dramatic work. Literature and painting and sculp- 
ture and music may, at times, be exclusive, and for the few and the 
cultivated, but the playwright’s work must be strong enough to bear 
the strain of rough, uncultured criticism. That is the main law of 
the drama which the Ibsenites a good deal overlook. schylus 
and his compeers, Moliere, Shakespeare, Racine, and all the famous 
playwrights—tragic and comic—who fill the interstices in time 
between these great men, or have followed in their train, all 
of them have obeyed this law and lived. Ibsen must obey it and 
live, or fail and die. The Ibsenites may say that they are educating 
public opinion, that we are an ignorant Philistine public, lacking in 
culture, and incapable, till we know more, of appreciating so 
original a genius as Ibsen. Well, all this may be true, though 
I doubt it; but they have surely been a most unconscionable time 
about their teaching. 

It must be admitted that from this Ibsenite point of view we have 
still a good deal to learn, Between the Scandinavian’s point of view in 
literature and in the drama, and the Englishman’s, there lies a great 
gulf, and it may well be that the imperfect appreciation of Ibsen in 
this country and in Germany and the almost complete rejection of 
his work in France is, after all, a question of race. It is always 
difficult for the man of one race to enter into and assess the literary 
work of a race not akin to his own in blood, or to which he is not 
affiliated through literary tradition. Englishmen judge and like the 
Niebelungenlied because we derive, not racially only but politically, 
socially, and through literary tradition, from the Germans. We 
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take to the Iliad because our literature comes lineally from the 
Greek, and if we are more remote from Frenchmen in blood, and 
yet can appreciate French literary utterance, it is because twice 
over, since the birth of English civilization, we have joined hands 
with France over books and plays and art at large. With 
Scandinavia it is altogether different. Near as we may be in 
blood, in letters we have stood apart from the three Scandinavian 
nations for centuries. The Sagas, their typical early epics, are, to 
put it plainly—let Mr. W. Morris say what he will—to an English 
reader the most pointless, perplexed, and profitless cf reading ; and, 
so far as Ibsen’s own faculty of expression, his phraseological methods, 
are concerned, we Englishmen will require much education before 
we are convinced that he himself is not, to put it moderately, far 
too lineal a descendant and too close a follower of the writers of 
the ancient Sagas. 

It is well to say at once that Ibsen’s social plays, those that 
range from Zhe Young Men’s League, written in 1869, to his 
latest, Hedda Gabler, are—to the writer of this article at least— 
works of great and even absorbing interest. They are interesting, 
not because he thinks them good plays, in any proper sense of that 
term, or because they are in accord with his own views of life, for 
they are in strong disaccord, but because they are clearly the work 
of a man of rare genius, and because the touch of a man of genius is 
always profoundly interesting ; and, moreover, they are the exposition, 
by a poet and a thinker, and a keen analyst of character who is also 
a pessimist, of certain theories of life which, for the moment, are in 
the forefront of modern speculation. So far, and with certain other 
limitations to be hereafter stated, he ranks himself with the Ibsenites, 
and his opinions must be taxed accordingly. Even to admit so 
much in favour of Ibsen is not in the present writer’s opinion to say 
enough. Many a great poet and earnest thinker, and keen psy- 
chologist, besides Ibsen, has written plays, but they come into the 
category of what the French happily call Le Thédtre Impossible— 
they may be read, but they cannot be acted. By a curious chance, 
however, this particular poet and thinker has had the training of a 
stage-manager. He has studied stage craft and knows every trick of 
the theatre. His plays may be purely imaginary work, work not 
thought out from observation, but evolved from the imagination, a 
poet’s romance, not a playwright’s serious work ; his plots may be 
as absurd as the plots of our dreams, the characters and the motives 
that govern them may be pure dream fancies ; but as in our dreams, 
when their absurd postulates are once granted, everything that follows 
is accepted in sober faith and seriousness, so in Ibsen’s plays—in the 
best of them, at least—when the preposterous conditions are once 
accepted, we cannot choose but listen ; we are spell-bound by the play- 
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wright’s art. He has neither style, wit, epigram, nor humour, he 
is trivial and monotonous, but he is a master of dramatic situation, 
dramatic contrast, and all the artistic possibilities of the stage. 

That these remarkable works should have met with so very inhos- 
pitable a reception from the vast majority of Englishmen is due 
probably to other causes than race difference, to two especially: their 
plain-speaking on many points on which the breeding of the civilized 
world has brought itself to avoid plain speech, and their already 
noticed failure to rise to our Western standard of right expression— 
in plain words, their lack of style, as we non-Scandinavians under- 
stand style. 

Of Ibsen’s grossness too much may easily be said. It is not the 
deliberate, unwarranted, chuckling pruriency of the French realistic 
writers; it is not, as theirs so often is, mere indecency sought out and 
set forth in order to please /’homme moyen sensuel, and having no con- 
nection with the plot or purpose of the work. It is rather the scien- 
tific grossness, the academic plain speech of the anatomical theatre. 
It mostly serves the purpose of the play, and points a moral; and 
it is probably in some measure unconscious, like the coarse talk of a 
rustic boor, or the conversation of our own forefathers a hundred 
years ago. In Ibsen’s plays it is, no doubt, at once a note of pro- 
vincialism and of inexperience of modern manners. As to the 
Norwegian author’s lack of style more must be said, for this point 
in plain truth underlies the whole controversy, and is the main cause 
of his non-acceptance with ourselves. The more ardent Ibsenites will 
not for a moment grant that his style is anything but admirable, 
and it may, perhaps, be conceded that, for aught we know, it is 
excellent, but in its native dress, and only from the Scandinavian point 
of view. In our English judgment it is beyond question bad; and 
when Ibsen’s English opponents deliberately allege of his plays that 
they are of an intolerable dulness, they will always carry the majority 
of Englishmen with them. They are not indeed dull in their motives, 
nor in analysis and definition of character, nor in their method, for 
at times Ibsen is nothing short of startling in the sudden evolution 
of incident and situation; but he is, beyond all question, to many 
among us though not to all, most dull and trivial, with a terrible 
north-of-Europe dulness, in his setting forth of these same motives, 
ideas, and situations. This fact may probably be accounted for as 
follows :— 

We, the people of Western Europe, who derive our lineage from 
various races, have in us, to speak somewhat loosely, two leading 
strains—one from the north and one from the east, or the south or 
the west. On our northern side we care for many high and noble 
things in letters, but not a jot for style; on our other side we love 
it. On this non-northern side of us we delight in brevity, in sharp, 
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pointed utterance, in antithesis, in wit, in humour, in the idea con- 
ceived in its most salient form, and evolved lucidly and concisely, 
the wine of thought pure and undiluted; and we dearly love the 
music and magic there are in words and phrases. So mingled are we 
of English race that probably there is hardly one of us but 
partakes of the blood of forefathers who loved right phrase form, 
and of those who regarded it not. This circumstance surely should 
bestow upon us a fine tolerance, and beget for such an author as 
Ibsen, who can touch us on at least one side, an appreciation which 
they who come of less mingled race may not attain to. Unhappily 
the two strains in us are not always blended in equal proportions— 
in some of us one, in some the other strain predominates—in some 
few, one perhaps to the entire exclusion of the other : whence comes, 
I make no doubt, this mingled chorus of cheers and hisses that has 
greeted Ibsen. 

It is true that in dealing with Ibsen’s plays out of his own country 
we are dealing with translations only, and Ibsen’s advocates are given 
to contend that we should judge him in his original tongue. Surely 
this is to ask too much. Ibsen may be a classic, or may live to be 
proved one, but his speech is not among the classic modern tongues. 
No man is bound to learn it in order to taste a classic writer from 
Norway, and Ibsen must either consent to be judged in French, 
German, or English, or be relegated for good and all to the obscurity 
of Scandinavia. Iam myself inclined to doubt if, after all allowance be 
made for Scandinavian taste and the difference of language, the 
claims of Ibsen’s countrymen in his favour for excellence of style 
and supreme grace of expression are not altogether exaggerated. 
One enthusiastic praiser speaks of Peer Gynt, admittedly his greatest 
work, as being “cast in a form so full of quaint imagery, so brilliant 
in its ceaseless corruscation of wit, so dazzling and bewildering in its 
supernatural machinery, that many a reader may go through it again 
and again, laughing with full lungs, . . . hardly suspecting that 
what he takes for whimsical laughter is in truth the roaring of that 
voleano’s ‘ tongue of flame,’ which,” &c., Ke. 

Immediately after this lofty passage the writer proceeds to trans- 
late a short gem from this supremely “ corruscating,’’ pathetic, 
witty, weird, and earnest tragedy. A critie who quotes is always the 
most satisfactory of critics. He may carry us off our critical foot- 
stand by his eloquent declamation or denunciation, but when he quotes 
a passage in proof, we stand on firm earth once more. By the 
critic’s quotations shall ye know his author. Here, for instance, is Mr. 
Wicksteed’s “short gem,” from Peer Gynt—in support of his admira- 
tion :—‘‘ There go two brown eagles sailing, and southward the wild 
geese fly, and here in the mere knee-deep must I tramp and moil. 
(Leaps up.) Yea! Iwillwith them! Yea! I will wash myself pure 
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in the bath of the keenest wind! I will up; I will plunge myself 
clean in the shining baptismal font. I will out o’er the saeter 
mountains; I will ride me all sweet in soul! ” 

“ I will ride me all sweet in soul!”’ This, no doubt, is good as “ the 
roaring of the volcano’s tongue of fire.” It is not perhaps estimable 
otherwise; and as for the “ ceaseless corruscation of wit’’ in Ibsen’s 
work, I will take upon myself to declare that, after a very careful and 
critical reading of the eight social dramas, where, if anywhere, wit 
and humour should be discoverable, there is nothing which the most 
tolerant of Western critics could set down as either wit or humour. 
I believe if these qualities existed, or any great ones, in the original, 
they would be found, at least some faint echoes of them would be 
found, in our English translations, for Dr. Ibsen has had the good 
luck to have been done into our tongue by two very distinguished 
men of letters—Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. Archer. I do not think 
it possible that so excellent and discriminating a critic and so accom- 
plished a writer as Mr. Gosse could have allowed all Ibsen’s alleged 
literary good qualities to evaporate in his translations. Mr. Archer, 
also, is a strong writer, and he too has a very pretty wit of his own. 
Ile is understood to be as fluent in the Scandinavian tongues as he is 
in English. I will rather, therefore, believe that Ibsen is as dull in 
his native language as in ours than that two such men should have 
so betrayed him. As we get him—and he isnot a jot more eloquent 
in French or German—-he is a dry, monotonous writer, trivial, 
pointless, very often long-winded, and wearisome. On the other 
hand, in his social dramas at least, and when he is not standing 
ever that “ volcano’s tongue of fire’ already referred to, he is natural, 
measured in his talk, speaks the language of daily life, and agreeably 
refrains from commonplace rant and rhodomontade. 

It is a singular fact, common, I think, to no other writer of any 
time or country, that the work which has made Ibsen famous at home 
is not that which has made him famous abroad. Throughout the Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula Ibsen enjoys a great reputation as a poet first, and 
as a poetic dramatist afterwards. His two greatest works are Peer 
Gynt and Brand, romantic dramas in verse, poems indeed rather 
than dramas, imbued with the mystical spirit of the North, and as 
to which his countrymen are lavish of praise for the beauty of their 
versification, their mingled wit and humour, and the serious wrest- 
lings therein with ethical problems of the deepest import. In 
Scandinavia these two dramas, and especially Peer Gynt, are 
almost what Gocthe’s Fuus¢t is in Germany, or J/amlet with us. 
We, who are not Scandinavian linguists, must in the meantime take 
these works on trust. They have not yet been done into English, and 
if I may judge from the quotations made by some admirers and by 
Mr. Wicksteed in particular (among them the “short gem” cited 
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above), they will require a translator of rare skill and eloquence to 
do them justice. 

Enough has been said of the manner of Ibsen. Before dealing 
with the matter of his plays, something must be said of the author’s 
life history and life work. He was born in the year 1828, at Skien, 
a little seaport among the fiords of the southern coast of Norway. 
The trade of Skien is in timber, and its social converse turns mainly, 
according to Ibsen’s biographer, upon Pietistic Religion. His family 
were of middle class; and on his mother’s side he has German blood 
in his veins. At the University of Christiania he studied medicine, 
but turned aside towards literature, in the company of Bjérnson, 
Jonas Lie and others who have since become famous. Of the personal 
appearance of the future poet, playwright and misogynist his friend 
Bjérnson wrote the following not very complimentary couplet:— 

‘Tense and lean, the colour of gypsum, 
Behind a vast coal-black head, Henric Ibsen.”’ 

Through the influence of the great violinist, Ole Bull, he was 
made Director of the National Theatre at Bergen, for which he wrote 
some plays that were not published; eight years later he married a 
clergyman’s daughter; at the same time he moved to Christiania 
and became Art Director of the National Theatre there. After six 
years in Christiania, he left his country, in the year 1864, virtually 
for good, and settled in Germany, residing first at Dresden, and 
afterwards at Munich. Since his voluntary expatriation, he has pro- 
duced on an average two plays a year. 

Ibsen’s dramatic work may be divided into three well-marked 
categories corresponding with three periods of his life: the historical ; 
plays, his first series of works; the dramatic poems already men- 
tioned, which consist only of Leve’s Comedy, Brand, and Peer Gynt ; 
and thirdly, the social dramas. The latter he began to write in 
1869, beginning with A Young Men’s League, and ending with his 
last year’s work, Hedda Gabler. This series includes the well- 
known Doll’s House, Ghosts, and Rosmersholm, all three of which 
have lately been given at matinées in London, and in similar semi- 
amateur fashion to a section of the British public. 

Ibsen is above everything else a social and political reformer, and 
before dealing with the matter and motives of these social dramas, 
it will be well to quote an extract from a speech made by him at 
Drontheim on the occasion of a visit to his native land in 1884, In 
a few sentences it contains the gist of a great part of Ibsen’s evangel. 
“‘ Mere democracy,”’ he said—his audience were working-men,—“ can- 
not solve the social problem. An element of aristocracy must be 
introduced into our lives. I do not mean the aristocracy of birth, 
or of the purse, or even the aristocracy of intellect. I mean the 
aristocracy of character, of will, of understanding. That alone can 
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bring in freedom. From two sources I look for this aristocracy 
to come to our people—from our women and from our workmen. 
The revolution in the social condition, now preparing in Europe, 
is chiefly concerned with the future of the workers and the women. 
In this I place all my hopes and expectations; for this I will 
work all my life and with all my strength.” 

A sanguine and perhaps visionary expectation, but certainly the 
words of an earnest and thoughtful worker in the cause of 
humanity. They will not seem to be less visionary when we come 
to see what the nature of women is as they are presented to us in 
Ibsen’s plays, for above everything Ibsen is a pessimist, a de- 
plorer of present abuses and a lamenter over the modern social 
status; and each one of the social dramas deals a blow at some 
prevailing order of things or some existing institution. 

Ibsen’s work as a playwright, his biographer tells us, has been 
intimately connected with contemporary political events. The 
Franco-German war seems to have converted Ibsen into a Social 
Democrat, in politics at least, and he has enjoyed the privilege— 
rare with political theorists—of seeing his particular and favourite 
theory, that, namely, involved in the ascendency of the individual 
over the State, carried out to the very letter. He shall himself 
be the exponent of his own views. It was towards the end of the 
war that he wrote thus, frankly stating his opinion to Dr. Georg 
Brandes: “The State is the curse of the individual. ... The 
State must go! That will be a revolution that will find me 
on its side. Undermine the idea of the State, set up in its place 
spontaneous action, and the idea that spiritual relationship is the 
only thing that makes for unity, and you will start the elements 
of a liberty which will be something worth possessing.” <A fine 
phrase, indeed! But the statesman who is rather a patriot than 
a politician, and who has dealt with men from the practical more 
than from the poetical side, might say that it was only a long-winde:l 
way of writing Anarchy. 

Would the poet’s scheme work ? Ibsen was to find out for himself ; 
for a few months after he had written this sentence, the ‘State’ did 
‘‘go”’ during the reign of the Paris Commune; in its place “ spon- 
taneous action” of “the individual” was set up, but alas! “the idea 
of spiritual relationship ” among the Communards and Petroleurs did 
not make for “ unity ”’ ; the liberty that resulted was licence ; anarchy 
followed, then collapse, and after that the inevitable reaction. 

His biographer informs us that this painful disillusion startled 
and horrified Ibsen. Events of this kind are apt to convert weak- 
kneed visionary Democrats into stiff Conservatives; but if Ibsen is a 
visionary, he is not weak-kneed; he resolved, we are told, to give 
up at once the idea of political evangelization and reform. He would 
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in future merely observe and record “the hypocrisy of society, the 
brutality of personal egotism.” This resolve has resulted in the 
eight social dramas that are dealt with in this article. Ibsen has 
in no sense altered his views: he is still a preacher; he is still 
a Social Democrat; but whereas formerly he wished to change the order 
of the body politic, he would now reform the ordering of society : not 
of all society, for that in a way comprehends the body politic, not of 
the working classes nor of the so-called upper classes, but of that section 
of the middle class, of the very provincial sort, with which alone, 
apparently, he has been thrown, with which alone, at all events, he 
fills his plays. His first play of the new series, 4 Young Men’s 
League, sets forth the hypocrisy of politics and the base motives that 
underlie the Democratic movements of the day. In his second play, 
The Pillars of Society, he attacks the ordering of modern society ; it 
is rotten to the core in Ibsen’s eyes, and the so-called “ pillars of 
society ” that profess to hold it up are themselves a still greater 
sham and delusion. It was not till Ibsen wrote his third piece, A 
Doll’s House, that he really roused the attention of Western Europe. 

When the play opens Nora Helmar has been married eight years 
to a husband who is fond of her and whose affection she returns, but 
he has treated her not as a reasonable woman but as a spoilt child. 
She has been brought up by a father who likewise spoilt her, and who 
was a man of loose morality in financial matters. Nora is an impul- 
sive, light hearted, doll-woman, charming as dol]-women may be 
charming, but unprincipled. She is false; she lies without com- 
punction; she is greedy. A heartless flirt up to the point of endea- 
vouring to extract money from a friend of the family; her conver- 
sation, moreover, with this friend is of an equivocal and prurient 
character that hardly M. Zola himself could improve upon. Yet 
this offensive young woman adores her husband and her children. 
Eight years of married life have not taught her a particle of worldly 
wisdom ; and when there is no other way of procuring a holiday for 
her husband, and his health seems to require it, she calmly forges 
a commercial document, placing herself thereby in the power of 
a villain. This is the staple of the first two of the three acts. In the 
third a great and sudden change has come ever the character of Nora. 
Her conventional husband’s horror at the forgery committed by his 
wife, and the disgrace it will bring upon him, opens her eyes to the 
hollowness of the whole situation. When, by the sudden repentance 
and reformation of the villain, the exposure is avoided, and her hus- 
band proposes to take her into favour again, she refuses, considering 
that she has been unfairly treated. By her father first and then by 
her husband she has been treated asa doll; she has not dwelt in a 
home but in a doll’s house; she has not lived eight years in serious 
marriage, but eight years in companionship with a strange man. She 
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must now study life for herself at first hand, she must establish her 
own individuality ; whereupon, abandoning her husband and children, 
she opens the door and walks out into the world to attain these two 
most desirable objects. As the curtain falls the front door closes 
with a bang, and husband and children are left, the first virtually a 
widower, the second motherless. 

To state the plot in plain English is to state its utter absurdity. 
In this play, it will be observed, there are two underlying motives, 
or what the French critics style ‘dées méres. The law of heredity and 
the necessity for individualisation. These two motives underlie 
nearly every one of the social plays of Ibsen, and are to him what 
the inexorable laws of destiny are as motives to the ancient Greek 
playwrights. In the Doll’s House there is in truth something of a 
superabundance and something of a clashing of motives, for Nora’s 
troubles come from two causes ; first, hereditarily through her father’s 
wickedness, and secondly, because of the suppression of her individu- 
ality by her husband’s injudicious treatment of her. This unfortunate 
gentleman might, however, reasonably remonstrate with his play- 
wright, “‘ Why do you make me responsible and hold me up to scorn for 
my wife’s faults and follies, when you know that by your own theories 
she could be nothing else but foolish and faulty through the iniquity 
of her father ?”’ The husband might further ask, “‘ Whence comes it, 
with any scientific consistency, that Nora, in spite of her unfortunate 
antecedents and my wicked suppression of her individuality, was 
after all capable of such a sudden and energetic action, and such an 
absolutely right scientific solution of the situation in the third act? 
I{ad she after all a forefather or a foremother, some way farther back 
than the wicked father, whose influence for good must have overcome 
his for evil, and why, pray, was this ancestor not referred to in your 
play?” 

Is not such criticism as this all but fatal to the pretensions of the 
novelist or the playwright who seeks to work on simple scientific 
principles instead of dealing with human nature at first hand ? 
Ibsen is of the fashionable scientific school; by his method he must 
needs overlook the countless complexities of human life, in order to 
bring human motives and actions into accord with scientific formule. 
Ibsen, however, is a poet, a dreamer and a thinker, as well as a 
scientific formal theorist, and his work has therefore much more in 
it than the dull, monotonous materialism of the so-called “ natu- 
ralist,’’ but he works with their tools nevertheless. 

His next work, ‘hosts, deals with heredity as a motive. Captain 
Alving has been a drunkard, and a coarse sensual voluptuary. No one, 
however, but his wife is aware of his various iniquities, and she is a 
widow with an only son when the play opens. Mrs. Alving’s pious 
desire is to strengthen the excellent reputation left by her scoundrel 
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of a husband among his fellow townsmen, and to rear up their son 
into a respectable and honourable manhood. The hereditary vices of 
the father are the “Ghosts” that walk the earth, and they have 
entered into the bodies of Captain Alving’s son and of his illegitimate 
daughter. The young man so possessed is quite a pleasant gentle- 
man in manner and speech, but when he returns from Paris, where 
he has been working as an art student, he very soon exhibits a very 
unhappy propensity to crime. He drinks three glasses of wine 
when one should have contented him, and flirts with a young lady in 
a manner which must have seemed outrageous in the eyes of the 
“« pietistically religious circles ’’ of Ibsen’s natal town of Skien, where 
it is said the scene is laid. Presently all the symptoms of the 
diseases inherited by him from his father show themselves in the 
unfortunate young man with an aggravation and suddenness which, 
from a medical point of view, nothing but the exigencies of the stage 
could justify. In the last act he lies a jibbering idiot, calling upon 
his distracted mother to give him poison, which the audience foresee 
she is about to do as the curtain falls. It is a terrible tragedy, 
removed by a hair's breadth from being a farce. 

Mrs. Alving stands supreme among the women of Ibsen’s social 
drama—at least in the opinion of extreme Ibsenites—as a roble, 
high-minded, unselfish, self-sacrificing, virtuous, and pre-eminently 
“sensible” lady, and it is a measure of the playwright’s estimate of 
women, of his strong, perhaps unconscious misogyny, to bear in mind 
that this ‘ wise and virtuous woman ”’ sees nothing greatly to blame 
in an almost unmentionable form of crime, that she encourages her 
son to drink champagne when his doctor would certainly prescribe 
toast and water, and that by her own confession, she had left her 
husband and offered herself toa virtuous clergyman who had refused 
the tender! The virtuous clergyman, it should be noted, is invariably 
with Ibsen the representative of conventional Philistinism and the 
butt of the freer thinking personages of the drama. 

Giosts had, perhaps naturally, raised a storm of horror and 
indignation by its plain speaking, and An Enemy of the People, the 
play which came next, is a long tirade against the ingratitude of 
the world towards those, who, like Ibsen, seek to better it by telling 
the truth. An Enemy of the People is not a play at all. Its hero, Dr. 
Stockman, the medical director at a bathing establishment, raises uni- 
versal disapprobation by calling attention to the bad drainage which 
infects a mineral spring to which the town owes all its prosperity. 
Mr. Gosse well and critically calls the work a novelette in dialogue. 
Even that, is, perhaps, unduly to raise anticipation of literary enter- 
tainment. It is certainly, however, a sound bit of ethical teaching, 
a sermon shamming as a play; but no one wants to go to the 
theatre to hear a sermon. 
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Rosmersholm, the next play, is devoted chiefly to local politics, and 
to a psychological study of the progress of the establishment of the 
individuality of two lovers, one a semi-virtuous, conventional prig, 
the other a young adventuress, with a singularly contradictory and 
complicated nature; she loves the man, yet refuses him; she con- 
fesses to the assassination of her lover’s wife under circumstances of 
peculiar baseness and atrocity, and is yet full of high aspiration for the 
reformation of the world. When the situation becomes overstrained 
he and she walk down to the same mill-dam where the unfortuncte 
wife had been persuaded to commit suicide, and drown themselves. 
Heretlity is less the idée mére of this play than the necessity for the 
assertion of individuality. The concurrent political motive is to be 
found in the extract already quoted from Ibsen’s speech to the work- 
men of Bergen two years before the publication of this play, namely, 
that society can be raised only by an aristocracy of character and 
will and understanding on the part of women and of workmen. 

It is easy to set Rosmersholm down as inchoate, incoherent, and 
inconsistent : it is all that, but none the less it is like life as it pre- 
sents itself to us when we hold but half the threads of motives and 
effects in our hands, and know but half the sequels; but to those 
who require their drama or their fiction done up into nicely assorted, 
duly labelled packets, it must be eminently disappointing. To the 
clever parodist it is difficult to imagine a happier hunting-field 
than this interesting and very absurd drama. 

Ibsen, it will be seen, is essentially a moral playwriter, a writer 
with u strong ethical purpose. I want, he seems to say in every one 
of his plays, not to entertain you, far less to amuse you—and in 
justice to him it may freely be ‘admitted that he does neither—but to 
teach you; and time was when his moral came as a tag to his play 
as inevitably as Msop’s “ The Fable teaches.” The Pillars of Society, 
the second of the social series, ends with as plain a conclusion from 
the facts as Asop’s tales or a country clergyman’s sermon :— 
“‘ Berwick. There is another thing which I have learned in the 
last few days. It is that you women are the real pillars of society.” 

‘* Miss Hessel. That is a poor lesson, brother. No; the spirits of 
truth and liberty, those are the pillars of society.”—Very true. 
Virtus est bona res. It is useless to deny it. 

Now, however, Ibsen has become more wary, or has caught the 
trick of indefiniteness from some modern playwrights, and he goes as 
far in the direction of vagueness as before he went in that of plain- 
ness. Though his purpose is as strong as ever, he is careful to leave 
something in doubt, something to be puzzled over as the curtain falls. 
He loves to end with the suggestion of an enigma. In (hosts the 
audience asks itself, as it puts on its great-coat and opera cloak, “Is 
Mrs. Alving really going to poison her idiot son?*’ In The Doll’s 
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House it wants to know where Mrs. Helmer is going when she gets 

outside her own front door, and if she ever means to come home | 
again? And in Rosmersholm, it asks (as well it may), “ Why did 
these two people kill themselves in the neighbouring mill-dam, when 
they might as easily have married and ‘ lived happily ever after’ ? ” 

Of Ibsen’s Wild Duck, which just preceded Rosmersholm, little 
need be said, for it is in truth hardly a play at all, though it has so 
far the form of a play as to be written in dialogue and divided into 
scenes and acts. It is one of the gloomiest bits of pure pessimism 
ever laid before the public even in these days of abounding pessim- 
ism. It stands in contrast with the last but one of the series of 
social dramas, the play with the pretty title of Ze Lady from the Sea, 
which has been already mentioned as the solitary deviation of the 
playwright into temporary and modified optimism. When a child 
has been crying for a long time after an impossible plaything, and 
its exasperated nurse finally lets it have its will, the irrational baby 
-8 apt to say, “ Now I don’t want it.” This is the plot of the play ; 
The Lady from the Sea is a foundling after a wreck at sea, a girl bred 
in a lighthouse. She marries an exemplary landsman, but she only 
moderately loves her husband and is not content with her home. 
Herself a creature of the briny waves, she pines for and cries after 
one of her kind, an impossible plaything lover in the shape of a rough 
seafaring Finn. It is suggested that he is disreputable and unworthy, 
but she cries for him irrationally all the same. At last she has her 
will, she is bidden to take her Finn; but observe the excellent result 
of letting the “ individuality of the individual ” assert itself freely, 
in other words, of allowing every one to do just as he pleases! 
The moment she has full liberty to take her sailor lover, she says, 
“Now I don’t want him,” and turns contentedly to her worthy 
husband, who might, but does not, say, ‘‘ Now I don’t want you!” 

This play was clearly written in a genial mood. The moral is 
so obviously told in the story that the author had no need to enforce 
it tediously, and for once the stern ethical theorist is lost in the 
poet. The piece is really filled with a glamour of romance; it is 
bright and sunny, a half-play, half-fairy-tale, that no one but a true 
poet could have written. This, however,-is not the sort of stuff that 
the true Ibsenite cares for, and the author hastened to write J[edda 
Gabler. 

This last piece is, as I write, before the public; it is being 
played with rare thoughtfulness and finish by two young American 
actresses, Miss Robins and Miss Marion Lea, and I venture to think 
that this public presentment of an Ibsen play will bear out all I 
have said of the supreme stage craft of the author; of his consum- 
mate power of compelling an audience to be interested in his drama. 
No ons who has only read a play of Ibsen’s can tell what possibili- 
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ties lie in it when it is well and sympathetically acted. It is as if 
the dry bones of a skeleton were by a miracle clothed with flesh, and 
lived and moved. 

Hedda Gabler is undoubtedly the strongest piece of dramatic work 
that Ibsen has yet done; but, as usual, the plot, the motives, the 
characters, and situations are taken not from life but from the 
author’s dreams of what life might be if all his pessimist theories of 
it were sound. If, indeed, the majority of the actors in a humana 
comedy were diseased in body or in mind, the few virtuous men and 
women weak and tiresome fools, and all the energetic people full 
of purposeless duplicity and meanness or cruelty, then Hedda Gabler 
would be a representative drama of human life. But, to use Milton’s 
phrase, ‘skilful considerers ef human things,” as exemplitied in 
poets and playwrights, have during the last two thousand years 
come to the nearly unanimous conclusion that we are neither so 
weak nor so wicked as Ibsen paints us. Asa piece of ethical reason- 
ing, therefere, the play is inconclusive. It is difficult in setting 
forth the mere plots, and in describing the dramatis persone of the 
Ibsen plays, to convey to the reader a just idea of how the lack of 
ull truth to nature in the motives and in the conceptions of the 
characters, and how a medium of poor and pointless dialogue tend to 
spoil them for men and women who know the world as it exists in 
civilised centres. We feel that we are dealing with a fairy story, 
or listening to the recital of a dream. A clever woman lately said 
to me, after reading some of Ibsen’s plays, “I don’t like them 
because they are such very dull reading; there is no colour; the 
dialogue is as if skeleton men were talking to each other, the charac- 
ters are so very uncivilised. They are like savages in their coarse, 
graceless, tactless directness.” 

This is just criticism, but it only applies truly to Ibsen’s plays as 
they are read. Hedda Gabler, as we read her talk, is an impossible, 
inhuman woman—a savage, a skeleton ; but when she comes before 
us interpreted by such a consummate actress as Miss Robins has 
shown herself—she lives. She lives, but still she is atrocious and 
intolerable. Hedda Gabler, the heroine of the piece, taken all round, 
is, indeed, perhaps at once the most stupid as well as the wickedest 
woman in the whole range of the European drama. When we have 
done with her (by suicide), as the curtain drops, we ask ourselves if the 
author has not taken a liberty with us in putting a mad woman upon 
the stage. That there are liars enough about us, no one needs to 
learn from a play, and that there are plenty of women made malignant 
by envy and jealousy, or, more commonly still, by their unappeas- 
able vanity, and that there are women who, but for fear of conse- 
quences, would not hesitate at crime to appease their malignity. 
This we all know, and these women are dramatically interesting ; 
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but if a woman is malignant to the point of murder and with no 
sufficient cause: if she commits her crimes with a certainty of being 
found out: then we feel that we are being cheated. Hedda Gabler 
is not a dramatis persona to arouse tragic horror, but a lunatic 
(created for ethical reasons) whose place is not on the stage, but in 
a madhouse. 

Put plainly and shortly, this is the plot: Hedda Gabler, married 
to a good, weak, and conventional man whom she does not love, 
finds on returning from her honeymoon an old school-fellow, Thea 
Elvsted, married herself to a gentleman not in the play. Thea, a 
sweet, weak, and pretty woman, has herself eloped with a man of 
genius, Livborg, a temporarily reformed rake and drunkard, with 
whom Hedda has herself long before had a strong flirtation. This 
circumstance, and the fact that Thea has pretty golden hair— 
“irritating hair” the playwright makes his heroine call it—is 
motive enough to induce Hedda to plot to get Lévborg into her 
power, not that she cares for him or for any one, but in order to 
spite the weak and pretty Thea. Hedda having induced Lovborg 
to renew his flirtation with herself, lures him back into habits of 
drunkenness. She steals from him, and wantonly and cruelly destroys, 
the manuscript work which is to make him famous. It has been the 
work of years, and has been written under the influence of Thea’s 
love. Hedda gloats over its destruction, and, as she puts it leaf by 
leaf in the stove, she exclaims, with fiendish malignity: “I am 
burning Thea’s child!’’ This Hedda Gabler has esthetic tastes, 
and when she gives the now ruined and reckless Lévborg a pistol to 
kill himself with, and recommends him to make a romantic end by 
shooting himself in the head, he grievously disappoints her by 
wounding himself mortally in the stomach. After gaining so many 
of her objects, Hedda herself tires of life, and when a certain 
admirer, a Judge, offers to screen her from detection for her crime 
at the price of her surrender of herself, she suddenly shoots herself, 
and the curtain falls. 

Now, it is all very well to be patient with the pessimism of the 
ultra-pessimists, but such a “ superfluity of naughtiness”” and imbe- 
cility as this is past all tolerance. Where-has Ibsen lived to find men 
and women such devils and fools? Is he not libelling Dresden and 
Munich where he has spent his later years, or Christiania, where he 
passed his early manhood?’ The women of these cities have great 
cause, certuinly, to quarrel with this misogynist playwright. Per- 
haps earlier impressions of life bias his judgment: they often affect 
us: and he is describing, or libelling, society as he once knew it 
at Skien, in Southern Norway, that centre of Pietistic Religion and 
the Timber Trade. 

It will be clear from this rapid analysis that Ibsen’s so-called 
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social dramas are not, with the exception of his last and great work, 
dramas at all in the sense of being attempts to render by dialogue 
and scenic movement the motives and actions of that strange, com- 
posite being, man, but that they are moral themes put upon the 
stage, through which run the two already-mentioned leading theories 
of life—heredity and the necessity of individual assertion. Two 
great truths. No man who has closely watched the ordering of 
human affairs, either as savant or worldling, can doubt the truth of 
the doctrine of heredity. Does it, however, need at this day such 
simple exposition as alone it can get in the limits of a short play? 





It is a doctrine full of limitations and extensions, fullof complexity, 
and it is far better elucidated in such a cycle of realistic fiction as 
the lengthy Rougon-Macquart series of M. Zola; but it can be best 
of all dealt with in a serious scientific treatise where the misleading 
imaginative element is wholly omitted. 

Ibsen’s second doctrine is of larger import and of more urgent 
interest. Individualism underlies all the Liberalism of to-day. It 
is the dominant idea in modern democracy, and few sane well- 
wishers for humanity will shrink from aspirations towards the 
liberation, within safe limits, of the individual will and energies. 
Ibsen is a poet first and a social philosopher afterwards. It is 
not too much to say, with his plays in our memory, that he loves 
extremes: the people he puts into them are extreme people, their 
views are extreme views. A play is of the playwright’s own 
fashioning ; he is autocrat therein, and he can clothe his views and 
motives in the guise of human beings, and conduct their actions to what 
issues he pleases. This is what Ibsen has done; if he goes further 
and does what the great dramatists have done, and procures himself 
vast audiences, who shall listen spell-bound and accept his con- 
clusions, he has done the very highest thing that can be done in 
art. He has his finger on the lever that moves the moral world. This 
is what Ibsen has not yet accomplished ; and it remains to be proved 
if he can. It may be that he will succeed with Hedda Gabler. If he 
does, it will de, I think, because this play alone among its author’s 
is devoid of moral purpose. It is a thrilling psychological study 
of a woman's soul, and what is most singular about it is, that 
the story and its ending deliberately give the lie to Ibsen’s own 
favourite doctrine. Hedda asserts her individuality ; she has her 
will all through—her very wicked will—and yet the end is tragedy ! 
So far as was known, till Hedda Gabler was seen, it was evident that 
an intelligent rendering of one of these curious plays would always 
procure a few theatrefuls of intelligent and curious listeners out of the 
many millions of dwellers in this city. There were many others who 
went in when Ibsen was in the bill; there are always the translunary 
politicians, the seekers after the philosopher’s stone in literature, the 
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pure dullards hurrying any whither from the imputation of Philis- 
tinism, the students of the unknowable, mystics, disdainers of the lucid 
and adorers of the obscure ; there are always, too, morbid lovers of the 
indecorous, the perverted and the obscene ; and then, again, there are 
the worshippers of the great god Fad in all his changing shapes— 
these will always form a pretty sprinkling in pit, stalls, and galleries 
when Ibsen is acted ; but not all the curious put together represent a 
nation or even the tiniest section of anation. Possibly, 4 Lady fron 
the Sea, which is about to be given, and which is optimistic, and 
Hedda Gabler, where the author abandons his two raling theories, may 
draw audiences. In the recent controversy on Ibsen’s dramatic and 
literary position he has been claimed by his friends as a realist, and 
I am not aware that his enemies have denied his claim. He isa 
realist indeed in manner, in style, in dialogue: his characters talk 
with almost the pointlessness of real life, and have everything of 
real life but its redundancy ; but this does not constitute a realist in 
any true sense, and the enumeration I have given of his characters 
and their motives will suffice to show that no purer idealist, no 
truer romanticist ever wrote for the stage. As Ibsen and his 
advocates claim for him that he is essentially an ethical writer, one 
who seeks to better the world by his presentment of the doings of its 
inhabitants on his stage, it is not unfair to ask if he has succeeded in 
his intent. He is an ideal dramatist ; has he set up one single ideal 
figure and so clothed it with mortality that men may believe in it 
and use it as a standard to live by, hating and despising, or loving and 
admiring and striving to live up to this standard? Has he made 
folly seem more foolish by his humour, villainy and hypocrisy more 
contemptible by his wit, or raised the standard of right doing 
Will he leave behind him a Lord Foppington, a Tartuffe, a Hamlet, 
or a Cordelia? His enemies may contend that he has degraded 
humanity by many degrees and condoned the vileness that he paints. 
If his types are to be accepted as normal the world is certainly a 
viler as well as a gloomier place than most of us have supposed. 

I have been struck lately by the judgment upon the drama written 
deliberately by Heinrich Heine in the later years of his life. Heine 
was a cynic, with no measured contempt for sentimentality, and was 
one who had too good cause to be a pessimist, yet this was his 
judgment of a great classic dramatist so apparently remote from him 
in thought and feeling as Racine :—‘‘ Whether Euripides is a greater 
poet than Racine I do not know. But this I know, that Racine has 
been a living fountain of love and of the sense of honour, and that a 
whole nation has drawn enthusiasm, delight, and inspiration from 
this source. What more can you seek from a poet ?” 

It is a poet who says this, and the subtlest critic of this century. 

OswaLp CrawFuRb. 
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TRADES UNIONISM AMONG WOMEN. 
I. 


Last winter I was present at a meeting of laundresses in Fulham. 
The Gas Stokers’ Union had gallantly called out their band and 
had played the women out of their laundries, until they came troop- 
ing in after the music like the children of Hamelin Town at the 
heels of the pied piper! When the proceedings began, however, 
a gentleman, who had looked in by chance, rose and asked sarcasti- 
cally, “Whether we were a meeting of the Salvation Army?” 
“Sir,” I replied, “this is a meeting of Trades Unionists; we are the 
Salvation Army.” And, in saying this, I am sure no sound Trades 
Unionist will think that I overshot the mark. The truth is that 
this question of the organization of women’s labour is inextricably 
bound up with the grave industrial problems which are now pressing 
in all countries of the civilised world for their solution, and the 
right settlement of which is a matter of life and death to nations. 
We cannot possibly remain any longer indifferent to the conditions 
under which hundreds of thousands of the women of England gain 
their bread and that of their families. The fatalistic attitude 
adopted in the past towards the working out of that law of so-called 
political economy which may be briefly expressed in the saying, 
‘Every man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost,” has been 
modified at last by the horrors which have been developed through 
unregulated competition. Except in the well-organized trades, we 
are face to face with a struggle for bread so unintelligent that it 
often defeats its own object. Take, for instance, some factory 
which twenty years ago employed a thousand men whose wages were 
such that on them they could maintain their wives and children at 
home in comfort—and the wife of the working man has surely enough 
to do in “keeping things straight” and watching over her little 
ones. After a while, however, the firm take on a few young women 
who soon do as much work as their fathers, but at a far lower rate 
of remuneration. The change does not end here, or we might only 
say, ‘It is well that the girls should be adding to the common stock 
and relieving the family burdens until such time as they themselves 
shall have a home of their own.” What follows is that the 
employers, under pressure of competition, steadily increase the 
staff of women and decrease the staff of men, with the result that 
the husbands, and fathers, and brothers drop into doing odd jobs for 
wages which make it impossible for them to keep up the home, 
whilst the wives and daughters resort to the factory in order to 
make up the weekly winnings. Thus the home goes more or less to 
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pieces, whilst the dividends earned by the business on the invested 
capital are often more than trebled. After this, in too many cases, 
begins the process by which the wages of the unorganized women 
workers are lowered, little by little, till they drop to starvation level. 

If we turn from factory labour to the labour of the workshop, we 
find the same conditions further aggravated by the fact that the 
want of publicity encourages the growth of various abuses which are 
almost impossible in places of business subject to authorized inspec- 
tion. Both as to hours and as to sanitary conditions, the lot of 
those who are engaged in workshops is, as a rule, far worse than 
that of those who work in the least well-regulated factories. I 
know a warehouse-workshop in one of our large towns where the 
hours are, including the time allowed for food, eleven daily ; where 
the weekly earnings rarely average 7s.; where the work is carried 
on, and the food must be eaten in a room the sanitary conditions of 
which are bad, and where all the workers are congregated at the 
top story, the only access to which is by a small iron stair, so that 
in case of fire not a life could be saved. Instances such as this could 
be multiplied by hundreds in towns such as Glasgow, Liverpool, or 
London ; they cry out for legislation of the character proposed by 
the various Bills which have been recently introduced into the 
House of Commons. The lives of the present and the health of 
future generations are at stake, and even were the reasons for inter- 
ference less strong, we must hold that proper provisions as to sani- 
tary conditions and accommodation, as to meal-times, and as to exit 
in case of fire, are matters which ought not to be left to the bene- 
volent discretion of individuals, whose self-interest too often appears 
to lie in their neglect. 

A lower deep, however, is reached as soon as we come to the 
disgraceful circumstances which often attend home-labour. At first 
sight, one is tempted to say that it is well that there should be indus- 
tries which permit the women engaged in them to work at home. It 
seems as if it must be well that they should be able to contribute 
something to the common stock by taking to occupations which 
admit of their fulfilling their home duties the while. What is the 
result of this system? Alas! when once a home has been invaded 
by an industry, the home too often falls a victim to its exigencies. 
In Shoreditch, one finds that the wives and elder daughters are not 
the only members of the family who are busy with matchbox- 
making ; it is the little children who suffer most. ‘Of course,” a 
mother will say, “it is very hard on the little ones, and of course we 
cheat about school, but their little fingers are so quick—thev that 
have the most of them are the best off.” And so the match-boxes 
made for firms said to pay over 17 per cent. dividend are produced 
in this way, by the labour of the mother and her little ones living 
and working in a single room. All the available space in this room 
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is covered often by boxes drying, the whole of which must be stacked 
before any member of the family can lie down to sleep. 

It would be idle to quote more instances of the manner in which 
the problems of women’s labour work out. In some ways the shop- 
assistants (like the railway servants) are a class standing somewhat 
apart, for the conditions of their lives—which are frequently inju- 
rious if not fatal to health—are plain in the public view. Young 
girls are to be found in considerable numbers working in unhealthy 
shops for seventy, eighty, and even ninety hours a week; they have 
miserable wages and insufficient time for either rest or food. At the 
present moment they, and the men engaged in similar situations, are 
crying out to the public to help them. The employers are requested 
to close early, or to give a half-holiday once a week ; the customers 
are requested not to shop on certain days, or after certain hours. 
Something certainly may be hoped for from the education of public 
opinion on these points, but far greater progress would be made if 
the employed, both men and women, were to take the matter into 
their own hands, and by organization and combination strengthen 
the forces of those who wish them well. 

This course would be the more desirable because, by means of a 
strong union, the shop-assistants would be able to touch effectively 
other grave evils, connected with their occupation, against which at 
present they have no remedy. They might deal, if they were 
organized on a sound Trades-Union basis, with the vexed wages 
question, and could at least prevent girls who have comfortable 
homes underselling those who needs must work for a maintenance, 
by giving their services for mere pocket-money, as is too frequently 
the case. The special difficulty of the labour question, as far as 
women are concerned, is indeed much the same in all directions. 
We have to ask ourselves, when they are urged by necessity to gain 
their own living, or when they are only laudably anxious to add to 
the family means :—‘‘ How are we to prevent them from lowering 
the current rate of wages in the trades they seek to enter?” It 
has been urged that the men, whose pay they lower, and whose place 
they take, should console themselves by reflecting that only the 
trades for which women are specially apt will eventually fall to their 
share, and that men who are displaced by them will also eventually 
take to fitter work: Facts will not support this argument. Take, for 
example, some of our agricultural districts, where in winter the men 
may be seen lounging round the cottage door whilst their wives are 
in the fields, and that too, as any parson’s wife will tell you, greatly 
to the detriment of all that should make the home. ‘Trades Unionism 
alone can come to the rescue in this matter, and should be encouraged 
by all who have the true welfare of women at heart, to put forth its 
fullest powers, so that it may finally succeed in bringing all those 
who seek to enter on the work of a trade within the rules of that 
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trade. Once women are brought within the rules of the callings 
which they seek to pursue, the just objection to and fear of their 
labour felt by men will disappear, and not only so, but the whole 
social position of women themselves will be advanced. Learning to 
act with others and for the good of others is in itself an education ; 
self-respect is evoked by a sense of responsibility; the intelligence 
is aroused and cultivated by the effort which must be made more or 
less by every member of a Trades Union to understand the economies 
of the particular trade; for all come constantly in touch with such 
problems as the causes of the rise and fall of wages, or the relations of 
demand and supply, or of capitalandlabour. Each woman gradually 
learns that her individual action is important to the well-being of 
all, and realises that the future of her children as wage-earners is 
directly affected by her own conduct and her influence on the policy 
of her Trades Union. 

In this way, women may learn, and do learn to take an interest in 
such questions of legislation as bear on the condition cf the factories 
or workshops in which they labour, and in various questions con- 
nected with that labour in which at present their experience is 
lamentably deficient. Not only is the rapidity with which even 
those of ordinary intelligence will assimilate fresh information, 
provided it bears on the conditions of their daily work, already 
remarkable, but their awakened interest, when it becomes more 
widespread, must tell with immeasurable force in elevating them 
generally, and in giving them the education of responsible and 
serious life. We are constantly told that want of livelihood drives our 
sisters into the streets. This statement is to some extent true, but 
it requires modification. We—all of us I mean who have touched 
everything but the fringe of the great labour problem—know well 
how the strong man is demoralised by long periods of “ out of work.”’ 
We know how it comes to pass that he who has been a steadfast 
toiler for the home, through no fault of his own is condemned to 
idleness, and we know how idleness brings discouragement and loss 
of self-respect; we know how gradually the once brave and busy 
workman drops step by step till the last point is reached, and beggary 
and vice become the companions with whom he walks daily unashamed. 





There is nothing sooner lost, even with the strong man, than the 
habit of daily and regular work. The woman with her weaker 
physical organization, her days of weariness and nervous depression, 
is even more exposed to lose all love for the toil by which she earns 
the pittance which stands between her and famine. Once this habit 
of regular work gone, then what has the woman to save her from 
her fall? Here the Trades Union steps in, and on the ground that 
it acts most certainly with immense preventive force in this direction, 
I would urge the claims of this work on all those women who feel 
the sacredness of the tie of our commor womanhood. Not only does 
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the Trades Union educate its members and develop their mind and 
character: it gives to them social protection and support in the 
bitter crises of sickness or of enforced “out of work.” The daily 
visit to the “ Office ’’ at such a time, the daily word with the official 
in whose presence the book must be signed if “ out of work ” pay is 
to be drawn at the end of the week, have helped many a girl to pass 
triumphantly through periods of the sorest temptation. 

As long as our women keep their habit of regular work they 
keep their honour; even if starvation sits within their doors. I have 
followed most closely every detail of the lives of women who have 
never known what it was to have six shillings wages in the week. I 
have known them live their long lives without a murmur, honest, vir- 
tuous women, independent, asking charity of none. There are thou- 
sands of women such as these in every large town, knowing nothing of 
what we call the joys of life, but ready to meet death as bravely and 
uncomplainingly as they have lived. To them, in their sordid 
misery, we, who sit in honour, should bow the knee. Their lives 
surely are both our glory and our shame: our glory that there 
should be such depths of pure heroism in our common nature ; our 
shame, seeing that we do naught to put within their reach some- 
thing of all that wealth of life which we ourselves so abundantly 
enjoy. 

It must, however, be remembered that mere goodwill to the cause 
will not make a sound Trades Unionist. I could point to more than 
one centre of women’s industry in which the work of their organiza- 
tion is suffering grievously from the uninformed zeal of philan- 
thropic friends. There are, unfortunately, now on foot commercial 
speculations which have obtained the countenance and support of 
well-known men, and of charitable ladies with pleasant-sounding 
titles, because they call themselves “ friendly” societies, but which 
are held by the highest authority on the subject to have no right to 
be called “friendly.” In like manner, societies ure started under 
the name of Trades Unions which have as much claim to be so 
described as a coal and clothing club, or a sewing class. The result 
of such enterprises, however well-meaning, is most disastrous in 
every way. The women joining them are deluded into the belief 
that they are members of a trade organization, whereas they are 
merely the clients of a few kindly and generous persons accustomed 
from their youth to the exercise of charity and patronage. The 
accredited representatives of labour find their councils rejected, and 
are forced to stand aloof, whilst their necessary inaction is misunder- 
stood by the outside public, and misrepresented as want of interest in, 
or even hostility to, the organization of women. The truth is, that 
no honest workmen can countenance what they know to be little 
else than a fraud on their fellow-labourers. 

VOL. XLIX. N.S. 3E 
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There is but one safe course for those who are willing to work 
for Trades Unionism amongst women. The business in which they 
aspire to engage is a very serious business, and mistakes are both 
mischievous and easily made: no mere general acquaintance with 
the difficulties of workers will enable their friends, however warm- 
hearted, to direct their efforts successfully, for the conditions of 
different trades are different, and their different needs have to be 
reflected in the organization by which they are represented, if that 
organization is to be truly efficient; nor will any amount of 
sympathy replace the absence of that practical knowledge which 
alone will show, in each instance, what is the special reform which 
should be fought for :—-whether compensation for “ standing time,”’ 
“ regulation of fines,” shorter hours, or better pay. Let the willing 
amateur, therefore, who desires to help this cause, seek the guidance 
of the Trades Council in his own town: he will be sure to find 
amongst its members that experience in which he himself is defi- 
cient, and—if he acts on their advice—he will at least be saved from 
that bitterness of failure which comes of misapplied power. 

Emiia F, 8. Dike. 





II. 


Tue formation of women’s trade societies is undoubtedly a difficult 
task, and has even been declared impossible. It is certainly true 
that many earnest attempts to get working women to combine have 
failed; nevertheless the facts of the case, discouraging though they 
may be, are hardly sufficient warrant for Mr. Haldane’s statement 
in the December number of the Contemporary Review, that Trades 
Unionism among women is almost non-existent. As several writers 
and speakers have of late made assertions to the same effect, I am 
anxious to publish a few figures which may give some indication as 
to the number of women unionists in the kingdom. In 1875, Mrs. 
Paterson and Miss Simcox, two of the most energetic and able 
pioneers of the movement, attended the Trades Union Congress held 
that year in Glasgow. Much doubt was felt at the time as to whether 
they would be admitted as delegates, but the majority of trades 
unionists welcomed the idea cf organization among women, and, 
after Miss Simcox had read a paper on the subject, a resolution was 
passed in which the members expressed “their satisfaction at the 
development of the first self-helping and self-relying trades union 
movement among women employed in the various industries and 
their determination to assist in promoting it in their respective 
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localities.” At every Congress since 1875 women delegates have 
been present doing good service in giving evidence on such subjects 
as factory inspection, urging in particular, not only an increase in 
the staff of factory inspectors, but also the appointment of women 
as better fitted than men to inspect factories in which women only 
are employed. 

At present it is impossible to state with accuracy the number of 
women unionists in this country. I have, however, succeeded in 
collecting figures which show the number of women represented at 
the last Trades Congress, but it must be noted that numerous 
important societies, some of which have women members, besides 
many societies composed of women only, did not send delegates; the 
figures, therefore, given in the subjoined tables cannot be taken as 
showing the total number of female unionists. As regards the cotton 
industry of Lancashire, with the exception of two or three societies 
counting perhaps a total membership of 6,000, all the weavers’ asso- 
ciations were represented at Congress last year ; so that the figures 
given show almost precisely the number of women unionists in the 
Lancashire cotton industry. It is, however, to be regretted that the 
secretaries of unions comprising both men and women do not always 
take the trouble to register the sex of their members, for I have 
found in many cases that only the initials of the members were 
entered in the books, and, in consequence, the estimates given me by 
the union officials cannot be considered as strictly accurate. 


SocrETIES REPRESENTED AT THE TRADES UNION CoNGRESS AT LIVERPOOL, 
1890, ENROLLING BOTH MEN AND WoMEN. 











, _ | No. of Male | No. of 
} Name of Society Represented. | "Membess. Rr wl 
| | 
| Boot and Shoe Operatives, National Union of . | 32,600 400 
| Card and Blowing Room Operatives, Amalgam: ited 
Association of . ; ? | 5,600 9,000 
Cigar Makers, Mutual Association of, Londen » | 4,665 735 
Gasworkers and General Labourers of Great Britain | 
and Ireland , : - ‘ rl - | 59,200 800 | 
| Hosiery Union, Le icester a . , , ‘ 700 450 | 
| Mill and Factory Workers, Scottish Federal Union 3,230 1,600 
| Trades Council, Glasgow . . ; ‘ 23,700 300 
Trades Federation, Midland Counties , , 9,708 292 
Weavers’ Association, West Riding of Yorkshire if 1,518 1,932 
Weavers, Northern Counties Amalgamated Asso- | | 
ciation of | 20,980 | 26,000 
Weavers, Power Loom, Church and Osw aldtwistlo 593 1,207 
| 
he rie | | 
Total ° ° ° ° ° a 162,49 | 42,716 
| 
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SocIETIES ENROLLING WOMEN ONLY. 














| Name of Society Represented. | ee 
Bookbinding, Society of Women Employed in, London . 200 | 
Bookfolders, Liverpool : ‘ 200 | 
Hat Trimmers and Wool Formers, "Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of, Denton . . ° ° : , . | 2,500 | 
Laundresses, London . : . : : = 400 | 
Match-makers’ Union, Londen ; ; . | 1,300 | 
' Shirt and Collar Makers’ Trade Union, London ; - | 40 
| Tailoresses Coat-making Union . ‘ ° ‘ ; 286 | 
Tailoresses’ Trade Society, Liverpool . ° . pa 120 
Working Women, Bristol Association of ; ; ; 70 
| SS es | ae 


There were, therefore, 47,832 women represented at the le 
Trades Congress. Twenty societies known to me which did not send 
delegates have between them a membership of nearly 10,000.’ There 
are then at least 57,800 women unionists in the United Kingdom. 

We often hear it said that one of the chief difficulties in the way 
of organizing women workers is their inability to comprehend the 
principles of trades unionism. Last September a letter on the 
organization of so-called “ unskilled” women workers appeared in 
the Spectator, in which the writer, who evidently relied for his facts 
on imagination rather than on observation, alluded to the look of 
perplexed amazement on the faces of unskilled women workers when 
listening to an exposition of the doctrines of trades unionism. I 
have been present at many women’s meetings, among both skilled 
and unskilled workers. One of the most striking characteristics of 
such audiences is their ready grasp of the methods of trades unionism. 
When, after the business of the evening has been got through, we 
ask the women what they think of trade societies as a means of 


(1) The following is a list of women’s trades unions unrepresented at the Trades 
Congress in Liverpool, but it does not pretend to be complete. Most of the societies 
enumerated have a membership under 200. The Confectioners, however, are 800 strong ; 
the Framework Knitters, 400 ; the Mill and Factory Operatives’ Union of Dundee, 
5,000; the London Tailoresses, 220: the Weavers of Alva, 700; and the Women 
employed in the Bedstead Trade, 560 :—Bedstead Trade, Women employed in, Bir- 
mingham ; Brushmakers, London; Confectioners, London; Framework Knitters, 
Nottingham; Cigar Makers, Nottingham, 700; Laundresses, Brighton (recently 
affiliated to the London Society), 250; Mantle and Waterproof Cutters, Manchester ; 
Match-Box Makers, Shoreditch and Bow; Mill and Factory Operatives’ Union, 
Dundee and District ; Protective and Provident League, Oxford ; Ropemakers, London; 
Scientific Dress-cutters, London; Seamstresses, Chelsea; Shirt and Collar Makers, 
London ; Shirt Makers, Manchester ; Spinners, Preparers, and Rulers, Belfast ; 
Tuiloresses, London; Upholsteresses, London; Weavers, Warpers, and Winders, 
Belfast ; Wareroom Hands, Belfast; Weavers, Alva; Women’s Union, Aldersgate 
Street, London, &c., & 
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protecting their interests, the almost invariable reply is, “ We ought 
to have formed one long ago. The wages are lower now than they 
used to be, and we have to work harder to get a living.” The real 
difficulty of organization for women lies, not in the want of intelli- 
gent interest in the principles of trade organization, but in the 
circumstances of a woman’s life. A woman seldom starts her indus- 
trial career with the fixed idea of working at her trade till life draws 
to aclose. The chance, however remote, of matrimonial good for- 
tune, or of help from male relatives, tends to weaken her interest in 
the welfare of a trade which she visits only for a season and may 
quit as a bird of passage. Again, the benefits of trade organization 
are not immediate. To start a successful union requires a certain 
amount of public spirit and energy. It demands no small amount of 
self-denial to pay a weekly subscription of 2d. out of a wage of six 
or seven shillings, and some self-sacrifice to attend a meeting after a 
long and hard day’s work. Moreover, large numbers of our work- 
ing women have domestic duties which, in many cases, they are 
neither able nor willing to put aside, and which make attendance at 
meetings almost impossible. Much work is done by women in their 
own homes, and they know little or nothing of other workers in the 
same trade. As may readily be imagined, it is well nigh impossible 
to gather together and animate these isolated units with anything 
like esprit de corps. 

Advocates of women’s suffrage assert that the industrial condi- 
tion of women would be improved if they became objects of direct 
instead of indirect solicitude to politicians. Whether fear of the 
female section of their constituencies would have so much weight 
with members of the House of Commons, I do not pretend to decide, 
but we may rest assured that women’s voice and influence on legis- 
lation concerning industrial questions will never be a factor attract- 
ing very serious consideration unless they are brought together 
through their trade organizations, and so receive an education calcu- 
lated to develop public spirit and rouse them from indifference as to 
their industrial interests. 

More accurate information on labour questions, the collection of 
which would be facilitated by an enlargement of the Labour Statis- 
tical Department of the Board of Trade, would in itself do much 
towards removing some of the evils now existing in connection with 
women’s work. A. simple publication of facts with regard to 
women’s labour would remove the necessity of raising protests in 
Parliament, and would make workwomen less dependent upon legis- 
lation for the removal of abuses. For such purposes legislation 
is seldom so satisfactory as the cultivation of public opinion by 
spreading accurate and copious information. The defects and short- 
comings of our “Starved Government Department” have, however, 
been exposed recently in the New Review by Lady Dilke and 
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the late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, und, although the writers were not in 
complete agreement as to the best method of remedying the defects, 
they were fully in accord as to the insufficiency of the present system. 
Their statements have never been contradicted, and it is to be hoped, 
therefore, that before long, steps may be taken in the direction of 
reform. The work of the Royal Commission for inquiring into the 
relations between employers and employed would, without doubt, be 
much facilitated were more complete statistics and fuller information 
available by means of a better organized Labour Statistical Depart- 
ment. It is impossible to exaggerate the beneficial effects of pub- 
licity in questions affecting the interests of labour. 

The first efforts of Mrs. Paterson and her friends seventeen years 
ago, resulted in the foundation of the present Women’s Trades 
Union League (which has its offices at Clark’s Buildings, in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue), to promote combination among women. Since then 
the importance of the question has greatly increased, for the number 
of our female operatives is growing more rapidly than that of our 
male. There were in the cotton manufacture in 1861, 130 women 
employed to 100 men; in 1871, the number of the former had 
increased to 148; and in 1881, to 164. In the worsted and stuff 
manufacture we find, in 1871, 162 female hands to 100 male, but in 
1881, 180 to 100. In the silk and ribbon trade the women employed 
largely outnumber the men, the proportion, as in nearly all textile 
industries, showing a tendency to increase; in 1871 we find 208 
women to 100 men; but in 1881, 224 to 100. In 1871 there was 
one tailoress to three tailors; whereas in 1881 there was one tailoress 
to two tailors. We have just had a fresh census, and there is 
little doubt that during the last ten years a rapid growth in the 
number of women operatives as compared with men has been taking 
place. This increase of women workers points to the need of spread- 
ing a knowledge of the principles of trade organization among them. 
Mr. Burnett in his last Report on the chain and nail makers, 
writes, “That the wives and daughters are competitors of the 
husbands and fathers, dragging their wages down to lower and 
lower levels.”” What is true of the chain and nail manufacture is 
true of many other branches of industry. “Rightly or wrongly,” 
I once heard a working man say, when addressing a women’s 
meeting, “‘we refused in my trade to work with women, and why ? 
Because we know that as soon as the women come in, down go the 
wages.’ Women are not only lowering their own wages by their 
reckless willingness to take work at any price, they are also reducing 
the earnings of the men who labour with them, and who may be 
responsible for the maintenance of a wife and family. 

Fiorence RovutencGe. 




















PRIVATE LIFE IN FRANCE IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
NO. IfI.—THE MIDDLE CLASS.! 


IMAGINE a long low hall opening on the street by two wide arches, 
not unlike the arcaded streets of Lombardy or Savoy, only these 
arches are window-frames, not porticoes. There is no glass, but 
at night the open space is closed by great wooden shutters, horizon- 
tally enormous, meeting transversely (like the eyelids of a bird) 
across the middle of the window-frame. At morning the great 
eyelids open. The upper shutter is hauled up and fastened, so as to 
form a penthouse, protecting the interior from rain and rough 
weather ; the lower, resting on the wall breast-high, which separates 
the house from the street, opens outwards and forms a broad ledge 
or stall, on which the merchant heaps a varied sample of his 
merchandise. 

From the street, across the ledge, you see the great hall, dimly 
illumined by the brazier in the centre, with counters all along the 
edge, and, behind the counters, many shelves, from floor to ceiling, 
heaped with stuffs or spices. Behind again, brightly lit by a huge 
fire in the stone chimney, you see the back-parlour, with, by the 
hearth, a dozen animated figures—fellow-merchants, friendly neigh- 
bouring knights, who have dropped in to discuss the war and the 
progress of affairs. 

Such is the shop of a merchant of the fourteenth century: very 
large, built of stone in the south ; smaller and chiefly wooden in the 
north; but similar in construction and design. 

In those days, when every king and every serving-wench wore 
fur upon the borders of their garments, when every palace and every 
burgher’s kitchen put a dust of spices in almost every dish; and 
when these furs came from Muscovy towards the Pole, and these 
spices from Barbary and from Babylon’ in Egypt, there was need of 
enterprising men to secure these indispensable commodities, and 
there was perhaps in the trade of a grocer or a draper more poetry 
and more adventure than we find to-day. 

Certainly, in comparison with the surrounding classes, the shop- 
keepers were richer, more important, than they had ever been before. 
In an age of need, when no one had any ready-money, they kept 
the monopoly of capital. The length of their purse gave them a 
political importance, made them redoubtable adversaries, enviable 


(1) See The Fortnightly Review, June, 1890; November and December, 1890; for 
the ‘* Workmen ”’ and the “ Peasants.”’ (2) Cairo. 
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allies. Etienne Marcel, a cloth merchant, Pierre des Barres, a gold- 
smith, Pierre Gilles, a grocer, nearly overthrew the throne of their 
sovereign. That sovereign—the Wise King, Charles V.—retorted by 
ennobling the daughter of Marcel, and by raising the middle class to 
an unprecedented importance. By opening the chief offices of the State 
to these turbulent burgesses, marrying them among the aristocracy, 
and choosing his ministers and confidants among them, the king con- 
verted the revolutionary middle class into a bulwark of the monarchy. 
The twenty years of his rule witnessed the evolution from this 
class of mercers and hucksters of an upper middle class, political 
and erudite, composed of lawyers (never more important than 
towards the close of the fourteenth century), of scholars, and impor- 
tant functionaries of the Civil Service. Already there springs from 
the back-shop the sturdy stamina of the Noblesse de Robe. 

Let us follow for a moment the progress of this development. 
Let us take the life of a burgess, some wealthy merchant of Rouen 
or Montpellier, towards 1350, and study his business, his social and 
his civil life, his relations with the nobles, his opinions and educa- 
tion, his travels; let us come with him to Paris twenty years later, 
and observe in the capital the political importance of the middle 
class. Armed with the researches of MM. Léopold Delisle, Siméon 
Luce, Haureau, Jérome Pichon, Léon de Laborde, Edouard Forestié¢, 
&c., &c., with the ballads of Eustache Deschamps, the Chronicles of 
Froissart, and the novels of the period by our side, we may make 
this little excursion without too much trouble, with some profit, and 
perhaps some pleasure. 





i. 


The large shopkeeper of a country town is to-day, however 
wealthy, a personage of secondary importance, in a fixed class of his 
own, far below the poorest of the county gentry. He is the least 
considerable of the rich men in the neighbourhood. As a fact, his 
position demands little resource, no great capital, and genius would 
be out of place in it. The feudal ages accorded a higher importance 
to their more enterprising merchants. A wealthy grocer, such as 
Regnault d’Auriac, of Montpellier, with branches in four cities and 
agents in half the ports of Africa and Asia, was a man compelled to 
risk, not only his capital but a vast expenditure of intelligence, and 
often, as we shall see, the safety of life and limb in the acquisition 
of his considerable fortune. Such aman was somebody and was 
treated as somebody: he married the daughter of a knight, Géraud 
de Gaigniac ;' Etienne Marcel, the Paris draper, married an heiress of 
the famous house of Dammartin ;? Folcaut of Montauban espoused 
the daughter of a neighbouring noble, the Seigneur de Brissols ;* 


(1) Siméon Luce, Guerre de Cent Ans, p. 27. (2) Ibid., p. 50.' (3) Bonis, 
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Jehan le Flament married Marie de Mongison, Damoiselle. It is 
useless to draw up a catalogue of such examples ; these will serve to 
show the dignity, the importance, the social value of Money, behind 
as before the counter, even in a feudal age. 

In fact, the frequent expulsion of the Jews and the destruction of 
the Templars had left the merchants the only trustworthy and 
steadfast capitalists of a needy century. They were respected as 
force is always respected, and they became something more than 
shopkeepers. . . . Throughout the thirteenth century the Templars 
had managed the finances of France, they had received and collected 
the taxes, advanced large sums for local expenses, lent money to the 
Treasury, and stored in their coffers the sums borrowed by the king 
from Jew, or Florentine, or Lombard. Philippe le Bel had killed 
the goose that laid these goldeneggs. The destruction of the Tem- 
plars, which gave the king a certiin sum of ready money, left the 
country without a banker and without an administration. Little by 
little the rich local shopkeeper filled, as best he could, the place left 
empty by the ruin of the Knights. 

The publication of the Accounts of the Brothers Bonis, of Mon- 
tauban,” sheds an invaluable light on the affairs of a wealthy provin- 
cial merchant. In the end of the fourteenth century Bonis Brothers 
were not only drapers and grocers, they were bankers; despite the 
anathema of the Church, they were also money-lenders and pawn- 
brokers. Deeds and valuables might be deposited in their trust. 
They were tax-collectors for the king and the farmers of ecclesias- 
tical revenues. Yet the good brothers, who, as we view the extent 
of their affairs, appear little less dignified than the farmers-general 
of the eighteenth century, did not disdain the back-shop and the 
counter, weighed out with their own hands the peasant’s ounce of 
saffron, measured the milkmaid’s ribbons, and mixed a black draught 
for the apoplectic squire. 

The business of a Bonis or a Regnault was almost universal. As 
we look through the ledgers published by M. Forestié we per- 
ceive that Mr. Whiteley has unconsciously revived a very ancient 
fashion. Bonis Brothers, bankers, accountants, moneylenders, pawn- 
brokers, tax-gatherers, drapers, grocers, added to their list the trade 
of mercer, confectioner, apothecary, chandler, corn-chandler, jewel- 
ler, armourer, gunpowder manufacturer, horse dealer, finally of 
funeral warehouseman. 

The house in which they carried on this complicated business 
was larger than the manor of the neighbouring squire; we have 
already described the fashion of the shop. Above this the reader 
must imagine a suite of three or four large rooms with monumental 
chimneys and sculptured window frames filled with white glass, often 


(1) Ménagier, xxvi; note, clxiii. (2) Edouard Forestié. Paris, 1890. 
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blazoned with the burgess’ arms (for every rich burgess in those 
days had his arms, and the humblest man in business his device, 
engraved on his seal and his belongings, like the modern English 
crest). In some houses the windows were filled, instead of glass, by 
oiled parchment, painted with figures and strained across the aper- 
ture. Thus the Menagier of Paris, though a rich man at the head of 
a well-mounted house, closed his windows with oil silk or parchment," 
and the Queen of Sicily as late as 1454 had the window-frames of 
Chinon screened with oiled paper,’ while we know that there were 
windows of oiled and painted linen in the “‘ Emperor’s Chamber ’”’ at 
Chambery in 1416,° and, three years earlier, in the Duchess of Berry’s 
castle at Montpensier.* Yet window glass was not very dear; painted 
with the owner’s device, it cost about four sols the square foot.’ As a 
matter of fact many burghers afforded this wholesome luxury. 
Idette des Marés, daughter of the celebrated lawyer and politician, 
paid in 1395 twenty livres a year for a house in Paris adorned with 
glass windows.® In 1372 one of the revenue officers of Charles V. 
at Bayeux had glass windows put in his office—“ pour ce que aucuns 
fois quand il pleut le vent chace le pluie sur les papiers’’—at a 
cost of seventy sols.’ We may suppose that, like the electric light 
to-day, this modern improvement was more often found in the new 
house of the parvenu than in the ancient manor of the noble. We 
know, for instance, from M Forestié’s publication, that Bonis, better 
off than the Queen of Sicily, had glass in his windows. 

In these chambers (airy, glazed, and carven, but not gay) the 
lady of the house lived, managed her servants, and brought up her 
children. We will return to her anon; for the moment we are 
occupied, not with the merchant’s wife, but with his house. On the 
second floor, less elegant, slept the servants and the young men in 
the shop. Higher still, immense garrets, lofty, scoured through and 
through by draughts of air, formed a warehouse for a considerable 
portion of the merchant’s goods. The garret communicated with a 
round turret which enclosed a stone staircase leading to the court 
below, with its medley of waggons, benches, casks, &c. Built round 
this court, at right angles with the house, stood the surgery, the 

(1) ‘‘ Ayez vos fenestres closes bien justement de toile cirée ou de parchemin.’’ Le 
Ménagier de Paris, I., p. 172. 

(2) ‘* Accounts of Queen Marie d’ Anjou” (Arch. Nat., k 55., fol. 99), quoted in note 
to above. 

(3) Cibrario, Economie Politique du Moyen Age, p. 140. 

(4) Compte de Jean Avin: Marquis Léon de Laborde. Glossaire Frangais du Moyen 
Age, p. 539. 

(5) Champollion-Figeac, Les Ducs d’Orléans. The intrinsic value of the sol (1360- 
1400) was about sixpence. As for its purchasing power, opinions differ; M. Forestié 
would say two shillings. I should say about four shillings. 

(6) Ménagier de Paris, I., 1xxxiii. 

(7) Arch. Nat., k.k., 360, fol. 78vo. Quoted by M. Siméon Luce in his Bertrand du 

uesclin. 
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laboratory, the grocery warehouse, &c. A narrow gateway in one 
corner opened into an alley, nearly dark, leading to a block of 
sombre warehouses for stuffs and calicoes, a granary, and still 
further back, the merchant’s gloomy stable. 

Besides this establishment in town, the merchant almost always 
possessed a country house. The ménagier says to his wife, “ Do 
such and such a thing,” quand vous étes au village, and bids her look 
over the register of sheep and other livestock. Bonis, who possessed 
land to the value of about £30,000 in the neighbourhood of Montau- 
ban, was also the owner of a farm or country house ; rude enough pro- 
bably, and only visited by the family in summer weather when there 
was no great hardship in the mullioned windows merely shuttered, 
the great four-poster beds, the coarse curtains, and the half-dozen 
carven coffers, oak tables, settles, and wooden benches, that formed 
all the furniture. We get some idea of the construction of such a 
house, half-farm, half-villa, from the description of the Manor of 
Fontains-les-Nangis in Brie,| which has been published by M. 
Siméon Luce. 


‘‘The house called Les Clos, consisting of a vast hall, divided into three 
rooms above and two below, with four chimneys above and below. Item, a 
large granary with cowhouses underneath. Jtem, a chapel with a kitchen and 
a storehouse underneath, adjoining the said hall or house: they all being 
covered with tiles fitly and sufficiently. Item, a dovecot, a barn, a fowl house, 
a stable, and a pigsty. Jtem, another house or lodge with two rooms above 
and a cellar underneath. All the aforesaid property being well enclosed with 
walls and, alongside the walls, three gardens.” 


The garden, as we see from the instructions of the ménagier, was 
varefully tended and planted with abundant flowers ; roses, lilies, 
violets, and double violets, poppies, periwinkle, pansies, pimpernel, 
pinks, and peonies, ranunculus, lavender, bushes of rosemary and 
bay, beds of marjoram, thyme, and borage, clumps of sage and 
tansy, with every sort of herb. In a former article, we have already 
remarked upon the surprising wealth of the kitchen-garden. But 
the fourteenth-century pleasaunce was planted as much for pleasure 
as for profit. There the girls and children of the household had 
their treasured gardens as to-day ; and we find the old ménagier 
bidding his child-wife passer le temps de son adolescence féminine in 
tending her rose-trees, and weaving garlands as she loves to do; 
while the Knight of La Tour Landry, who tells his story in his 
garden to his daughters, bids them walk there alone after vespers 
to meditate upon the morrow’s mass. Thoughts less pure agitated 
the Lady of Fayel when she passed through her garden to the grove 
where she used to wander all alone and think upon the Chatelain 
de Coucy. These airy, pleasant groves and gardens, praised by 


(1) ‘* Bertrand du Guesclin,”’ I., p. 8, from Arch. Nat., JJ 119, No. 232, fol." 145. 
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Brunetti Latino as peculiar to France, are the natural settings to the 
life of a mediaval lady, whether of noble birth or merely burgher 
rank. 

The burgess in his country-house was often the wealthier neigh- 
bour of the county squire or the impoverished noble. And not 
unfrequently he gradually supplanted the natural lord of the manor. 
He knew, as many a provincial lawyer knows to-day, how to lend 
sum upon sum to the poor lord with an expensive household, and 
when these accumulated advances amounted to more than the debtor 
ever could repay, to offer, instead of cash, to take this manor or that 
seigneurie. The nobleman was then more completely in his creditor’s 
clutches than a few centuries later ; his privileges had not yet grown 
out of reason; over and over again the Brothers Bonis prosecute for 
debt their noble clients; four great lords of Quercy were at one time 
obliged to come to the town of Montauban, and to stay there, the 
merchant’s hostages, well in his grip, well under his eye, until the 
debt was paid. Often before this prospect knight or lord would 
quail: part of the estate would go—sometimes the larger half, some- 
times the whole. And so it is not rare to find such and such a 
burgess enrolled as “ seigneur”’’ of such and such a property. The 
title went with the manor; and many a rich merchant bought the 
manor for the sake of the title. 

Impoverished by the war and by many ransoms, continually 
harassed by the companies, many a noble unable to maintain his 
ancient state in his baronial hall solicited the privilege of citizenship 
and became a burgess of his county town. Even when he did not 
reside continually there, he spent the winter frequently within the 
city walls. Thus the Chatelain de Coucy, for all his Manor of 
Cauvigni, was often in residence at Saint Quentin. He had an hostel 
there. Now in those days an hostel meant no palace like the Hotel 
de Rochefoucauld and its neighbours in the Faubourg St. Germain ; 
it designated a set of apartments, perhaps a single chamber, set 
apart for the noble in the mansion of one of the principal burgesses.* 
Here he was habitually received; and here, of course, he became 
familiar with the host who was sometimes his counsellor and fre- 
quently his creditor. Sprung from different origins, the noble and 
the burgher classes had grown into contact, and were, if not united, 
at least adjacent. 

It must not be supposed that such a man as Bonis was by any 
means the only rich, nor even perhaps the richest burgess of his 
provincial town. Those great townsmen, Tozet and Gcurdo, were (we 
imagine) certainly wealthier. Even the smaller citizens—such as the 
mercer, the butcher, the keeper of the public baths—buy jewels, plate, 
velvets, silk, embossed silver belts and such expensive trifles for 
their families. The butcher’s wife has a far finer quality of linen 


(1) ‘*Le Chatelain de Coucy’’: see Gaston Paris, in the /ist. Litt. France, t.xxviii., p. 364. 
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for her under-garments than the neighbouring seigneuresse. Nearly 
every citizen of importance appears to have kept a tutor for his 
children.! We learn from the Ménagier de Paris, and from Bonis’ 
ledgers, that every burgess of good position employed a housekeeper 
and a major-domo, or dispenser, to supervise his numerous staff of 
servants. Life among these tradesmen who were fast becoming 
financiers was evidently a costly life: luxurious, fond of display, and 
tinctured, as we shall see, by the facile erudition of the age. 

It would be interesting to establish the cost of living in the later 
fourteenth century, to find out what sum represented wealth and 
ease, what was considered the dowry of an heiress, and what was the 
average yearly outlay of a wealthy knight or burgess. The Knight 
of La Tour Landry, insisting on the wealth of some ladies of his 
acquaintance, says of one of them, “ Her husband has certainly fifteen 
hundred livres a year”’; and of another, ‘She must, I should think, 
have an income of £1,700.” This was evidently riches fora fourteenth- 
century nobleman. When the son of the Viscount of Rouen married, 
under Charles V., his father allowed him £330 a year and his poultry.® 
£2,000 was considered a very great dowry for an heiress, yet the 
intrinsic worth of this sum was not more than £1,000 sterling. 
Such a great lady as Ermengarde de Lautrec was richly dowered with 
£1,500. Jeanne de Dammartin brought £850 to Etienne Marcel, 
and was considered an heiress. The wife of Giraud Bonis brought 
£220 to her husband. Regnault d’Auriac who, at his death, left 
£30,000 tournois, was one of the richest members of his class and 
province. Bonis himself possessed in landed property about the 
same amount. Guillaume de Harselli, the great doctor of Laon, was 
also the possessor of thirty thousand livres, “of which,” says Frois- 
sart, ‘I suppose he did not spend two sous per diem, for he used to 
lunch and dine among his patients. But all his pleasure was to 
assembler grand’ foison de florins. And of such wood, methinks, are 
all your famous doctors made.” ® We may therefore fairly presume 
this sum of £30,000, found at Montauban, at Laon, at Montpellier, 
to represent the fortune of a wealthy burgess. Now, in the four- 
teenth century, the normal rate of interest (for those whose scruples 

(1) Bonis, p. 25. Arnaut Bernaut, of Montauban, has a tutor for his children ; p. 34, 
R. Delpy, Bourgeois of Montauban, has a tutor named B. Pépin for his children ; 
p. 54, Ausac d’Ausac, Bourgeois of Montauban, has a tutor for his children; p. 151, 
the Seigneur de Flaunhac has a tutor for his children; p. 180, Gualhart de Guordo, 
Bourgeois of Montauban, has a tutor for his children.—Czrca 1345. M. Siméon Luce 
gives a list yet more complete of the tutors and schoolmasters of a district in the north 
of France some thirty years later, in his history of Du Guesclin, p. 15. 


(2) We employ the numbers in italics to denote the medizeval livre in opposition to 
the pound sterling. Le Livre du Chevalier de La Tour Landry, pour V enseignement de ses 


Jilles ; publié d’aprés les manuscrits de Paris et de Londres, par M. Anatole de Mon- 


taiglon, 1854. 
(3) Communicated by Comte Albert de Circourt. 
(4) Siméon Luce, La Guerre du Cent Ans, p. 52. 
(5) Froissart. Chroniques, book iv., chap. xxx. 
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allowed them to touch it) was ten per cent. A capital of £30,000 
well invested, would bring in at least 3,000 livres. We know that 
the rent of a large house and garden at Montauban in 1345 was £17 
per annum, and that in Paris at the close of the century, a house 
fitted up with the newest improvements could be rented for twenty 
livres. Therefore the three thousand a year of our rich provincial 
merchant, compared with the price of things and contrasted with 
the wealthy noble’s income of fifteen hundred, shows his importance 
and the scale of his establishment. 

We have, in previous papers published in this Review, discoursed 
so long upon the furniture and garments of the fourteenth century, 
that we will leave our readers to reconstruct the walls, tapestried with 
the History of the Maccabees or the Legend of the San Gréal, the 
painted wedding-chests, the great four-post beds with their quilts of 
miniver, the cushioned window-seats, with strips of carpet laid before 
them, the quaint draped settle by the fire, with on the other side a 
deep high-backed chair, with baldaquin and cushions for the master. 
We bid them fancy the floor strown over with green trails in 
summer, and in winter with leopard skins, rush mats, and carpets, 
imitated from the industry of the Saracens. We will ask him to 
imagine the merchant seated by the hearth in his cloth hood lined 
with silk, his ample tunic, his long crimson sleeves furred with 
sable. At his feet, on a low stool, his young wife stoops to warm 
her hands before the blaze; she has come in from Mass and is still 
dressed in a houppelande of black silk, which, half thrown off, dis- 
covers the amber necklace round her throat and the tight Princess 
robe of green cloth, cut low in front and edged with fur. Her gown 
lies heaped in long fur-bordered folds along the floor, but is split up 
at the sides to show the under bodice with hanging sleeves of tawny 
silk curiously embroidered with gold thread and pearls. On her 
head the lady wears (at the reader’s discretion) a high peaked hennin 
of white cambric; a soft veil of Eastern silk pleated and folded round 
the brows like the wimple of a nun; or a hair-net of coloured silk, 
showing on either cheek a thick plait of hair looped and pendant 
from brow to chin. We will not stay to consider the price and fashion 
of these garments: we have already touched upon this subject, 
always palpitating to a woman. There is another subject, more 
interesting still, for which hitherto we have had scant information, 
but which to-day opens fruitfully and effectuaily before us. What 
were the ideas, the opinions, the prejudices of a burgess of the 
fourteenth century. What was the soul of the man ? 

Despite his riches and his relations with the nobility (they probably 
disdained him as a parvenu and he was probably aware of it), the 
fourteenth-century burgess was Liberal in sentiment and _ politics. 
Far from denying his popular origin, if he was ever secretly 
ashamed of it, that secret humiliation added a point to his rancour 
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against the nobles, against whom he loved to pit the virtuous 
poor. The real beauty of this feeling is sometimes marred, in his 
manifestation of it, by a suspicion of cant—honest cant, if we may 
use the term, almost involuntary; yet we feel his democrat 
sympathies to be a form of Grundyism. Our sense of humour is 
struck when the Ménagier de Paris, after quoting the Chemin de 
Pauvreté et de Richesse, to show the superiority of the workmen’s 
breakfast of bread and garlic with clear water, goes on to mix a 
handful of spice with every dish. We constantly are made to fecl 
how purely theoretic and literary was that preference for poverty 
which the richest class in France combined with so keen an eye to 
practical comfort. In a popular poem of the period—in, as it were, the 
pages of a middle-class and fourteenth-century Piers Plowman— 
we read one line that explains, much better than all his Liberal tirades, 
the real view of existence taken by our excellent burgess: ‘“ God 
made the world that man might enjoy his property”’—(“ Renard le 
Contrefait”’ ). 

The author of this poem was a grocer—a clerk unfrocked “ pour 
femme,” who had returned to the trade which appears to have been 
his father’s— 

‘Marchand fu et espiciers 
Le temps de dix ans tous entiers.” 


When for lack of customers he left this business which he had 
learned in youth— 
**Cil gingembre, cil laictuaire, 
Que je sgavois si bien faire 
Et fis quand j’estoye enfanchon.” 

Perhaps in no other pages of the time do we get so true a reflex of 
the soul of the average man—of the man in the street—as in the 
interminable musings of this studious grocer, so respectable, so 
matter-of-fact, so conventional in every moment of his soul, yet 
not devoid of generous indignation against his political opponents. 
Never was man more self-satisfied; he is full of contempt for the 
nobles who oppress the poor :—*‘‘ They have gone too far, the knights ; 
Reason will destroy them as she did the Templars.” Yet they 
themselves are everyone the serf of somebody. 


‘**Tl n’est pas un qui n’ait son maistre.” 


And they, moreover, have to pay far heavier fines than the 
citizens. Endless expenses! When their Suzerain goes to war, or 
when the fancy moves him to convoke them to his court, then, at a 
moment’s notice, the noble’s purse is emptied for new horses, new 
armour, new apparel, no end to the fal-lals, which, a few months 


(1) ‘* Renard le Contrefait,’’? Bib. Nat. MS. Francais, 370. I owe my knowledge of 
this interesting poem to the kindness of M. Gaston Paris, who has lent me his 
unpublished notes and extracts from the manuscript. 
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later, he is glad to sell for next to nothing. ’Tis an out-at-elbows 
trade, and every man of them, if he dies young, leaves his orphans 
at the mercy of an unscrupulous Suzerain. 

As for the poor, they are still more to be pitied. And here the 
good grocer tells us a ghastly little story, a story which took place 
in his own county, not far from Troyes, in the very district which 
a little afterwards was devastated by the Peasants’ Revolt :— 

‘There was a lady at Doches near Troyes. And there was a young woman 
in the village who died suddenly and was buried in fifteen ells of fine linen 
which the lady had spun for her own use. When the lady heard of it she was 
exceeding angry— 

‘Ne me plaist mie 
Que tel vilainne ait dedans terre ma toile.’ 
She ordered the grave to be opened, and the winding-sheet stripped off the 
corpse which was thrown back naked into the trench. The linen was cut into 
horse cloths for the lady’s palfreys. And the people of the village looked on 
and said nothing—but rather loved and feared so proud a lady of the Manor— 
‘Oncques vilains n’y re zardérent— 
Mais plus Vanerent et doubtéerent, ” 
Well may the burgess say that the poor love their masters ! 


‘* Les vilains aiment les gentilz—” 


And are therefore little less despicable than they. 
No, there is but one respectable class—the middle class ! 


‘* Mais les francs-bourgeois seulement 
Ils se vivent trés-noblement. 
De tous estats c’est le greigneur!.. . 
Tis pevent leurs corps déporter, 
Tous vétemens de roy porter. . . 
Faucons, ostours, et éperviers 
Beaulx palefrois et beaulx destriers. . . 
Quand escuiers en )’ost iront 
Et les bourgeois se dormiront ; 
Cils se font en l’ost détrenchier 
Et les bourgeois s’en vont nagier ; 
Quand s’en vont honnir et destruire 
Et les bourgeois s’en vont déduire; 


Bourgeois sont la moyenne vie.’ 


Clearly the world was made that the burgesses might enjoy their 
property. 

Another poet, writing towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
after the defeat of Nicopolis, complains more bitterly still of the 
nobles’ vanity :— 

‘« They are good for nothing, not even to fight: a little heat, a little cold, 


half kills them. 
‘‘ Ah, how far more sensible it would be if we sent our strong, sturdy 





(1) Let the gentle reader pardon so much Old French! But the poem is the more 
precious that it has never been printed ; and it is easier for one of us to skip a few lines 
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peasants to the wars instead of those finicking and effeminate nobles! Heat 
or hardship would be as nothing to them ; they would fare better off a little 
cheese than your fine knights off capons! They are strong enough to stand 
the rough road and the long way. If the bread be stale and the bed wretched, 
these stalwart lads will never find out the difference. 


‘Ne craignent mal lit ni mal pain, 
Ne vent, ne pluye, ne trop faim.’ 


For they have never been used to anything better. You despise them and 
underrate them. But give them a knife, a cloak, and a bow and arrows: 


‘Tls vous feroient plus grande guerre 
Que tous les gentilz d’Engleterre.’ 


And if by mishap the enemy takes them captive, ’tis no national disgrace as in 
the case of knights and nobles.””! 


“They think of nothing but fine clothes and folly, these nobles,” 
adds the author ; and the burgher-poet, Master Eustache Deschamps,” 
takes up the strain :— 


‘They look like monkeys, their cloaks are so short. Or like panthers, so 
parti-coloured, splashed and slashed with divers hues. But their shoes have 
beaks a yard long. What fashion of thing are they ? Owls, perhaps: for 
they wake by night, and lie in bed till the bells ring noon. They think of 
nothing but games and gambling and the heaping together of money; they 
make a mock of men more serious than they.” 


The Ménagier of Paris, we remember, warns his young wife that 
though he loves her to amuse herself, she must accept no invitations 
to the balls and festivities of the great seigneurs. (This passage, by 
the way, isa proof that such invitations were given by the Parisian 
nobles to the more considerable bourgeois.) In fact, play ran high 
among the aristocracy, even among the women: “ Ne soyez jamais 
grandes jouaresses,” says the Knight of La Tour to his daughters. 
Vainly the king punished games of chance with heavy fines and 
banishment. We are compelled to believe that, at any rate in the 
fourteenth century, the most noble salons of the kingdom were 
often little better than gambling hells. 


than for another to refer to a manuscript in Paris. And what an insight these few 
lines give us into the burgess’s view of life! What an absence of chivalry or adventure ! 
How far, how very far, we are already from the Holy Sepulchre! ‘‘ The burgesses 
have the best of it,’’ says our grocer; ‘‘theirs is the greatest class and the richest. 
They can disport their bodies as they please, and can all wear king’s garments. The 
hunt and the chase are for them. When the squires ride to the army, the burgesses go 
to sleep; when the squires are cut in pieces, the burgesses go and swim; when the 
squires ride to shame and destruction, the burgesses go to play! ”’ 

(1) L’ Apparicion de Maistre Jehan de Meung, Bib. Nat. Fr. 811, No. 7,203. This 
MS. is adorned with charming miniatures representing the persons and costumes of a 
Princess (Valentine of Milan), a prior, a monk, a Jew, a Saracen, &c., at the end of 
the fourteenth century. We believe that the text, or some part of it, has been pub- 
lished by the Société des Bibliophiles de France. This poem was written by Honorat 
Bonnet, Prior of Salon. 

(2) Ballades d'Eustache Deschamps. Publié par le Marquis de Queux de St. Hilaire. 
Ballade cccciv. 

A. Mary F. Rosrnson. 
(Madame James DarMesreTER.) 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION A MUNICIPAL CHARGE. 


Matruew Arnoxp in his Report to the Education Department for 
1878, wrote as follows :— 

“T am desirous of seeing secondary education made a public 
service. But the prodigality of our present outlay on elementary 
instruction interposes an obstacle. Public elementary instruction costs 
so much ' that people are alarmed at the notion of making any other 
instruction a further charge too. 

“Elsewhere, moreover, the sense of scale and proportion is also 
applied in another way. Public elementary education is properly a 
municipal charge, and abroad it is treated as such. It is co-ordered 
with the other branches of municipal expenditure. A measure and 
a check are thus obtained. In Paris, for instance, the communal 
schools are under the Municipality of Paris, and are managed by a 
committee of that municipality. Such a committee is responsible 
not only to universal suffrage, from which the whole municipality 
springs, but also to the municipality itself. Our School Boards spring 
directly from household suffrage. Household suffrage can elect 
them, or reject them, but it cannot properly revise their operations, 
and to municipal revision they are not liable. True, it was not 
practicable to give to the School Board a municipal constitution, 
because in England we have no proper or complete municipal system. 
But here is only another reason for getting a proper and complete 
municipal system; our School Boards are ‘in the air’ without it. 
They have not, and cannot well have, a due sense of scale and pro- 
portion ; they proceed as if they were educationists in Utopia.”’? 

Since these words were written, Lord Salisbury’s Ministry has, by 
the Local Government Act of 1888, taken the first step towards carry- 
ing out the reform of our municipal system which Matthew Arnold 
deemed so necessary. This is an important step, and though the 
Act is as yet more rich in promise than in performance, its working, 
outside of London, seems to be giving general satisfaction. The 
Bill, as originally introduced, was certainly shorn of some of its 
fair proportions during its course through Parliament. But it is, 

(1) At the date of this report, the average cost of a child’s education in England 
and Wales was £1 15s. 34d. in all schools, and £2 1s. 4}d. in Board schools; the 
average grant was lds. 4}d. The last return of the Education Department (1889) 
showed the average cost per child to be £1 19s. 64d. in all schools—£1 16s. 44d. in 
voluntary schools, £2 4s. 64d. in Board schools, and £2 19s. 83d. in London Board 
schools, of which £1 13s. 0jd. came from the rates. The average grant in all schools 
was 17s. 83d. 

2) See Reports on Elementary Schools (1852—1882), by Matthew Arnold (pp. 221 
—223), Macmillan & Co., 1889. See also p. 127 of the same volume, in which he speaks 
of municipal authorities as “less trustworthy with us than in France, Germany, or 
Switzerland, because worse chosen and constituted.”’ 
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perhaps, better that a foundation admitting of future extension 
should have been first soundly laid by the constitution of County 
Councils, than that the discussion of the local organization required 
to bring the whole measure into working order should have been 
complicated by a simultaneous attempt to set up the District Councils, 
which formed so interesting a feature of the original proposals of 
the Government. 

Now that the County Councils are fairly in their seats, we are 
promised, in the Queen’s Speech, that the question of District 
Councils is to be revived, if time allows, during the present session ; 
and rumour has it that a Bill dealing with the subject is ready. 
Assuming that this is the case, I shall further take it for granted, 
in this paper, that the coming measure will, in essentials, follow the 
lines laid down for the establishment of these local councils in the 
dropped clauses of the Bill of 1888. 

While that Bill was before the House of Commons, the Times 
published for me (21 June, 1888) a scheme which I had submitted 
to the late Royal Commission on Education, with the view of raising 
the question of the transfer (1) of some of the powers and duties of 
the Education Department to the councils of counties proper, and 
(2) of the work of the School Boards and school attendance com- 
mittees, to the Councils of county boroughs and to District Councils. 

In making the latter proposal for the devolution of certain educa- 
tional powers on the local authorities of divisions of the country 
smaller than counties, I followed the lead of Mr. Rathbone, M.P., 
whose advocacy of the reform of our local administration, and whose 
useful and comprehensive handbook on the subject, contributed so 
largely to the passing of the Act of 1888. 

My scheme will be found in the Final Report of the Education 
Commission (p. 204). It was sent to the Zimes in advance of that 
Report, at the request of several of my colleagues on the Commis- 
sion. When the clauses of the Bill dealing with District Councils 
were abandoned, I did not further press the question; but as the 
constitution and duties of these bodies seem likely ere long again to 
come before Parliament, I have been asked to revive my proposals, 
which I now do, in a somewhat modified form. The principles on 
which they are based remain the same; but the reasons that can be 
urged on behalf of several of them have been strengthened, not only 
by some of our educational legislation since 1888, but also by pro- 
visions contained in Bills which have failed to become law. I refer 
to Sir Henry Roscoe’s Bill for Technical Education, and to the 
original Technical Schools Bill, to which the Government measure 
on the same subject was eventually preferred. 

In support of this statement I may point out briefly that— 

1. County Councils have been recognised as educational authorities 
more fully than in the Act of 1888; while— 
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2. They have been empowered to act through committees, not 
necessarily composed of members of their own body— 

3. On which committees public officials are allowed to sit, though 
without a vote. 

4. While the County Councils alone have the power of imposing 
rates, either on the whole, or on such parts of their districts as may 
be benefited thereby — 

5. Grants for secular subjects of instruction are administered by 
the committees, and may be made by them to voluntary Public Ele- 
mentary Schools, even of a denominational character, on condition— 

6. That the accounts of these schools are open to the inspection of 
the council, and— 

7. That the local authority is, to a limited extent, represented on 
their governing bodies. 

I do not say that the whole of these provisions appear in any one 
of the recent Acts or Bills; but they will all be found in them, if 
read together ; and I quote them here, because I can thus offer 
Parliamentary authority for several proposals, now revived, to which 
grave objection was taken, in certain quarters, when my scheme was 
originally published. I refer to them individually in the appro- 
priate paragraphs of the following— 


ScHEME FOR BRINGING ELEMENTARY EpUCATION WITHIN THE ScopE 
oF EXisTING AND Proposep Measures ror LocaL GOvERNMENT. 


1. The Local Government Act, 1888, has set up Councils for— 
Eacu County, including—as administrative Counties— 
The Ridings of Yorkshire, and Divisions of Lincolnshire, 
Sussex, Cambridge, and Northampton. 
London. 
Sixty-one large county boroughs. 
2. It has transferred to these Councils, certain powers, duties, and 
responsibilities, previously exercised by Quarter Sessions. 
3. It enables— 

Section 3 (vii.) These Councils to establish, maintain, and contribute 
to Reformatory and Industrial schools. 

10 (1 a.) Totake over under Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board, confirmed by Parliament, 
statutory administrative powers, duties, and 
liabilities of the Education Department, of other 
departments of the State, and of “ public bodies ” 
corporate or incorporate, not being School Boards. 


) 


The area of a county is, as a rule, too wide for the efficient administration 
of the duties of a School Board by one central body acting for the whole 
county. 
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Section 24 (2 .) To pay to the Guardians of Poor Law Unions, the 
school fees of pauper children sent from a work- 
house to a Public Elementary School. 

20 (2) To delegate certain duties to committees of their 
own body, or to Petty Sessions, or to District 
Councils. 

4. Since 1888 the County Councils have further been made “ Educa- 
tional Authorities’ under the Technical Instruction Act (1889) and 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act (1889) ; while the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise Duties) Act, 1890, has placed moneys 
at their disposal for Technical, Manual, and Agricultural Instruc- 
tion throughout the country.—The very general desire to make 
Elementary Education more practical points to the union in the 
same hands of the local direction of all branches of popular 
instruction. 

5. It was announced in the Queen’s Speech that Government 
wishes to deal, in the present Session, with the question of District 
Councils. 

Their Bill, if drawn on the lines of the Clauses, relating to such 
Councils, which were dropped from the Local Government Bill, 
1888, will set up— 


” 


District Councits. 


ali ( Boroughs, 
(+) Cem, SO een Benitery Districts. 
(4.) Rural, for Rural Sanitary Districts. 

6. It will transfer to these Councils certain powers, duties, and 
responsibilities of existing Local Authorities, under various Acts— 
e.g. it will probably enable District Councils— 

(i.) To take over in urban districts the powers and duties of 
Improvement Commissioners, and Local Boards; and in 
rural districts of Sanitary Authorities. 

(ii.) To administer the Public Libraries Acts. 

i 5 hi -y4s.1, { General District Accounts.) See Para- 

o) (Special District Accounts. { graph 9. 

(iv.) To borrow on the security of the rates, whether general 

or special. 
7. It would be advisable in the coming Bill— 
To transfer the functions of all School Boards and school attend- 
ance committees to— 
I. The County Councils of 
The sixty-one large county boroughs, 

who should be empowered to entrust this part of their duties to 

committees, chosen to the number of at least one-half from out- 

side their own body. Of these large boroughs, fifty-four have 

School Boards, and seven have not. 
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This is in accordance with one of the leading principles of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, viz., the concentration in a single body of the powers of numerous 
local authorities, elected under varying suffrages, for intersecting areas, and 
worked at considerable cost. The last triennial elections of School Boards, 
although in very many districts there were no contests, cost upwards of 
£50,000, and their charges for administration amount to nearly £300,000 a 
year. Many Borough School Boards have no schools under their management, 
and the school attendance committees appointed by Town Councils are working 
very efficiently. It would lead to much administrative confusion and to 
endless local disputes, if the dissolution of School Boards were to be left 
optional, and not determined, once for all and universally, by the Bill. 

The Councils of County Boroughs are too large to dev] with education save 
by a committee, and it would be well to have the assistance on that committee 
of women, and of educational experts, who may be disinclined either to face 
the worry and cost of an election, or to take part in the ordinary municipal 
duties of the Council. For such duties women are not well suited; and those 
of them who are best qualified for educational work are the very class to whom 
electioneering contests are specially distasteful. Their very merits are fatal to 
their success. The case of Mrs. John Grey is well known. Although pre- 
eminent as an authority in all questions relating to the education of girls, she 
was defeated when she stood for a seat on the London School Board, after a 
contest which (it was said at the time) cost her no less than £600. 

There are precedents for the devolution of such duties upon committees. 
Under the Public Libraries Act (18 and 19 Vict., c. 70, sec. 21) the general 
management, regulation, and control of Public Libraries, Museums, and 
Schools of Science or Art may be vested in Committees appointed by the Town 
Council, ‘‘ the members whereof need not be members of the Council.” So 
under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act (1889) it is held that the members 
of the Joint Education Committee, appointed in every county by the County 
Council, need not be members of that body. 

The case of London will require special, and separate, treat- 
ment. 
II. The District Councils which will probably be set up for— 
(a.) Boroughs and urban districts, with more than 
10,000 inhabitants. 
(b.) Rural districts, of nearly equal size, in which the 
smaller boroughs will be merged. 

It would be a great gain to get rid of the small rural School Boards;! and 
the new districts will probably be of such a size that School Board powers 
could be discharged with convenience and efficiency by the Councils of these 
districts. Some statutory provision, however, will be required to enable the 
Local Government Board, in concert with the Education Department, to 
apportion the liabilities of the merged Boards. 


8. These Councils should have the powers of School Boards and 
school attendance committees, generally, and in particular in regard 
nt 

(a.) Maintaining and managing rate schools, already existing ; 
and establishing new ones when required or sanctioned, 

{1) There are at present some 525 School Boards for parishes and districts with less 
than 500 inhabitants. Of these, 55 have populations under 200; and 3 are for parishes 
of less than 100 souls. In one of these three (with a population of 56) the first election 


of the School Board cost £20 8s. 10d. (1889). In 131 cases the School Rate ranges 
from 6d. to 1s. 6d. in the £. 
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in county boroughs by the Education Department, and in 
county districts by the County Council ; subject to appeal 
to the Department (Paragraphs 10 and 11). 

(b.) Administering the compulsory bye-laws, and appointing 
special attendance officers for the purpose. 

(c.) Paying fees for poor (not pauper) children. Paupers to 
continue as now to be paid for by the County Councils. 

(d.) Borrowing for the purpose of providing schools. The 
approval of the Department, as well as the consent of the 
Local Government Board, should be required in such 
cases. 

sy the Bill of 1888 (Clause 72. 1. i.) the consent of the Education Depart- 
ment was expressly barred. Yet the control of the supply of schools is a 
matter in which the Department is most specially interested, though the Local 
Government Board should certainly be consulted before the rates of any locality 
are charged with further burthens. The outstanding liabilities for School 
Board loans amount to over £18,000,000; while the indebtedness of Local 
Authorities has reached the formidable amount of £195,442,397, showing an 
increase of 42 per cent. in the last ten years. The School Rates, in 1889, 
amounted to £2,665,443. 

9. District Councils should have the further duty of — 

(c.) Charging the special district rate of any parish or parishes 
with the cost of providing and maintaining school accom- 
modation for, or common to, such parish or parishes. The 
general district rate would, on the other hand, bear all the 
common charges of the district for compulsion or other- 
wise administering the Act. But the parishes which have 
provided, and continue to maintain efficiently, their own 
supply would not be rated for parishes failing to do so. 
(See Elementary Education Act, 1876, Section 31 (2); and 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889, Section 4 (38).) 

(f.) Appointing local committees for parishes or groups of 
parishes under the Act of 1876 (Section 32). 

10. If this were done, there might be transferred, by Provisional 
Orders, to the County Councils (of counties proper) the duties of the 
Education Department in respect of — 

School Supply, which would include‘ the power of uniting or 
combining parishes (for the supply and maintenance of a com- 
mon school), of making one parish contributory to another (to 
meet the case of a few children living on the borders of two or 
more parishes) ; and of requiring District Councils to keep up 
the school supply of their respective districts. 


The County Councils would thus be charged with the duty of the local 





(1) See Act of 1870, secs. 40, 49, 52. The necessity for such a power is evident from 
the fact that, of the 15,000 parishes in England and Wales, 852 had, in 1881, popula- 
tions less than 50, 2,034 less than 100, 4,477 less than 200, and 6,398 less than 300. 
The census of 1891 will probably show a considerable increase in the number of these 


small parishes. 
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organisation of education, while its administration would be given to the 

District Councils, working within smaller areas which they would know 

thoroughly, and could easily manage. 

11. The Education Department would continue to exercise their 
present general power of control over the Councils of County 
Boroughs, in carrying out their duties as School Boards; and would 
be a Court of Appeal for District Councils objecting to the require- 
ments of County Councils (under paragraph 10). 

12. In addition to the administrative functions already specified— 

1. County Councils should act, by committee, as the general 

educational authorities of their respective counties. 

2. Her Majesty’s inspectors of the districts within a county 
should be ex-officio members of the education committee of 
the county, and of a board of examiners to be appointed by 
the Council. 

. All public elementary schools, within the county, whether 
voluntary or rate supported, should be annually examined 
by this Board. 

4. Grants on the average attendance should be made from the 

county rate for the three R’s, at the rate of 6s. (or 7s. 6d.) 

i.e., 28. (or 2s. 6d.) for each, according as 75 per cent. of 

the scholars passed fairly (or well). 

5. Labour passes should be granted by this Board. 


7 * 
we 


The first four of these proposals are based on the recommendations of the 
Duke of Newcastle’s Commission in 1861 (Report, vol. 1, p. 544). H.M. 
Inspectors would give the committee the benefit of their educational and 
administrative experience, would help to secure a reasonable amount of 
uniformity, and would keep the county authorities in touch with the Central 
Department. The fifth proposal would follow on the examination of the three 
R’s being entrusted to the County Council. 


13. It would tend still further to decentralise our present system, 
and to reduce the number and cost of officers, both on the outdoor 
and indoor staff of the Education Department,’ if the county exami- 
nations were extended to singing and needlework. A payment of 
2s. 6d. (in all) on the average attendance might be made by the 
County Council in consideration of these subjects being taught in a 
school, with a reduction in respect of either of them in which fair 
proficiency was not shown. 

The grants, in the case of a voluntary school (under Paragraphs 12 and 13), 
would be made in respect of secular instruction only, which, but for the 
existence of that school, would have to be given to the same children in a 
Board school at a much greater cost to the rates. No rate money would be 
spent on the teaching of religion, which would continue to be provided by 
voluntary local effort. 





(1) In 1889 the administration of the department cost £217,173, and the staff con- 
sisted of 170 indoor and 305 outdoor officers. The number of this staff indicates an 
amount of work on details from which the chiefs of the department must be relieved 
if they are to give proper time and attention to questions of general educational policy. 
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14. As the great rise in the expense of elementary education, since 
it was adjusted in 1870, an expense which will not be lessened by 
the last Code, has been mainly caused by the large outlay of School 
Boards on rate schools, it seems reasonable (1) that the rates should 
contribute to the cost of the voluntary schools thus increased (whose 
supporters contribute so largely to the support of Board Schools) 
and consequently (2) that the ratepayers should be represented 
on the management of these schools, to an extent proportionate to 
their contribution to the cost of maintaining them. (See Technical 
Instruction Act, 1889, Sec. 1 (1) (a).) 

It may be hoped that, without sacrificing a healthy educational 
rivalry between voluntary and rate schools, any excessive and inju- 
rious competition between them will be lessened by the abolition of 
school authorities, elected ad hoc, whose interest naturally lies in the 
extension of the system which they administer. 

15. The County Council should accordingly have the right— 

(1.) To examine the accounts of every public elementary 
school (Technical Instruction Act, 1889, Sec. 5). 

(2.) To appoint, after consulting the District Council within 
whose jurisdiction the school lies, two members of the 
managing body of every voluntary school, one of whom 
might be selected from the parents of the children 
attending the school.' 

16. The financial effect of these proposals would be that a school 
might receive per child in average attendance— 

1. 15s. from local effort (fees and subscriptions or rates), 
according to the Act of 1870. 

2. 10s. from the County Council (paragraphs 12 (4) and 15). 

3. 10s. from the Department, as a fired grant. 

4. A sum not exceeding 10s., also from the Department, in 
respect of the subjects not covered by the county grant 
(No. 2) ; including English, history, geography, and ele- 
mentary science, with gymnastics, cookery, field husbandry, 
or gardening, and such other practical instruction as might 
be given in the school. 


The central grant (20s.) would thus be met by a larger amount (25s.) from 
local sources. These two amounts make up the sum (45s.), which might be 
fixed as the normal cost per head of an elementary school. This sum is 50 per 
cent. in excess of the amount (30s.) contemplated by the Act of 1870; which 
was raised to 35s. by the Act of 1876. It represents the average cost of a 
scholar in a Board School now. 


17. It should further be provided by Parliament, that— 


(1) In 3,759 schools which made special returns, on this point, to the Royal Commis- 
sion, there were 1,721 parents who were managers. The majority of the Commissioners 
reported that—‘‘so long as the parents are not a preponderating element we should be 
glad to see them represented on the Committee of Management.’’—(Report, p. 67.) 
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1. Standards ITI. and V. should be the universal standards of 
partial and total exemption from school attendance. 

If Standard V. was fixed for this purpose, the scholars who, after passing it, 
desire to devote themselves to technical instruction should be allowed to do so. 
The intellectual requirements of the higher standards of the Codes of 1884 and 
onward are absurdly high for the children of the Seven Dials, and not less so 
for the young ploughboys and dairymaids of the rural districts. They may be 
suited for a few scholars who require what is really secondary education, but 
ought not to be imposed upon the whole community, under the Llementary 
Education Act of 1870. Such a perversion of Mr. Forster’s great measure 
would be put an end to if the ideas set forth by Mr. Arnold in the passage from 
his report, prefixed to this paper, were ever realized. 

2. Rate schools may be transferred to voluntary managers by 
the councils of county boroughs, and by District Councils 
with the consent of the County Councils. 

This consent should be required, as the County Council will be charged 
(see Paragraph 10) with the supervision of school supply. 

This proposal is made in the interests of economy, and in consideration of 
the circumstances under which so many voluntary schools haye passed under 
the control of School Boards. It would secure that personal attention to 
scholars and schools which cannot be given to them by the members of large 
School Boards, however able or zealous, and which is, in such cases, left to paid 
officials of no higher qualifications than the teachers of the schools they super- 
vise. In the case of School Boards, moreover, in small rural districts, and in 
some large towns where in the elections little is thought of education, the 
members are often far from well suited for discharging the duties of school 
managers, more especially in matters affecting the religious education of the 
children. 

3. New voluntary schools, after being carried on for a year, 
with an average attendance of not less than 60 scholars 
in urban, and 30 in rural districts, should be recognised 
as entitled to claim annual grants. 

18. If in any year the expenditure either of a County Council or 
of a District Council amounted to more than the produce of a 3d. 
rate, any excess over the sum raised by such a rate should be paid to 
such council by the Education Department from the Parliamentary 
Grant. The policy of the Local Government Act is to do away with 
the appropriation of grants in aid; but education is of Imperial 
necessity, and the principle of directly lightening the pressure on 
local rates, in extreme cases, is recognised by the Act of 1870, 
Sec. 79. 

This was my original proposal. It was based upon the section of 
the Act of 1870 which I refer to, and has a counterpart in both the 
French and Canadian systems of granting special central aid to areas 
of local government on which the educational requirements of the 
State may impose undue burthens. But the principle, recently 
introduced in this country, of making large contributions from the 
Exchequer to the expenditure of local authorities points to another 
source from which these relief grants might now be more legitimately 


drawn. SANDFORD. 














A CHEMIST IN THE SUBURBS. 
I. 


ticnarD Prtse was the chemist. The suburb was near the 
“ Angel”’; at the top of the City Road; on the confines of Isling- 
ton. There he led his prosaic life—getting old, and a bachelor. 
But into the prosaic years—years before Islington—there had burst 
once the moment of Romance. Then his shop was near Oxford 
Street. Into the sitting-room over it there had come, one evening, 
for an hour, the lady of his dream. Unexpectedly; suddenly. She 
had drawn her chair, by his own, to the fire. They had sat together 
so; and he had been happy. She had given him his tea; had opened 
his piano; had played, a while, Xaver Scharwenka’s wild music 
had kissed him once; and had gone away. 

Perhaps his years before and after had seemed at times two deserts, 
divided by that living stream which was her momentary presence. 
Or perhaps there was an outstretched darkness on one side of the 
heavens: then a star: then again outstretched darkness—the life 
of the shop and the suburb. 

Richard Pelse was one of those poor men who are born cultivated: 
one of the cultivated who are born poor. You had only to look at 
him now, across the counter and the ranged tooth-powder pots—to 
see the clear cut head, against its background of dry drug jars 
and Latin-labelled drawers—“ Alumens ”—*“ Flor: Sul’’; “ Pot: 
Bitar”; “Cap: Papav”—to know that he was individual. A 
sympathetic spectator might call him original; an unsympathetic, 
eccentric. What fires burnt in the brownness of his quick, keen, 
restless eyes? What had left his face—not yet really old—topped 
with a mass of silvery-white hair? There were the delicate features, 
decisive and refined; the nose aquiline, the kindly mouth with ner- 
vous movement ateits corners. And, again, the hands,—thin and 
white and long: with fingers and thumbs turning back prodi- 
giously : flexible, subtle, sensitive. And the spare figure, still quite 
straight, dressed in the black frock-coat of his business hours. 
Original or eccentric: a man whom men and women looked at: 
either liked or feared. 

At home for years within a stone’s throw of the Angel, he had all 
his life been a Londoner. Energy and diligence he had had from 
his boyhood, but country colour had never come into his cheeks; 
no robustness of the sea’s giving, into his frame. All his pursuits 
were of the town—and nearly all his recollections. His mother was 
a widowed little news-agent—a withered woman, once pretty and 
vivacious— who kept, when he was a child and a lad, her news-shop 
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in a by-way, two doors from North Audley Street. His father ? 
He never knew him. 

When he was twelve years old his mother died, and a customer of 
theirs, a druggist of the quarter, took him as “ useful boy.” Had 
he ever changed and risen so far afterwards as to be a famous phy- 
sician, it would have been told of him, in pride, or as astonishing, 
that he had been an errand boy only. As it was, he had in fact been 
that, but something besides. He was so intelligent that gradually 
he had got into all the work of the shop. He was civil, and comely 
too. From selling things behind the counter, he was put into the 
dispensary. Ife educated himself; he passed his examinations; he 
became an assistant who was entirely necessary; then he became a 
partner. At thirty-five he was a prosperous man and alone; the 
shop’s earlier master having retired. For Richard Pelse, before 
that happened, there had been twenty years of progress, and of self- 
denial ; no doubt of satisfactory, but of unremitting work. Then 
he allowed himself a holiday, and with a valise by his side and a 
“ Baedeker”’ in his pocket, started for Switzerland and Savoy. 


II. 


Mr. Pelse had made more than half his tour and had got over his 
surprises, the sense of all that was strange, when he found himself, 
one Sunday, arrived at Aix-les-Bains for two days’ rest, and for the 
charm of its beauty. He stayed at the Hotel Vénat. Though a 
tradesman, he had tact as well as education ; various interests and real 
kindliness. He could mix quite easily with “his betters ”’—found 
his “betters”? much more his equals than his neighbours had been. 
At the Vénat, an argument with an English chaplain brought him 
into contact with a family of three—Colonel Image, a military poli- 
tician, very well connected, and busy in the House; and his wife, 
who was above all things fashionable; and his daughter, who was 
blonde and nineteen. 

Richard Pelse must certainly then, with all his earlier deficiencies 
and disadvantages, have been picturesque, and almost elegant, as 
well as interesting. The impulsive Miss Image found him so. In 
the garden, from his ground-floor bedroom, there had been a vision 
of a tall white figure, of floating muslin, of pale coloured hair. 
Nearer, there were seen dancing eyes, large and grey, and a mouth 
that was Cupid’s bow. At table d’héte there was heard the voice 
that he liked best, and liked at once. A voice? Hardly. An 
instrument of music. You listened to it as to a well-used violin. 

In the drawing-room he got into talk with her. Was she not, 
unexpectedly, the ideal realised >—the lady of the dream of all his 
youth. 

But that night he reflected on the distance between them. He 
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was no ambitious snob, scheming for marriage in a sphere not his. 
The distance—the distance! No, there could never be marriage, 
or, his career must change first. Should he leave to-morrow, and 
forget the encounter? Should he enjoy her for two days, and forget 
her then instead, or hug the memory? At all events, he did 
not go. 

And on both sides, in the short two days—prolonged to three and 
four—there was interest and fascination. Perhaps he should have 
told her father who he was. Instead of it, he told her. There was 
a recoil then—and it might have saved them. Her knowledge of 
the world and of the convenances—nineteen, but bred in society— 
was suddenly uppermost. Nothing more could be said to him, and 
she would mention to her mother as a piece of gossip to be heard 
and forgotten—as the funny adventure of travelling and of chance 
acquaintance—that the man was a shopkeeper, a chemist; might 
have sold her sponges, nail brushes, eau de Cologne. Then the 
simplicity, the naturalness, warmth, impulsiveness—which were in 
her too—came uppermost in their turn. She would tell none of 
that. She would keep him to herself, for the time at least—him 
and his secret. There was mutual attraction, strong and unques- 
tionable. Elective affinities. And such things had their rights. 

Wilful and independent—it seemed so then—she laid herself out 
to be with him. Mrs. Image was indolent, physically. In the 
morning the military politician was wont to wait in the ante-chamber 
of a man of science who was great on the healing waters ; later in 
the day he was borne from the Bath House, closely muffled, in a 
curtained chair, and put to bed till dinner-time at the hotel. He 
was not seriously ill, however, and the treatment, which had begun 
a fortnight before Richard Pelse’s arrival, would now soon be over. 
Anyhow their opportunities were numbered. There was an end to 
meetings—chance meetings, after all, though wished for on both 
sides—at noon, under the shade of the grouped trees in a sun-smitten 
park encircled by the mountains; at night, amid the soft illumina- 
tions of the Villa des Fleurs, whither Miss Image was chaperoned ; 
again at breakfast time, when almost from the open windows of the 
hotel could be discerned, here and there, between luxuriant foliage, 
gold and green—beyond the richness of walnut and chestnut branch, 
beyond the vines, beyond the poplar marshes and the sunny fields— 
a level flash of turquoise, which was the Lac de Bourget. 

“We go to-night,” said Beatrice, meeting Mr. Pelse by the 
Roman Arch, when she had deposited her father for his last con- 
sultation. 

‘Should I speak to Colonel Image?” he urged, almost hope- 
lessly. 

“T was mad for you to do it; but you never must. Nothing 
could possibly come of it but harm. You must be loyal and obey 
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me. There is not the very ghost of a chance for us. . . . Oh! you 
won’t think of me very long. You have your own life, you know ; 
and I must have mine. Silly, silly lovers! I might wait; but then 
it could never, never be. Dick !—forget me!” 

“ And in England we live almost in the next street,” he said to 
her. ‘There is nothing but class that divides us. I have done 
something already, if you recollect how I began. I could do more, 
and go a good deal further. You are the first lady I ever talked “to, 
intimately. You would change me—you would bring me up to you.” 

“There is nothing in me to bring you up to, Dick. Think how 
young lam! I ama little fool, who happened to take a fancy to 
you. Pretty,am I? But a little fool, after all. You treated me 
so gravely and so well. I had been flattered often enough. And 
I was mad to be respected. . . . There is no chivalry left. . 
Your respect was flattery, too. . . . Here is my photograph, because 
I trust you. But forget me, forget me! My last word. Take my 
hand. And good-bye!” 

He took her hands—both of them—and so saw the last of her. 
And, by another train, he too went back to London, to the chemist’s 
shop. 

It was curious, at first, to think, as he was making up prescrip- 
tions, or giving them to his assistants, that she was within a 
stone’s throw of that pestle and mortar: almost within sight of 
the green and red and straw-coloured jars that stood in his shop 
window and were the sign of his calling. His shop was in Orchard 
Street : their house in Manchester Square. Once, did she pass the 
shop? Once, when he was on the Oxford Street pavement, was that 
she, borne along in a Victoria ? 

But gradually he was training himself to forget all that. He was 
loyal, obedient—was accepting the inevitable. Was it not a chance 
fancy? Was it not in sheer impulsiveness—in recognition of he 
wondered what in him, besides the deepest admiration—that she 
had flung him her confidence ; honoured him by liking? Could 
that last with her? Could it anyhow have lasted? Probably he 
would never see her again. Might he not one day console himself ? 
—he once half whispered. No—it could never be that. He was 
so dainty about women; he was so particular—he either wanted 
nothing, or exacted so much—the experience of a rapid fascination 
would never be repeated. He was an idealist—of those who want, 
in women, a picture and a vision: not a housekeeper. 


III. 


The autumn dragged along. TPelse had acquired from America 
the rights to an exclusive sale of a particular preparation of the 
Hypophosphites, and the Society doctors—the men who had charge 
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of Royalty and of over-tasked celebrities, of smart people, and of the 
very rich—had taken to recommend it. The extra work which that 
involved made him very busy, and his own more accustomed work, in 
all its thousand details, was done at his shop with such a singular 
nicety—of which he of course was the inspirer—that the shop was 
more and more frequented. 

Winter succeeded to autumn. A thick fog had lain for days over 
Orchard Street. Then there came a little snow. But in the 
parlour over the shop—with the three windows closely curtained— 
one could have forgetfulness of weather, There was the neat fire- 
place ; the little low tea-table ; a bookcase in which Pelse—before 
that critical event at Aix-les-Bains—had been putting, gradually, 
first editions of the English Poets; a cabinet of china, in which— 
but always before Aix-les-Bains—he had taken to accumulate 
some pretty English things of whitest paste or finest painting: a 
Worcester cup, with its exotic birds, its lasting gold, its scale-blue 
ground, like lapis lazuli or sapphire; a Chelsea figure; something 
from Swansea ; white plates of Nantgarw, bestrewn with Billingsley’s 
pink grey roses, of which he knew the beauty, the free artistic 
touch. Howthe things had lost interest for him! ‘From the 
moment,” says some French art critic, “that a woman occupies 
me, my collection does not exist.’”” And many a woman may lay 
claim to occupy a French art critic ; only one had occupied Richard 
Pelse. 

It was on an evening in December, when Pelse was in the sitting- 
room, tired with the day’s labours, and not particularly happy with 
the evening newspapers—for, apart from any causes of private dis- 
content, the Padi Mail had told him that our upper classes were 
unworthy of confidence, and from the S¢. James’s he had gathered 
that even the lower could scarcely boast complete enlightenment— 
it was on an evening in December, when the chemist was so cir- 
cumstanced, that his neat servant, opening the door of the parlour, 
held it back for the entrance of a veiled tall lady. ‘‘ Miss Image,” 
said the servant, for the name had been frankly given her. 

The servant vanished. Richard Pelse rose from his seat, with his 
heart beating. The tall lady was standing there with lifted arms, 
detaching veil and the broad velvet hat; a minute afterwards, laying 
aside her furs and her warm wraps, the glowing face of a swift walker 
in the winter weather was made visible : the blonde head, the slim and 
straight and rounded figure had got up to the fire-place. She put her 
hand out towards Richard Pelse. He took it, exclaimed to her, by 
her name : nothing more—“ Beatrice! ””—-wheeled a chair to the fire. 
And down she sat. 

“Yes. I could stand it no longer. I have passed the place so 
often. Iwas mad to see you. They are gone into the country on 
a visit. I could manage it to-night.” She looked quite good and 
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sweet and serious—passionate it might be, as well as young, but, 
at all events, no intriguing Miss. Strange—the intuitive trust 
she had in him, to come there so! ‘ Perhaps you can give me 
some tea ?”’ 

He flew downstairs to order it—a bell’s summons would have 
been inadequate to the occasion, and would have given no vent to 
his delight. Ten minutes after, it was in front of the fire. The 
lamp was just behind her. Might he be calm now; might he be 
excited ? Might he be paralysed with astonishment ? She was so 
quiet and so bright, he was made quiet too. She sat there as in an 
old and daily place—the blonde head, the eyes, the figure’s lines. 
He was so happy. Suddenly his house was made a home, 

“How have you been? How are you?” But before he answered, 
he had given her a stool, respectfully: had put a cushion at her 
head. ‘How good of you!” she said, with her grey eyes very 
beautiful : thanking him for his mental attitude : not for his cushion 
and his stool. 

“Well, you know, I have been trying to forget you. Have you 
changed your mind?” She gazed into the fire. ‘Has the time 
come for me to speak?” he continued. His chair was close beside 
hers. ‘‘ Why did you come here?” 

“IT suppose I felt you cared about me. And I was sick of not 
coming. I suppose I felt you were a friend. No, I don’t think I 
have changed my mind at all. But I am one of the girls who can 
do mad things. And girls who can do mad things, once or twice in 
their lives at all events, are commoner—much commoner—than 
proper people think. So hereI am! ’Tisn’t wonderful. Father 
and mother are at Lord Sevenoak’s.” 

His brow clouded. Again, and, as it seemed, with emphasis, the 
difficulty of class. Difficult? Impossible, was it not? Yet this 
was what he said :— 

“You will come again? And one day I will speak. Beatrice, 
Beatrice,—I am yours! Have it as you will—it shall all be as you 
will—but you /now that you can never go away for good.” 

“Tf you are nice to me, very likely I shall come ever so many 
times. I can’t stay very long to-night. There—my cup. Ah! you 
have got apiano? Whose is it ?”’—opening it— A Bechstein. 
Sit still there. I will play.” 

She tried the instrument a moment, first. Certain chords. Then, 
with turned head, she waited silently : was making her choice. For, 
whatever it was, it would have to be from memory. There was not 
a single music book. 

In a minute, she had chosen. It was a plunge into a weird wild 
dance... . ‘ You know whose that is?”’ 

“No.” 

“Polish, Xaver Scharwenka’s. Now the same again, and then 
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another.” And they were played, and then she rose from the piano. 
‘“‘ My cloak, please. Thank you.” 

He went to the window curtain: listened for the rumble of the 
street, for all the city was about them—they two. But the noises 
of the town had ceased. 

“Snowing fast!” he said, coming back from the red curtains. 
“Can you go?” 

“It is only two minutes’ walk,” she answered. ‘ And I don’t 
quite think I see them cheeking me. Besides, I will find some 
excuse or other for wet things. O! You think me mean. You 
don’t approve of prevarications. But prevarications give me to 
you.” Her smile would have melted mountains. “ Thank you’’— 
near the door. ‘I suppose I shall come back many times. Dick! 
I feel like it.” He looked enraptured. She put her hand out, and 
he took it. Always respectful, reverential, he had had an angel’s 
visit. From the Heavens, down into Orchard Street, what divine, 
undreamt of, guest! ‘O! But you worship me too much,” she said. 
She brushed his cheek with her lips, and her hand stayed in his. 

“ You must come back many times,” he almost gasped. For all 
his manhood yearned for her. And she was gone—and gone as 
much as the last note of Scharwenka’s wild music. 

For she never came back. The voice, the figure’s lines, the blonde 
head, and the eyes, and the mouth that was Cupid’s bow—no more 
in Richard Pelse’s sitting-room. A flirt, was she? Heartless P— 
changeable ?—a child? Who shall say? For weeks, he waited. 
Then, a short letter. “O! Dick: It is of no use, you know. Yowll 
have to forgive me, because I was wrong and rash. Only, Dick, under- 
stand that it is all over. I could never do that again. If I say I owe 
Father and Mother something, you know I’m not a fraud—you know I 
mean it. After all, we should never have done together. Yet, I love 
you. Think of me kindly. Good-bye !” 

And she kept her word, and it was over. No lamplight welcomed 
her; nor fire gleamed for her ; nor chairs were placed again on the 
cosy hearth, for two. And, in the closed piano, there slept, for 
ever, Scharwenka’s wild music. 


IV. 


But Pelse had to move from Orchard Street. Change of scene ; 
change of people. And good-bye—with all his heart—to the 
fashionable custom—to the inroads of the elegant who reminded him 
of Her, though with a difference. He must seek a new life, in some 
work-a-day quarter. To be with the busy and the common—not 
with any chosen or privileged humanity, but just humanity: nothing 
else. To be with people who really suffered ; not with people who 
wanted hair-dyes. So it was that when a long-established druggist 
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of Islington passed away old and decrepit, with a business neglected 
and lessened, Richard Pelse came near the “ Angel ’—to the dingy 
shop you mounted into by two steep steps from the pavement—to 
the dingy shop with the small-paned, old-fashioned windows ; with 
the little mahogany desk at which who stood at it commanded the 
prospect of the City Road. He sold the Orchard Street business ; 
and, taking with him only the youngest and least qualified of his 
young men—and the china and the First Editions, to coax his 
thoughts to return again to these first loves—he established himself 
afresh, and did his own work. Gradually he was recognised as rather 
an exceptional person in the quarter. And his energy was great 
enough to allow him, little by little, year by year, to build up a trade. 

Things were slack in the forenoons, and a face sometimes de- 
pressed, sometimes pre-occupied, looked out into the street; and 
Pelse would stand at his desk with bright eyes and clenched mouth, 
rapping a tune nervously with the long lean fingers. After Isling- 
ton’s early dinner, important people were abroad—the people who 
lived in the squares on the west side of Upper Street—and the wife 
of a City house agent, pompous and portly, patronized (with the 
breadth of the counter, and all that that conveyed, between them) 
a man whom Beatrice Image had once kissed. Acquaintance with 
these folk was strictly limited. The shopkeeper, refined and super- 
sensitive, was not good enough company for the genteel. 

But when evening came, he was wont to be too busy to think for 
an instant of his social place. The prescriptions brought to him 
were few, but the shop—and on Saturday night especially—was 
crowded by the smaller bourgeoisie, with their little wants ; the maid 
of all work from the Liverpool Road arrived hurriedly in her cap, 
and was comforted ; Mr. Pelse was the recipient of sorry confidences 
from the German clerks of Barnsbury. He was helpful and generous 
—kind to the individual and a cynic to the race. Late in the 
evening the gas flared in the little shop. Its shutters were just 
closed when the cheap playhouse, almost within sight, vomited forth 
its crowd, and loafers were many about the bars of the “Angel ” 
and at the great street corner, and omnibus and tramcar followed 
each other still upon the long main roads. The night of the second- 
rate suburb. 

And that went on for years; and he was a bachelor with no 
relations ; getting visibly older and thinner; and a shock of white 
hair crowned now the pale forehead, over the dark brilliance of the 
keen, quick eyes. Long ago he had read in the newspaper of the 
marriage of Miss Image—a day when he had been wondering where, 
of all places in the wide world, the one face might, be ? 


‘“‘Where is she now?’ What lands or skies 
Paint pictures in her friendly eyes?” 
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Then he had read of her marriage. Hers, at least, was 2a wound 
that had healed. His ?—but what sign was there of wound at all ? 
For in intervals of business he had come again to hug his First 
Editions. They knew him at book sales, at Sotheby’s. He dusted 
his own Worcester carefully. Was it not of the best period ?—with 
the ‘“‘square mark.’ As a contrast to his quarter’s commonness, he 
had begun to cultivate the exquisite with the simple in his daily 
ways. His food was sometimes frugal, but it was cooked to perfec- 
tion. When he allowed himself a luxury, for himself and one rare 
crony—an unknown artist of the neighbourhood, discovered tardily ; 
a professor of languages who understood literature; or a brother 
druggist whom business dealings caused him to know—it was nothing 
short of the best that he allowed himself: he admitted not the 
second-rate: he was an idealist still. The fruit with which just 
once or twice in summer or in autumn he regaled a pretty child, was 
not an apple or an orange, but grey-bloomed grapes, or a peach, quite 
flawless. The glass of wine which he brought out from the parlour 
cupboard to the weak old woman, accommodated with a chair, was a 
soft Madeira, or a sherry nearly as old as she was. It had known 
long voyages. It was East India, or it was Bristol Milk. Yes; he 
was fairly prosperous; and showed no sign of wound. 

Even “ the collector” within him re-asserted itself in novel enter- 
prise. To the Worcester, the Swansea, the Nantgarw, the Chelsea, 
the First Editions, there came to be added bits that were faultless, 
of Battersea Enamel—casket and candlesticks, saltcellars, needle- 
case, and rose pink patch-box: best of all the dainty étu/, with the 
rare puce ground. Yes: he was prosperous. 

Still, the nerves had been strained for many a year; and suddenly 
were shattered. Speechless, and one side stitfened—stricken now 
with paralysis—Mr. Pelse lay in the bedroom over the shop; under- 
standing much, but making small sign to servant or assistant or 
medical man. His last view—before a second and a final seizure— 
was of the steady February rain; the weary London afternoon; the 
unbroken sky; the slate roofs, wet and glistening; the attic win- 
dows of the City Road. He had lived—it seemed to him—so long. 
The Past—that moment of the Past, however vivid—might, one 
thinks, be quite forgotten. 

Yet, wrapped in a soiled paper, in the pocket of his frock-coat, 
after death, they found a girl’s likeness. ‘My photograph, because 
I trust you!” she had said to him at Aix-les-Bains. And what was 
all the rest ! 

In all his thought, for all those years, she was his great dear 
friend. Once or twice he had held her beautiful hands —looked at 
her eyes—been strong and happy in the magnetism of her presence. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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VIRGINIA MINES AND AMERICAN RAILS. 
IT. 


In my first article I dealt almost exciusively with the systems 
of railways which form the network of supply to the great central 
archaic basin of the United States, and I described shortly the bear- 
ings of the various systems on one another, especially from the 
point of view of the great through routes in the direction of the 
corn-growing areas of the North. The political and financial bear- 
ings of these vast properties on one another, and the interest that 
the investing public in Europe have in these properties, would admit 
of very lengthy treatment, far beyond the limits of a magazine 
article. It was only possible for me to suggest the principal 
conditions that hold good with regard to railway property in the 
east generally, and to point to the growing importance of the move- 
ments towards the consolidation of those interests which is taking 
shape in America. In the present article I will deal more especially 
with the interests of the South, not only in the matter of railways, 
but also as regards the prospects which this portion of America 
holds out in the distant future. It will not be within the scope of 
my article to cross the Alleghanies and discuss the interests of the 
great cotton belt or the so-called Piedmont territory of the 
Southern States. The question of the negro and his future is so 
mixed up with Southern prospects that it is almost useless to enter 
into speculations regarding the cotton States, when the imme- 
diate interest of the South lies to the north of the Apallachian 
system, where the general level of the land, with its broad and fertile 
valleys and thickly-timbered mountains, is at such an altitude above 
the sea level that the climate is not subtropical and in no way 
demands negro labour. 

Long previous to the Civil War it was known that iron and coal 
existed in important quantities throughout this region, though it 
had never been geologically explored. I have seen the remains 
of furnaces in the South which must have been at least a hundred 
years old, at the present town of Glasgow, Virginia, and also right 
up in the mountains at Big Stone Gap. These furnaces existed all 
over the country and were fed by wood, and the pigs were dragged 
for miles to get them to a shipping spot on road or river in order to 
reach a market. The quantity manufactured was quite insignificant, 
owing to the want of all means of transport and to the fact that 
there was no demand in a purely pastoral country for large quantities 
of raw iron. JBesides, Pennsylvania and the Adirondacks furnished 
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all the iron that was required for Eastern uses and could be made 
at a profit in competition with European imports, and indeed the 
early development of railways in these New England States gave the 
iron industry a start that it has not yet lost in Pennsylvania. Matters 
are to-day, however, taking quite a new shape. The great coking 
field of Pennsylvania is no longer the only source of the finest coke, 
while the natural gas has given out altogether. On the other hand, 
since the demand for steel has become so enormous, for railways 
and house-girder building, &c., the Eastern ironmasters are 
compelled to go to Lake Superior to obtain a suitable ore for their 
Bessemer converters. This ore has to come all the way from Lake 
Superior at a water freight of about two dollars a ton, is shipped 
to Toledo and Cleveland, and from thence by rail to the Penn- 
sylvania blast furnaces. The Eastern iron trade is, therefore, much 
like our cotton trade at Manchester, which depends on the cotton- 
fields of the Carolinas to keep the Lancashire cotton-spinner em- 
ployed at his loom. Some six dollars a ton this Bessemer ore from 
Lake Superior costs in carriage before it reaches the Eastern furnaces 
over a thousand miles south-east. It is only the best ore that it 
pays to send; tons are dug and cast aside that is not of a high- 
enough grade to be worth sending. 

Let it be remembered that west of Kentucky there is no such 
thing as a mine of good coking coal in the United States. The 
bituminous shales of Colorado are not worth mentioning, and of 
the coke-fields of Birmingham, Alabama, I will speak later. Now, 
notwithstanding the high cost of production of steel in Penn- 
sylvania, as compared with the South, it must be remembered 
that Pittsburg and Cleveland, with their iron kings like the 
philanthropist, Mr. Carnegie, have certain advantages in their 
proximity to the immense markets for iron in the North, and they 
are fully protected against foreign competition by a prohibitive 
tariff. The demand for steel rails alone will keep Pennsyl- 
vania going for years, simply because every railway is compelled 
to cast away by degrees the whole of its iron rails and lay down 
steel, otherwise it could not possibly carry the weight of modern 
rolling stock in the States. Steel rails in America have, in fact, 
doubled the carrying capacity of lines, and the demand for steel 
is practically incalculable. 

If we now turn our attention to Virginia and Tennessee and 
observe the coal and iron riches of that country, we shall begin 
to realise what there is in store for it. Let us trace for a moment 
the area of the one great coking basin of America. Though 
large in size, it is unique so far as the continent is concerned. 
Whatever may have existed in early times within the great 
archaic basin, has all been washed out to sea down the Missis- 
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sippi except the territory comprised within the eastern bend of 
the Apallachian chain. Beginning with the northernmost area of 
production, the Connersville coke-field, we go on south to the 
New River field in West Virginia, to the great Pocohontas field 
on the border of North Virginia, to Big Stone Gap and the field 
of the Tennessee Coke Company, and then on further south to 
the English town of Middlesborough. From thence we descend 
to the very much less good coke of Chattanooga, and lastly to 
Birmingham, Alabama, where the coke-fields end altogether west 
of Birmingham. Beyond this point coke is not to be found 
in America. If we take a map we can sketch in the whole 
of this coal area thus :—Taking Pittsburg on the North we 
include a portion of the southern half of the State of Ohio, 
the whole of West Virginia, the eastern end of Kentucky, thin- 
ning out to a strip only in crossing Tennessee. The coal mea- 
sures crop out once more about Birmingham, Alabama, there to 
end. The character of the coal deteriorates also as we proceed 
south, so much so that the furnaces at Chattanooga are sending 
their cars as far as the fields of Pocohontas for coke in preference to 
using the highly sulphurous coke they make down South. The 
heaviest deposits are in East Kentucky and West Virginia, for 
there the strata have not been denuded at all, and I have seen in 
the ravines throughout that region, both at Middlesborough and 
Big Stone Gap, two six-feet seams of pure coal, one above the 
other, running right through the entire mountain range without a 
fault in the seams, besides one and sometimes even more four-feet 
seams all above the water level of the valleys. These large seams 
are worked with simple adits into the hillside, and the coal 
wherever I went into it was as solid between slate beds as could be 
wished for. The majority of this coal is free from sulphur and 
cokes out to 96 per cent. of carbon; at least, it does this at the 
two fields I saw at Cumberland and Big Stone Gap. Now the 
whole of this great Elkhorn coal region, as it is called, comprising 
as it does many thousands of square miles, is virtually one great 
forest-clad country of hills and mountains and valleys, intersected 
with streams and rivers, covered with an undergrowth of rhododen- 
dron and azalea. The timber is probably the finest hardwood timber 
in the world—elm, ash, maple, oak, hickory, walnut, &c., of 
immense size. This great forest country has never been cut 
into and destroyed so far, because there was not only no market for 
the timber, but the country itself was only half surveyed. The 
whole of West Virginia and East Kentucky had always been an 
impenetrable mountain forest till quite lately in their history. There 
were absolutely no roads for years except one or two tracks such as 
Daniel Boon’s famous track through the Cumberland into West 
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Kentucky which was blazed by him and his enterprising followers in 
the year 1775. This country was, in fact, the home of what were 
called the poor whites, renegades from civilisation, men of the 
wildest and most lawless lives, and these squatters exist to-day 
throughout the whole of this region. Their shootings and blood 
feuds form blood-curdling stories that are told all through the South, 
and though it is perfectly safe to meet them and pass a night in their 
log cabins, they will shoot one another on the smallest pretext, and 
there is no law or discipline that can reach them. Even at Middles- 
borough these shooting raids are frequent, and when [I was there a 
malignant squatter who refused to be bought out, was inhabiting a 
miserable cabin that was pointed out to me, and was ready any day 
with his Winchester to fire on the first navvy who should attempt to 
turn the first sod of the belt railway of the valley, which happened 
to necessarily cross his squatting. 

It thus happens that the titles to all these forest-lands are most 
difficult to ascertain and clear up. Some day these forest-lands 
will be the most valuable tracts in the United States. Not only is 
the timber of immense value, but the coal beneath makes the whole 
of this country the future Durham and Northumberland of America. 
It is simply a question of time when this region will be com- 
pletely opened up. Unfortunately the devastation of timber that 
is going on wherever work has begun is simply disastrous. 
Wasteful now beyond words, the State will one day regret its insane 
disregard of this unique store of hardwood that has taken cen- 
turies to grow to its present magnificent size. These forests were 
in remote times granted to the soldiers of the revolutionary wars 
by the State of Virginia. Some portions were surveyed and 
claimed under earlier explorers, such as Henderson, in the days of 
Daniel Boon, who made land-grants under the authority of the 
Virginian Legislature. The whole of these surveys and grants 
were made, however, in the most primitive manner. The early 
explorer went with his rifle and his chain and compass, whenever he 
could use the latter, and his landmarks were trees and hilltops and 
rivers, often badly and loosely described, so that in the original 
grants areas overlap one another, and it is impossible from these 
grants to make out any boundaries. This question is becoming of 
very great importance now that the value of these territories is 
understood, and many companies have been formed, both in Eng- 
land and America, to purchase and hold large tracts of these 
coal and timber lands of West Virginia and East Kentucky. It 
takes months and years of residence in the country itself to clear 
these titles. The first step is to examine the original land-grants 
made by the State of Virginia, and to satisfy the representatives or 
descendants of these holders and to trace all collateral issues. This 
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is an enormous task, as the titles often have been for some genera- 
tions in abeyance, and even holders of the original titles are not to 
be found. The next step is tosettle with the squatters’ rights, which 
in many parts cover the whole of this wild region. A whole tribe 
of people have settled down in this forest country, not living in 
villages at all, but separately, at miles interval, and have built log 
cabins where they keep a cow and grow a patch of maize and kill 
deer and game, and pass their time in carrying on family feuds 
with one another in a state of what is really primitive barbarism. 
They go forth from time to time to civilisation, earn a few dollars 
which they spend in necessaries, and then return to their homes in 
the wild forest, and live there with their half-savage families. To 
clear the titles to these lands you have to go and live among these 
squatters and associate with them in their cabins, and treat with them 
separately through some boss, who is a man of credit among the 
inhabitants of that particular district. I met one or two young 
Englishmen at Middlesborough who had been out the whole summer 
in the woods trying to deal with these people so as to clear the 
titles to certain large areas that are being syndicated in England 
and America. The American lawyers are the best hands at this work. 
They know the proper people to employ to deal with these squatters 
and get option prices from all of them, so that a large district 
of some hundreds of thousands of square acres can be all averaged 
at the same price to all the squatters of the district. Often a 
squatter will refuse to deal at all, and he has to be considered 
separately. He does not wish to move, or he has a blood feud that 
he wishes to stay and see through, by being killed himself or exter- 
minating the entire family of his rival. This makes a perfectly 
valid reason why, on family grounds, he should wish to stay. Many 
of these large areas that are being dealt with cannot be entirely 
cleared as regards their titles owing to such difficulties. English 
companies that intend going in for this sort of investment should be 
careful to do the whole of this work only through the very best iegal 
experts in New York or other large Eastern town; otherwise they 
will find that their titles are not worth the paper they are written on, 
and the State of Virginia will not uphold them in the long run. 
Outside these large forest areas there is no difficulty whatever as to 
land titles. They are as clear as day, traceable in many cases down to 
pre-revolutionary times so far back as Charles II. It was this wild 
forest country alone, that was never settled and that none ever 
believed was worth having, that was allowed to get into this com- 
plete confusion as to ownership. 

The whole of this country till quite lately was uncrossed by any 
railway. South of Connersville on the Pennsylvanian system, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio now crosses West Virginia through the New 
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River coke-fields, coming down to Natural Bridge and the new 
town of Glasgow, Virginia, and so on to Richmond. The Louis- 
ville and Nashville have run a line from Louisville by Mount 
Vernon through the new tunnel of the Cumberland Gap which 
reaches Knoxville, and the Kentucky Union are struggling to 
get funds to continue the line from Winchester to Jackson, which 
is already made, on to the Clinch Valley and the town of Bristol 
through Big Stone Gap. The ranges of the Alleghany that 
separate Tennessee from Virginia are practically impassable for 
railways, except at immense cost in tunnelling, the whole way 
from the New River coalfields right down to Jacksborough in 
Tennessee, except for the two great breaks at the Cumberland, 
where the Middlesborough tunnel is situated, and Big Stone Gap, 
where the Kentucky Union will come through. A considerable 
tunnel will be required here, though not so considerable as the 
Cumberland tunnel, where the main range had to be pierced. Big 
Stone Gap has, indeed, many strategical advantages over Middles- 
borough, which will appear later on in considering the Tennessee 
valley and the line of the Norfolk and Western. The difficulty of 
developing this forest area is, indeed, very great. The mountainous 
character of the whole country makes railway building very costly, 
and the running of branch lines into deep ravines and thickly- 
wooded glens up to the coal headings is very laborious. There is no 
shaft-sinking required, however, for many years to come, owing to 
the enormous quantity of coal measures that exist above the water- 
line altogether. 

Close in proximity to these enormous coalfields are the great 
iron ore deposits of Virginia and Tennessee. From Glasgow, 
Virginia, right down throughout the whole of the so-called Smoky 
Range of the Alleghanies, bordering North Carolina and Georgia, 
and again down as far as Birmingham, Alabama, iron ore deposits 
abound. On the Cumberland side of the Tennessee valley there 
exists a bed of red fossil ore for over seventy miles in length. 
This is the principal ore that will be used at Middlesborough, 
and is the same in character as the ore at Birmingham. It 
is high in phosphorus, but can be treated on the basic-hearth 
process for steel-making, especially when blended with the red or 
brown ores that abound through the Smoky Ranges the other side of 
the valley. The possibility of making cheap basic-hearth steel is the 
problem on which hangs the future of the iron industry of the South. 
Our English experts all speak in most sanguine terms of the process 
as it has been worked in England. Several English companies have 
gone out and put up new plants on this system, not only at Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, but at Middlesborough, and at other places in 
the South, to work this new method. I confess, from careful 
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inquiries I made in America, it does not seem that the process can 
be as cheap as steel-making with magnetic ores on the Besse- 
mer converter system, and this is why the great deposits of mag- 
netic ore at Cranbury, near Johnstone City, merit special attention. 
Whether there are other deposits of magnetic ore in the Smoky 
Range, it is impossible to say ; the country is vast in extent, and has 
not been entirely explored. My friend and guide through the coun- 
try, Mr. Proctor, the State Geologist of Kentucky, has ridden over 
the whole of these hills and mountains for over twenty years, and he 
stated that he was of opinion that other deposits might be found, and 
that he had many exploring enterprises on hand yet, before he could 
decide the facts. As it is, the Cranbury deposit is of immense extent 
and depth. I saw a face uncovered at Cranbury which showed over 
five hundred feet thickness of the ore on nearly a quarter of mile 
breadth, and the deposit extended the same manner on the other side 
of the valley. There is another vast deposit next to the Cranbury 
mine belonging to Philadelphia owners, but it has not been developed 
like Cranbury. The railway which has been made to reach the Cran- 
bury mine from Johnstone City and Watauga has cost over two 
millions of dollars to construct, and the ore is so prized that it is 
shipped all over the Norfolk and Western road to blend at other 
furnaces with the brown ore of other parts of the country. A gen- 
tleman who has charge of this property, General Wilder, was asked 
lately by one of our Iron and Steel Institute travellers, with notebook 
in hand, what might be the extent of this magnetic deposit, and the 
general, whose language is notorious for its picturesqueness of style, 
told the English scientist :—‘ Well, sir, I guess that deposit is that 
considerable, that if you were to look you would find the devil 
making pitchforks in hell out of it at the present moment.” In every 
direction the brown ore deposits occur all along the southern side of 
the Norfolk and Western line, and it thus is evident that the bearing 
of the great coal forest on the North to the iron beds on the South is 
of the utmost importance, not forty miles apart as they are from one 
another. 

Leaving out Birmingham, Alabama, and the district of Chattanooga, 
we begin with the town of Knoxville, Tennessee, on the French Broad 
river, situated in a most lovely country several hundred feet above 
the sea level. The whole of this river scenery right up to Ashville, 
in the middle of the Smoky Range, is of unsurpassed beauty, and 
this latter place is one of the favourite winter resorts of America, the 
winters being somewhat similar to those of the Kuropean Riviera. 
These climatic advantages extend all up the Tennessee valley, and 
the new town of Middlesborough is developing a large sanatorium 
outside the mountain pass in the middle of the broad Clinch Valley, 
which is to be called Harrogate, and where a hotel of colossal pro- 
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portions and especial luxury is being constructed for invalids at the 
present time. It is worth noticing that the isotherm of the northern 
portion of the State of New York descends along the Alleghanies 
and follows up the valley of the Norfolk and Western for several 
hundred miles ; the climate, therefore, of Tennessee is quite unrivalled 
in the United States, and this fact will have a great bearing on 
future development, taking into consideration the resources of coal 
and iron that are at hand. From Knoxville to Bristol the commu- 
nication is by the East Tennessee, Virginia, and Georgia line. At 

sristol the Norfolk and Western begins. And here let me say < 
word about this wonderful property of the Norfolk and Western. 
No railway in the whole of the United States has the prospect before 
it of the Norfolk and Western, and it is largely held by English 
capital. Itis a great pity that its interests are not being pushed 
more energetically, for the Louisville and Nashville is eating into 
its territory, and will destroy its monopoly if more energy is not 
displayed in its extension. The Louisville and Nashville have already 
seized on the Cumberland Gap, and have helped to build the railway 
for the American Association to Knoxville ; and although the Clinch 
Valley division of the Norfolk and Western runs up to Big Stone 
Gap, the management have taken no effective steps to ally them- 
selves with the Kentucky Union Company who are stuck up for want 
of funds at Jackson close by, and thus giving communication up to 
the Kentucky river. A connection down to Knoxville also is of the 
utmost importance to the Norfolk and Western. Knoxville will, no 
doubt, be the future Cincinnati of the South, owing to its strategical 
advantages, which fact the management of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville and the East Virginia and Georgia both comprehend, as also 
does Mr. Jay Gould. 

The line of the Norfolk and Western runs by Roanoke eastwards 
to Lynchburgh and on to Norfolk and the coast, passing close 
to Richmond. Roanoke is the junction of the Shenandoah Valley line 
to Hagerstown, where it joins the Pennsylvania system ; Lynchburgh 
is the junction of the Richmond and Danville, which has access to 
Washington, and so on to New York. The importance of all these 
railway connections will appear later on. At Lynchburgh, also, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio route crosses, giving direct communication 
with Cincinnati. Another great advantage possessed by the Norfolk 
and Western, which is of incalculable advantage to a railway which 
has an immense mineral traffic, is that the gradients are especially 
favourable, and that it would be impossible for another road to be 
constructed through the Valley of Tennessee that could parallel the 
Norfolk aud Western with advantage. The Clinch Mountains, which 
run down the centre of Tennessee, offer great, difficulties : Moccassin 
Gap, near Bristol, is one of the only natural gaps in the chain, and 
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the general broken character of the whole country makes it very 
difficult to obtain good mineral gradients." Along the whole course 
of the Norfolk and Western towns and blast furnaces are growing 
up everywhere. The trackis only a single one, and though the line 
is well made and the depots are good stone buildings, there are not 
transit facilities for one-half the traffic this railway could carry. 

This leads me to say something of the towns that are springing up 
in every direction all through the Tennessee valley. The country is 
in some way crazed. There is the same feverish boom going on in the 
South that has taken place everywhere in America when new and 
valuable territories have been opened out. The enterprising land agent 
and speculator is to be found all over the country. Leaflets, adver- 
tisements, and such literature of all sorts are thrust at you at every 
station you stop at. The first thing the eye notices is always a huge 
blast furnace in course of building. On the strength of this blast fur- 
nace enterprising persons have purchased the farm lands all round, 
often to the extent of four or five thousand acres, and the new town 
can be seen from the railway staked out into rectangular streets and 
avenues. Building, too, is going on spasmodically. A factory here, 
a large hotel in the rambling wooden villa style dear to the American 
eye, u main business street, and distant cottages, and poorer quarters, 
a colony of darkey dwellings, and so on. From Bristol to Roanoke on 
to Glasgow and Buena Vista I must have passed “ fifteen ” different 
towns in progress of one sort or another. The blast furnace is the 
golden image everyone believes in, and I fancy there is no spot in 
the country that one could not go and make a boom in, if only one 
commenced to erect a blast furnace. I must tell a typical story of 
one of these new towns, told me by a gentleman who lives at Knox- 
ville and is general manager there of the East Tennessee railway. 

One day a tall New Englander, of gaunt and austere appearance, 
called on him and informed him with much importance of language that 
he was engaged on an enormous enterprise and was anxious to discuss 
the matter of railway facilities to a new town he was building that 
was to be called after him, Harryman. This occurred only two years 
ago. My friend was induced to travel down the line with Mr. 
Harryman and visit a bare level plain covered with long, waving 
grass, and intersected with a muddy stream. ‘There, sir,” said Mr. 
Harryman, in no way abashed, “is the site of the future town of 
Harryman, one of the most important towns of Tennessee.” My 
friend, whose name is Fitzgerald, looked at Mr. Harryman blankly, 
and inquired if this land was not anyway rather low in situation 

(1) This is the great advantage Big Stone Gap possesses over Middlesborongh. The 
gradients from Middlesborough even to Knoxville are not good, while eastward they 
are very unfavourable. The South Atlantic and Ohio line, as it is called, from Big Stone 
Gap crossing by Moccassin Gap to Johnstone City and Oranbury, is very advantageous 
for coal shipments from the former. 
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and liable to floods. He had noticed a log of wood stuck up in 
the branches of a tree by the riverside, high up above the river, 
having evidently been brought down by a former winter flood. 
“Sir,” said Mr. Harryman, ‘this land has never been known to 
have been damp even in the memory of man.” My friend thought 
Mr. Harryman to be more or less crazy, and never for one moment 
believed that anything would ever come of his scheme. A great 
land sale, however, was advertised to take place at the town of 
Harryman on a particular day, and the success of the sale was 
complete. Sleeping-cars arrived from all parts of America, by 
every route that leads to Knoxville, in such quantities that it was 
impossible to side-track them at Harryman, and the would-be buyers 
had to take such shelter as crazy tents could offer. To add 
to the misery, a fearful storm occurred the night before the sale, 
and tents and everything were blown down. Nothing, however, 
damped the ardour of the crowd. The auctioneer went from lot to 
lot among the staked-out streets, and people tumbled over one 
another to bid, and the auctioneer had to satisfy the disappointed 
bidders by promising another lot should be put up for them. This 
went on for three days, thousands of people were there from all 
parts of America, and vast sums were invested in these prairie build- 
ing lots. I witnessed a sale of this sort on a more reasonable scale 
at Glasgow, Virginia. The weather was drenching, and instead of 
selling the sites on the spot from a waggon, the sale took place in 
a tent pitched in the middle of the staked-out town, and I am bound 
to say the sale went off well; the lots sold from £400 to £500 a lot 
in good streets, and you had to go and locate your lot after the 
sale with a sale map on the ground. Now the town of Harryman 
aforesaid exists to-day in virtue of that famous three-days’ land 
sale, and the way Mr. Harryman compassed his object was inge- 
nious. He arrived with two other New Englanders with little 
more than his railway fare in his pocket. They decided to 
commence operations at this particular locality, and they pro- 
ceeded to enter into negotiations with the countrymen who owned 
and cultivated these poor lands for an option of twelve months 
or more on their farms. The prospect of selling this bad land was, 
of course, attractive to the Southern farmers, and they all entered 
hotly into the plan and gave Mr. Harryman and his friends options 
on half a dozen large farms or more, for a very small sum in ready 
money. ‘Twelve months’ option was not enough for Mr. Harryman, 
though, and so he set to work and commenced suits against these 
land-owners regarding their titles, which gave him the ready 
means of hanging up his options for another two years at least, 
while he proceeded to deal with the lands. He advertised the 
proposed town of Harryman in every paper in America, and had 
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glowing notices put in for a few dollars’ bribe to reporters of local 
papers, stating that Harryman was to be the coming city of the 
South. All this work was so carefully and completely done that 
when the day of the sale took place, the enormous influx of people 
tended to strengthen everybody in their belief in the good faith 
of the advertisement. Part of his plan, too, was to sell land shares 
of the town of Harryman beforehand, and to offer to all holders of 
these shares that they could pay half the price of the lots they 
bought in these land shares. No end of land shareholders from 
every town in America arrived, and knowing nothing of the country 
but what they had heard, and the fact that there was an immense 
crowd of buyers, they invested indiscriminately, and the sale 
was a marvellous success. It is needless to add that Mr. Harryman 
never returned to his town, but left it to the enterprising holders 
of costly town lots to set to work and build the town they had 
taken so much interest in. I do not say that this is a common 
story of Southern boomed towns, but this is the story of the exist- 
ing town of Harryman as I was told it by an eye-witness. 

After Knoxville, which is an old locality, the most important 
of the towns that are springing up in Tennessee are Middles- 
borough, Bristol, Roanoke, Johnstone City, Glasgow, and (though 
it has made little progress as yet) Big Stone Gap, which promises to 
be a second Middlesborough. Roanoke, Johnstone City, and Bristol 
are hardly a few years old, yet they may be said to be towns in 
full blast. Villa residences of beauty and costly character mark 
the advent of capital and luxury, and the air of growing business and 
manufacture are to be seen on every side. These are towns whose 
future is assured ; there are many others on the line of the Norfolk 
and Western which are in a less developed condition, and some 
will probably fizzle out altogether. Glasgow, near Natural Bridge, 
is perhaps one of the most important sites in Virginia—-a magnifi- 
cent plateau of great natural beauty on the banks of the James 
River, at the point of intersection of the Shenandoah Valley and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio lines. It possesses an immense deposit of 
brown iron ore in the hills around, and the gradients from the Poco- 
hontas and New River coalfields are particularly favourable. 

The bulk of the property, which has been formed into an 
Anglo-American company, was the ancestral estate of General 
Lee, descendant of the great general of that name. One large farm 
in the middle of the plateau was unobtainable for a long time. It 
belonged to an obstinate old lady, who eventually sold it for £18,000, 
retaining fifty acres with her ancestral homestead, where she still 
lives. Her farm forms the very centre of the proposed town, and 
her house stands with its fifty acres in the very middle of the 
plateau. She has been offered £50,000, I understood, to sell, but 
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has refused, having no use for the money, and the hope now is that 
she may leave it for a public park on the condition that it shall 
contain astatue tohermemory. I have reserved to the last place the 
town of Middlesborough, which is strictly an English enterprise. 
It is so far an English town in the Southern States, built and run 
with English money. The history of the place is on this wise. Some 
years ago my friend, Mr. Procter, had stimulated some of his 
Lexington friends to go on a tour to prospect the mountain gaps in 
the Cumberland range to secure favourable town-sites at low prices. 
The party arrived on horseback with their kits on their saddles and 
looked down on the basin of Middlesborough from the Cumberland 
Gap, and they saw a prospector’s tent in the valley, which on 
inquiry they heard belonged to a Mr. Arthur, who was in the 
employ of certain Englishmen who were obtaining land options on 
the adjacent property. With true Virginian politeness the party of 
explorers turned their horses’ heads, and eventually went off else- 
where, and selected the site of the present location of Johnstone 
City, where they operated, I hope, to their advantage. Mr. Arthur 
had early brought to the notice of friends of his the importance of 
the basin of Middlesborough, and its strategical position with regard 
to railway development owing to the natural resources it had in coal 
and iron. The matter was taken up in New York and the American 
Association was formed. This association formed as its offshoot the 
town company of Middlesborough. Over four millions sterling has 
been spent by these two companies on the development of this property, 
A railway to Knoxville, a tunnel through the Cumberland, a belt 
railway right round the Middlesborough basin of fifteen miles, 
hotels, streets, watercourses, &c., have been, and are being, made 
with English capital. The sanatorium of Harrogate, just outside the 
tunnel, and within ten minutes by rail from Middlesborough with 
its blast furnaces, is in course of planning. In fact, the place is one 
busy hive of expenditure, and promises to bring one day a return to 
the enterprising undertakers of this immense enterprise, which 
certainly stands in the van of the development of these Southern 
regions. 

So far it has all been money going out; and moreover, the sales of 
land and shares that have brought in the ready money only represent 
really the confidence of investors in the future of the place and the pro- 
spective worth of town lots. The real test must be, the success of the 
basic-steel process. It is true that Birmingham succeeded under con- 
ditions far less favourable than Middlesborough. Speaking roughly 
from memory, the original capital that started Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, was £60,000, and in the ten years since it started it has paid in 
dividends over five million of dollars (one million sterling). It does 
not follow that what succeeded at Birmingham will succeed equally 
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now, in the face of the gigantic competition that is going on.’ And 
so far as I could judge, I would rather wait and see what was the 
output of the two large sets of furnaces that are being built at 
Middlesborough, by the English firm of Watts and the Boston com- 
pany, before I could feel assured that the scale of prices that are 
paid for town lots is justified. One great drawback to all English 
enterprises in America which have either a purely English manage- 
ment, or are controlled and directed from this side of the water, is 
the impossibility of making the “ long arm ”’ as efficient as the short 
one. It is the old story of trying to administer the finances of 
India from the India Office under the control of Parliament. Such 
management does not wear well in competition with purely American 
or Anglo-American enterprises with the seat of administration in 
New York. There are, indeed, numberless good enterprises that have 
failed to succeed from no other fault than this one, and it is surprising 
that there should not be more co-operation in these undertakings 
from both sides of the Atlantic. It is often forgotten by English 
investors when they put their money into South American countries 
that they have to deal with a country that has virtually no settled 
forms of government, and that England is not going to enforce the 
claim of English creditors with the cannon of our warships. Again, 
these countries have practically no population, and what there is 
is composed mostly of lazy Italians and Latin races of all sorts. In 
America, on the other hand, you have the most stable and conserva- 
tive form of government in the world. We may not understand the 
institutions and laws of America, but that is our fault, and if our in- 
vesting public make mistakes in American investments, they have 
simply themselves to blame. The courts are free, and will respect 
general rights of all sorts. There is no possibility of repudiation. 
There is no fear of foreign wars. It, therefore, all comes down to a 
question of efficient management and careful selection. Breweries 
and stockyards and elevators are very fine things so long as you can 

(1) “The American Production of Pig Iron.—From statistics collected by the American 
Iron and Steel Association it appears that the output of pig iron in the United States 
in 1890 was 10,307,028 net tons of 2,000lb., or 9,202,203 gross tons of 2,240lb., against 
7,003,642 gross tons in 1889—an increase for 1890 of 1,599,061 gross tons, or over 21 
per cent. As the production in 1889 was over 17 per cent. greater than that of 1888 
the combined increase in the American output of pig iron in the last two years has, 
consequently, been over 38 per cent. The American production in 1890 was about 
1,200,000 gross tons larger than the estimated output of Great Britain in the same 
year, and about 600,000 tons larger than in 1882, which was its year of largest produc- 
tion. From these statistics it appears that the American output of pig iron in 1890, for 
the first time in the history of the United States, was larger than that of its European 
rival. The American production of pig}iron in the first half of last year was 4,560,513 
gross tons, and in the second half 4,642,190 tons—an increase of 81,677 tons in the 
second half. The increase in the second half would have been larger but for the 


blowing out of furnaces in December, caused by the strike of the Alabama coalminers 
and by the financial stringency.’’— Times, February 11. 
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get them managed by local American boards who have a strong 
share interest in them, but do not let us blind ourselves to the fact 
that you are really only buying goodwill, a four-walled factory, and a 
lot of beer-barrels. The true value of America is in real estate, and 
in real estate I include not only such property as Middlesborough, 
but also all American railways in which you can hold an effective 
block of stock which will control the management. It is in this real 
estate of one form and another that future unearned increment of 
value lies. Breweries will vanish, but coal regions and railways will 
remain. You have an Anglo-Saxon race of sixty millions of people 
who work like beavers, developing your property, and adding to its 
value every day if you own real estate investments, and this is far 
better property than Buenos Ayres Waterworks and Argentine 
Great Western, or even Buenos Ayres and Rosario or Great Southern 
Rails, where there is nothing in the way of population except a 
few million slow-going Spaniards or Italians. This is simply a 
common-sense view of investment generally, and it seems strange 
that our English public do not see the advantage that is to be derived 
from joint enterprise with American companies managed and directed 
in New York, rather than in schemes that are run from London, 
where the water that gets into the concern before it belongs to 
the English public is almost incalculable. Take the capitalization 
of breweries, and other schemes that have been brought out in 
London. It is notorious in America that the English investor has 
rot had at the outside 70 per cent. for the £100 he paid for his shares. 
The promoters on both sides, the lawyers, the trust companies, Xc., 
all have had their shares of the plunder. In New York no one 
discusses a financial scheme for England at a lower rate than setting 
aside from 30 to 35 per cent. for expenses connected with the bringing 
out ofacompany, It is not my business to do more than touch on these 
facts in passing. They have their bearings on the development of 
the Southern States. Here you have undoubted values to deal with, 
which Iam ready to endorse to the fullest, but I will not do this 
without raising a note of warning to the investing public to be 
cautious of the two rocks in foreign investment—‘ the management 
of the long arm,” and the method in which American companies are 
financed this side of the water. 

I will now undertake to sum up what I have said in this and 
in my former article on American railways and the mining pros- 
pects of the South. I have taken as the field of discussion 
the great archaic basin of the United States. I have purposely 
avoided all interests that lie outside, whether to the West or 
the South. I have pointed to the great importance of the line 
of the great lakes towards Chicago, as being the first factor in 
the development to the north of this area. By this route the great 
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corn-growing belt was reached and populated, and the great towns 
and gigantic wealth of the North-West was built up. Long pre- 
viously, the southern portion of the great basin was settled with quiet 
homesteads, possessed by a resident population who had settled down 
to a method of life before the Civil War, which differed little 
from the pastoral life of modern Europe. I have pointed out that 
railway development followed the line of the lakes, and has resulted 
in the grouping together of three or four most powerful organisa- 
tions of through railway systems from the coast to Chicago, and 
that these three or four systems after they pass Chicago develop 
into five or six more systems, which are to a very large extent super- 
imposed on one another, and these latter systems are engaged in 
cutting one another’s throats in competing with one another, and 
must continue to do so in the nature of things. I have insisted on 
the great political danger that is growing in America out of the 
fact that these large railway corporations are becoming concen- 
trated in the hands of an irresponsible railway aristocracy, far 
more dangerous in its ways than any aristocratic class that ever 
existed in England, since they are the creation of Wall Street, and 
owe no allegiance either to the constitution or to the public which 
has allowed them to come into existence. My next object was to 
demonstrate that railway property in America has, next to real estate 
in the large cities of America, a greater promise of future and 
permanent value than any other form of property in the country, 
and I might add in any other country of the civilised world; and I 
insisted that it is simply a question of efficient management and 
proper control by legislation in Congress which will give to this 
property the security it should possess. Leaving aside the great 
questions that concern the development of the North-West in mines, 
and in the immense area of cornlands of which Chicago and Kansas 
City are the chief centres of trade, I directed my remarks to a less- 
known development which is but beginning in the South. 

The mining resources of the Apallachian range are probably one 
of the most important factors in the future of America, for the 
reason that the raw product of the blast furnace, both in steel and 
iron, can be made there several dollars a ton cheaper than in Penn- 
sylvania ; and according to statistics the power of consumption of the 
population in America for iron products of all sorts is growing in 
a most remarkable manner. Every other species of industry must 
follow in the track of the iron production: before long we are 
certain to see the whole of this Tennessee valley a veritable Black 
Country in America, All these advantages of the South it is almost 
impossible to exaggerate. Whether the country will retain its 
natural beauties is much to be doubted, but on the other hand a 
country that lies on an average nearly eight hundred feet above the 
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sea and has a mountainous climate must be peculiarly adapted to 
manufacture of all descriptions. It may fairly be expected that the 
products of the cotton belt will before long go into this country, 
and that instead of crossing the seas to Liverpool, an immense cotton- 
spinning industry will grow up in Tennessee. As against the 
Pennsylvania iron industry, Virginia will be able to produce iron 
and steel at an advantage for Southern railway consumption of over 
twelve dollars a ton, so that for these markets the North will not 
have achance. Even in the East the advantage will still lie in favour 
of the South for a very important reason, which Mr. J. Gould and 
some of the railway kings are just beginning to find out. 

Mr. Gould controls the great Missouri Pacific system, as is well 
known. He has now got a leading control of the Eastern Tennessee, 
Virginia, and Georgia Railway, and he has been working, it is under- 
stood, for a control of the Chesapeake and Ohio or Baltimore and Ohio. 
IIe has already a large control of the Richmond and Danville, which 
runs from Kansas City by Birmingham and Atalanta to Washington. 
If anyone will take a railway map and note the bearings of these sys- 
tems on one another, he will observe that the great Missouri Pacific 
system connects at Kansas City with the Richmond and Danville 
and gives access to Washington and New York. The East Tennessee, 
Virginia and Georgia from Cincinnati gives access to New Orleans, 
Savannah, Memphis, and Knoxville. The Chesapeake and Ohio also 
gives access to Norfolk and New York. So that even without the latter 
system Mr. Gould may be said to hold the control of an immense 
system which, leaving out the Missouri Pacific altogether, and its 
communications with Denver and Omaha in the North, and Memphis 
and Arkansas in the South, covers the great quadrilateral—New 
York, Savannah, New Orleans, and Kansas City; and if he secured 
control of the Chesapeake and Ohio he would move his quadri- 
lateral further north to Cincinnati, New York, Norfolk, and New 
Orleans, and hook up the whole of this area on to his Missouri Pacific 
system. Here isa fine campaign for a great railway general, and 
it is useful to note the strategy. All the great through routes that 
run from New York towards the North-West, and so on to Kansas 
City and the far South and West, have to their disadvantage in 
reaching the Eastern coast a haul of nearly six hundred miles more 
than the Southern systems would have, Consequently if a great 
railway system is organised that will tap the whole of the south- 
west as the Missouri Pacific does, and this is connected up by 
Southern through systems to the coast at Norfolk, the haul in this 
direction has the advantage of nearly six hundred miles in reaching 
the shipboard, and by the route of Cincinnati about four hundred 
miles advantage over the New York Central or Erie systems. This 
is the reason why Mr. Gould’s present scheme is really the largest 
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thing that has ever been done in the United States, and also it is a 
reason why he will no longer try to wreck any of these properties. 
He has got the preponderance of control he wanted for himself and 
his group of allies, and it is his interest to develop this great Southerm 
traffic and make it rival the Northern systems of lines, in the same way 
that the coal and iron industries of the South in Tennessee are going 
to rival, in the long run, the older industry in Pennsylvania. Now, al} 
these Southern lines have been far more costly to build than the 
Northern ones were; and they are, for the most part, better constructed 
and ballasted, for the simple fact that if they were not they would 
be washed away in these hilly countries. It remains for me to 
point out the possibility of a railway combination for English 
capital which would, if it did not rival Mr. Gould’s schemes, at least 
hold together and unite English investing interests instead of their 
playing second fiddle, as they are at present, if not being made the 
victims of Mr. Gould’s plans. I will take the Norfolk and Western 
as a nucleus, and suppose that it has control of the Tennessee valley 
from Knoxville to Norfolk on the coast, that it has allied itself to 
the Kentucky Union, and that it has consolidated with the Central 
Railway and Banking Company of Georgia and has opened out 
direct connection south-west to Birmingham, Alabama. There is 
now the Illinois Central, of shady repute in former times, and there 
is the line called the three C’s—Charlestown, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. Iam not suggesting a hard-and-fast scheme; there are 
plenty of other combinations that would suggest themselves to railway 
men as variations of my plan. I only put a hypothetical case. Let 
us see the ground this amalgamation would cover :—New Orleans, 
Chicago, the head waters of the Missouri River at Sioux City, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Birmingham, Savannah, Charlestown; and if we 
were to add on that shuttlecock of the London Stock Exchange, the 
M.K.T.—the Missouri, Kansas and Texas—we should increase the 
system by Kansas City, Galveston, and St. Louis. Suppose we add 
to this a control of the Chesapeake and Ohio, we have a great 
Southern system of railways, with entrance to New York, all allied 
to one another, that would overlay the whole of Mr. Gould’s systems, 
and with development and careful control, might be developed into 
being one of the largest and most important railway systems of 
America. This is the meaning of the remarks I made in my 
previous article on the necessity of concentrating English invest- 
ments by the operation of some large American railway corporation, 
formed in England, that would understand the bearings of the prob- 
lems I have indicated.’ 

I cannot too much impress on those persons to whom these 


(1) Since writing my first article, it has been brought to my notice that the ‘‘ English 
Association of American Bond and Share Holders,’’ formed in 1884, undertakes 
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railway details have any interest, that the time is coming when 
railways in America, and especially Southern lines, are assuming a 
settled and permanent standard of value. The days of holding shares 
simply as voting papers and gambling counters must come to an end 
as the great mining resources of the South are developed. There is 
some little jealousy still in the North against Southern enterprises. 
The great stream of emigration West is not yet slacking off, though 
emigrants from the North-West are already coming down to these 
Southern countries where the climate is so far preferable to the North- 
West. The smart Bostonian and the men from Philadelphia are more 
long-sighted than the New Yorkers. There is a great deal of solid 
investment going on in the South from these places, while in New 
York, unless you went to special persons, you would find it difficult 
to get any information as to what was going on in Virginia. The 
light-hearted New Yorker loves his Wall Street counters, and 
prefers speculations in railways in the East and North-West to all 
other modes of gambling. Sugar Trusts, Standard Oil and Western 
Unions, and a few other well-watered securities he still believes in, 
while in real estate matters Eastern money goes out principally to 
the building of the towns in the North-West. Not a single man in 
New York would admit that either the Southern groups of railways 
or the mines of Virginia could ever rival his Northern possessions ; 
yet the day is not so far off when anyone who has taken the trouble 
to read so far in this sketch of American interests will find the 
majority of its prognostications verified. 
MARLBOROUGH. 


for the payment of threepence per share to obtain the registration of shares in 
America in the name of the Association, and issues to depositors its certificates 
against the original shares, which are deposited in the names of trustees with the 
London and Westminster Bank. By this means the bonds and shares held this side of 
the water, which for the most part have lost their voting power to the existing holders, 
have their voting power revived in the name of the Association in question. ‘This is no 
doubt a most useful step, but the real object of an American Railway Investment 
Corporation should be to guarantee to the depositors of approved securities a minimum 
dividend on stocks deposited, and take powers to deal with the stock while on 
deposit as the Corporation see fit, giving in the place of the stock the bonds of the 
Corporation, and undertaking to re-deliver the stock when called to do so. The 
operations of such a Corporation would be to obtain the controlling interests I have 
depicted in certain groups of railways, and it need not be anticipated that the depositors 
would ask for the return of their original stocks, it being assumed that the effective 
action of a prudent administration would make the united blocks of stock held by the 
Association, by prudent grouping and investment, more valuable than the miscellaneous 
vhares originally deposited. 
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Tue idea which an Englishman usually attaches to the words, 
Russian Censure, is that of a strict and irksome control exercised 
over the periodical press with a view to hinder the propagation of 
ideas or the publication of facts tending to discredit autocracy in the 
eyes of Russians ; that is to say, an institution unpopular but indis- 
pensable as long as the doctrine of divine right is sedulously taught 
and bolstered up with dishonest interpretations of Bible prophecies, 
said to contain predictions about the escape of the present Emperor 
from a violent death at Borki in the Steppes of Southern Russia.’ 
Whether the reality is entirely covered by this moderate view, will 
appear from the following sketch, based upon carefully verified facts 
which can be supported by most trustworthy evidence. 

The definition of the scope of the Censure put forward with all 
needful clearness in the fourteenth volume of that hell of good 
intentions called, ‘“‘ The Complete Collection of Russian Laws,” is as 
comprehensive as the most tyrannical autocrat could well desire. 
“Its function is to scrutinize all productions of literature, science 
and art destined to be circulated in the Empire, with the exception 
of such as are expressly exempted from preventive censure,” which, 
I may explain by the way, are also scrutinized and judged with the 
same unbending rigour. This paradox is quite on a par with the 
statement of the Connaught clodhopper, sent to see whether all the 
pigs were come home, to the effect that he was not quite sure as to 
their number ; he had counted them all except one mottled pig with 
a curly tail, that kept running about in such a bewildering way that 
the wit of man could not count him. Even if jealously confined 
within these broad limits, the Censure would still deserve to be 
regarded as an all-important factor in the history of Russian civili- 
zation, a sort of serpent-like Nithhéggr, gnawing away at the three- 
fold root of modern culture—literature, art and science. In practice, 
however, it knows no limits; but, striking out successively in every 
direction, contrives to hedge in thought in all its forms, crushing 
out every normal manifestation of healthy, moral and intellectual 
life, and suppressing with the same ruthlessness a play, a picture, 
and a private letter. It would be impossible to point to any branch 
of science, art, or literature on which the Censure has not left deep. 

(1) Serious organs of the Russian press maintained that one of the minor prophete. 
foretold the railway accident at Borki, and the miraculous intervention of Providence in 
favour of the Imperial family. The most curious part of this theory is the statement 
that the Emperor’s name was mentioned by the inspired writer in full, as was also that 
of the Empress. 3 The matter was seriously discussed by Russian theologians two 


years ago. Jeremiah may yet be found to have foreseen, foretold, and lamented the 
fiasco of the Abyssinian Expedition under Aschinoff, and the bombardment at Sagallo. 
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and abiding traces of its nefarious influence, stunting it in its growth, 
and warping it from its appointed goal, sometimes into miry paths 
and marshy byways, whither even the moralist follows it only from 
afar. 

A long, yellow, ugly building in Theatre Street, St. Petersburg, 
which, appropriately enough, also accommodates the Prisons Board, is 
the material receptacle of whatever brain-power the Russian Censure 
may be supposed to possess. It is divided into a home and foreign 
department, the former of which has its functions as a sort of intellec- 
tual excise office, and the latter as a literary custom-house with a pro- 
hibitive tariff. It is in one of the stuffy rooms of this dingy building 
that the official (who probably has never been to a university or even 
grammar school) told off to censure the Tsar’s journalistic literature 
runs his eye every morning through the damp newspapers, marking 
with a red pencil the passages which he thinks it prudent and desir- 
able that the Emperor should read,cutting them out with a scissors later 
on, and pasting them on a few sheets of thick paper. It is in another 
room of the same edifice that these courtly extracts are conned by a more 
experienced member of the Council—generally the Director-in-chief : 
after receiving whose imprimatur they are carefully copied out in a 
bold, legible hand, censured by three or four other dignitaries, by 
each from his own particular point of view, perused by the aide-de- 
camp in waiting, and served up by him in the digestible form of 
gossip, spiced with the chronique scandaleuse of the day before. 

But this spacious building possesses no chamber of horrors, no 
pandemonium of souls in pain, such as one may see any day in the 
passport office. The reason is that little of the real labour of sifting 
the wheat and isolating it from the tares is done in this literary 
clearing-house, which generally confines its activity to issuing 
orders, taking official cognisance of their execution, and summarily 
deciding such cases of doubt as occasionally crop up even here, where 
a whim is held to be a fair substitute for a reason. Books, manu- 
scripts, engravings, photographs, atlases, music’—for the device of 
the Censure is Humani nihil a me alienum puto—are being daily 
received in these quarantine barracks for disinfection or destruction, 
and from this office they are usually sent to the private lodgings of 
the Censors, who examine them when they have time, passing a 
judgment from which there is seldom any appeal. Once a week the 
Censors come together in solemn conclave, to compare notes and 
distribute the work on hand. 

This wide range of subjects renders it necessary that the Censors 
should in certain cases modestly content themselves with the fune- 
tions of a grand jury, and, having found a true bill against the 
accused, refers to a still less able but also less responsible body the 
inquiry into details. But no Censor would dispense himself from 


(1) Cf. § 187, Observ. I. of the Censure Lawa. 
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reading professionally a cookery book on the flimsy pretext that the 
bearing of the culinary art upon Russian autocracy is so shadowy and 
remote that an error of judgment in estimating it would prove com- 
paratively harmless. On the contrary, he would first analyse the 
work from a purely political point of view, and then pass it on to the 
medical censure, where the hygienic truths it contained would be 
sifted and winnowed from the heresies, and, the suggested changes 
having been made by the author, sanctioned for publication. If Lenten 
fare were descanted upon to any considerable extent, the work would 
most probably be also submitted to the ecclesiastical censure, whose 
deliberations are invariably characterised by incredible slowness. A 
book on logarithms or conic sections, or a treatise on medicine 
written in Singhalese or Celtic, or any other tongue, of which no 
subject of the Tsar has an inkling, would, an uninitiated person 
might suppose, be wholly dispensed from the time-consuming for- 
malities of the Censure Office. This, however, is not the case. The 
Censure in Russia is as universal as death: no book can escape it; 
and more than one purely mathematical work has been suffocated 
before it saw the light owing to the disordered fancy of a harassed 
official. Should a special treatise of this kind contain a sentence in 
the preface or a foot-note alluding to the enlightenment of the 
Emperor or his father or grandfather, it would, after having been 
examined in the ordinary way, be handed over to the Minister of the 
Court, who would take counsel as to whether the allusion should 
stand or the work be allowed to appear. “ Ilow dare you allow a 
ribald scribbler to lampoon my imperial ancestors?” said the Tsar 
to the Head of the Censure, a few months ago, alluding to an erudite 
history of Catherine the Great. A book that touches even inciden- 
tally upon marriage or burial, a saint or a ceremony, after issuing 
from the ordeal] of the general censure, must run the gauntlet of the 
ecclesiastical inquisition ; a tragedy or comedy has to be scrutinised 
by the general censure, the dramatic censure, and then, according to 
the range of subjects incidentally touched upon, by the ecclesiastical, 
military, or other appropriate departments; a work on finance— 
say, Professor Jevons’ book on money—would have to pass through 
the censure of the Ministry of Finances; and a biography upon 
Russian contemporary celebrities would ‘have to be first sanctioned 
by all or nearly all of these various censures, and then by every 
dignitary and every influential writer mentioned in the work.' 

Some works that pass out of three or four such ordeals unscathed 
are condemned in the last, and either wholly annihilated or placed 
in one of the pigeon-holes of the archives in Theatre Street—a 
store-room of unrealised ideas, wishes, plans, and projects like those 


(1) Our Acquaintances is the title of a humorous work on these lines. The character- 
istics of nearly every one of the persons mentioned therein had to be re-written in very 
many cases, suppressed in several, modified in most, and sanctioned in all. 
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with which Ariosto filled the limbo of the moon. The number of 
these records of things that might have been—many of which dis- 
appear every year for want of proper surveillance—is immense ; for 
the Censure disdains nothing, from formidable folios to tiny leaflets ; 
and only eighteen months have elapsed since his Majesty’s Minister 
publicly reprimanded the responsible officials for a culpable lack of 
zeal in censuring the little gilt paper rings that encircle cheap 
cigars and cigarettes, on which one word is printed—the name of 
the cigar which implies its strength and quality. The names, it 
appears, were in many cases printed with Latin instead of Slavonic 
letters, and were, like the cigars themselves, of Polish, not of 
Russian origin, and the paper ringlets were, im the interests of good 
government and public morality, forthwith forbidden.’ “ We have 
quite a numerous series of censures,”’ wrote one of the few enlightened 
members of that body; ‘a General Censure under the Ministry of 
Public Instruction (now the Ministry of the Interior) ; a Supreme 
Board of Censure; an Ecclesiastical Censure; a Military Censure ; 
a Censure in the Service of the Foreign Office; a Dramatic Censure 
in the Ministry of the Court ; a Press Censure; a Censure of the 
Secret Police; a new Pedagogical Censure; a Censure of Law Books; 
a Censure of Foreign Works. If we reckon up all the officials 
occupied in censuring, we find that they are more numerous than 
the books that are published each year.’’ * 

The laws laid down for the guidance of the Censors are rigidly 
absolute in the sense that while the official, prompted by fear of 
dismissal, desire of promotion, or private animosity, may err with 
impunity on the side of severity, an attempt to stretch a point in the 
direction of indulgence would inevitably prove suicidal ; a hundred 
sleuthhounds would scent out the crime, and anonymous denuncia- 
tions and signed indictments would rain upon the Minister as plenti- 
fully as warnings used to pour into the mouth of the lion of St. 
Mark’s in troublous times of sedition and discentent, leaving the 
Minister no choice but to punish the culprit. The Censor, told to 
bear in mind that excess of zeal may possibly be rewarded but will 
never be punished, whereas indulgence is almost certain to be fol- 
lowed by dismissal, frequently succumbs to the temptation to commit 
most arbitrary acts, against which the public, which is quite accus- 
tomed to be treated with cynical contempt, has no remedy. I was 
once on terms of intimate acquaintance with the Censor of the Foreign 
Department, enjoying a favourable opportunity of observing the 
manner in which he—an unusually indulgent official—acquitted 
himself of his official duties. He explained to me the working of 
the Postal Censure, which receives daily all the foreign reviews, 
newspapers, books, music, and printed matter of every description 


(1) Grashdanin, 27th October, 1889. 
(2) Cf. Russian Antiquity, March, 1891, p. 632. 
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which pass through the post to persons living in Russia. The 
examination is sometimes tedious, and the result frequently un- 
favourable ; but if the book or journal be registered, it may be 
expected in the long run to be either delivered to the addressee or 
returned whence it came; otherwise the chances are considerable 
that, whether approved or condemned, neither the sender nor the 
addressee will ever set eyes upon it again. My own experience 
amply confirms this statement. Hundreds of copies of English, 
French, and German newspapers, reviews, and books sent to me and 
to my personal friends have been intercepted in this way.’ 

This friend of mine in the Censure Office was in the habit of 
receiving bundles of publications twice or thrice a week addressed 
to people living in Russia; and I think I can honestly say that he 
never once made a present of any of them to his friends, or gave 
them a place in his own library. The language they were written 
in was not Russian, and the number of persons who speak or read 
it in the Russian Empire is extremely limited, so that he enjoyed a 
liberty to do almost anything he liked without fear of control; 
moreover, as he occupied a dozen other lucrative posts in the city, 
his leisure was too limited to allow him to be pedantic or minutious. 
He seldom mutilated, and still more rarely prohibited a book or 
review. ‘ Works in the language,” he used to say, “are 
as likely to be read by Russians as the inscriptions of Rameses the 
Great; and it does not signify one jot what they contain.” He 
was wont to read, for his own pleasure, two periodicals addressed 
through the post to persons who lived several hundreds of miles from 
St. Petersburg, often keeping them back a month or two for the 
purpose. I once paid a tribute of praise to the patience of the two 
distant subscribers, to whom it seemed to make no difference that 
they received in February a periodical published abroad in December 
of the year preceding. ‘“ Well, worse evils might befall them than 
waiting,” he once exclaimed. “I have never yet cut off any one’s 
supplies of periodical literature, though I might do so at any time. 
They feel that this power is a Damocles’ sword ever suspended above 
their heads.” 

Circumstances that occurred much later made me better acquainted 
with the extent of the discretionary power thus vested in men whose 
intellectual development is generally much inferior to that of those 
to whom they stand in the capacity of mentors. A weekly periodical 
which I was in the habit of receiving possessed an irresistible attrac- 
tion for the Censor appointed to read it, whose education had been 
rather neglected in his youth. Being compelled somewhat late in 





(1) It is only a few weeks since several copies of the English translation of Count 
Tolstoi’s tale, Work while ye have the Light, forwarded by English booksellers to 
Englishmen living in St. Petersburg, were returned by the authorities. One of the 
gentlemen whom it was feared the perusal of this work might demoralise is the lector 
of English at the University of St. Petersburg—an Oxford scholar. 
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life to give lessons in English grammar and literature, he was 
laudably desirous of acquiring, for his own satisfaction, a knowledge 
of the language which he was being paid to teach. He selected my 
periodical for his experiment, and began to read it over slowly and 
with difficulty, working most zealously with the dictionary for ten 
days at a time, while I, ignorant of his efforts, was engaged in an 
angry correspondence with my bookseller on the subject of the 
delay. Several numbers never reached me at all. 

Once when more than usually desirous to see the periodical, in 
order to read an interesting paper that had appeared therein, I 
applied to a Russian acquaintance who, I was aware, occasionally 
received a copy. On inquiry, however, he proved to be merely a 
borrower, not a subscriber ; but he kindly promised to endeavour to 
procure me the number I was seeking for. He kept his word and 
sent me the journal, which I found, to my extreme surprise, to be 
my own copy, paid for by me, but read and owned by the Censor, 
who had lent it to the friend from whom my Russian acquaintance 
had borrowed it. It was only lent to me for that one day, and I never 
set my eyes upon it afterwards. An official whom I consulted as to 
the advisability of lodging a complaint against the Censor strongly 
dissuaded me on the ground that I should do more harm to myself 
thereby than to this indomitable student of the English tongue. 

The circumstance that many of the Censure laws run counter to 
common sense is never treated as a reason for not enforcing them, 
and even the most meaningless and absurd of them all is executed 
with the same puerile pedantry in virtue of which the sentry, told off 
to stand guard over the rose to which the Empress Catherine once took 
a fancy, was maintained there for half a century after the rose had 
withered and the Empress mouldered away in dust. Thus the law 
ordains that all books and papers in the possession of strangers or 
natives crossing the Russian frontier be taken from them and for- 
warded to the Censure Committee of the nearest city, which may be 
hundreds of miles distant from the traveller’s destination ; and the 
circumstance that these are well-known Russian works, published 
in the Empire and bearing the imprimatur of the Censure on the 
flyleaf, is not enough to ensure their exemption from this costly and 
irritating formality.’ It is only fair to say that even to this rule 
there are some exceptions: “A foreigner has the right to take with 
him one note-book, one almanack, one small dictionary, one album, 
and one keepsake” (sic), if, in addition to other negative character- 
istics, to be verified at the custom-house, they are found to contain 
nothing subversive of morality and are not of a religious or political 
character. Rubinstein’s musical manuscripts were taken from him 
in this way, as they aroused the suspicions of the officials, and the 
Censure in the fulness of time either confiscated or lost them. The 


(1) Cf. § 196, Obs. I., of the Censure Laws. 
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maestro never saw them any more. A traveller who should take his 
Encyclopedia Britannica with him would probably be annoyed to 
see himself deprived of it on the frontier, and exasperated to find, on 
receiving it back, that hundreds of paragraphs had been blackened 
with printer’s ink, and scores of pages cut out in a most slovenly 
manner. It must not be forgotten, however, that, like the blast 
tempered to the shorn lamb, this seemingly harsh treatment is 
deprived of a little of its sting by the provision made in section 195 
of the Censure Laws, which thoughtfully enacts that the Censors are 
to fold up carefully the pages thus cut out and, at the desire and 
expense of the owner, forward them across the frontier by post to any 
address he gives. 

It would be difficult to imagine a code of regulations more child- 
ishly pedantic, more wantonly irksome than the 406 paragraphs 
of which the Censure Laws are composed, which, comprehensive 
though they are, constitute but the warp of the web, the woof being 
made up of secret instructions and galling prohibitions which would 
seem positively ludicrous to a Chinaman and oppressive to a Turk." 
Editors are frequently summoned by letter, as Members of Parlia- 
ment are by a three-line whip, and enter the Council Chamber in 
Theatre Street in fear and trembling, uncertain whether they have 
not committed an inexpiable crime, the wages of which is literary 
death. There they listen in silence to the High Priest of public 
morality, who reads out a list of topics to which they must under no 
circumstances allude :—the emigration to Brazil, perhaps, the migra- 
tions of peasants in Russia, the famine in various districts of the 
interior, the frequent cases of armed resistance to the authorities, the 
drunken brawl between Prince X. and Count Y. at Cubat’s on the 
Grand Morskaia, the flight of T.’s wife, the movements of the Tsar, 
Tolstoi’s Kreutzer Sonata, and a dozen others. 

No book or writing can be exempted from the Censure on the 
ground of its universally acknowledged moral tendency, nor even 
for the more intelligible reason that it has already been approved by 
the Censure, and published scores of times—nay, that it has been 
specially recommended by the Ministry of Public Instruction ; and 
the imprudent printer or publisher who -should issue a new edition 
or a new translation of the Imitation of Christ or a Homily of John 


(1) Neither this nor any other statement of mine is intended to be taken for a figure 
of rhetoric: it is the expression of a fact. In Russia it is still the custom to laugh at 
the Chinese system of government, and the word, Kitayshtshina (Gallicé, chinoiserie), isa 
synonym for utter chaos. And yet Russians should know better. Privy Councillor 
Vassilieff, Professor of Chinese at the University of St. Petersburg, informs his 
countrymen, with more enthusiasm than befits a loyal Privy Councillor, that ‘‘in China 
there is no such thing as censure. Periodicals, pamphlets, and books are published 
without any examination’’; and he further communicates the interesting fact that 
when, on a certain occasion, ‘‘ a work was published against the reigning Mandchov 
dynasty in China, the Emperor contented himself with answering the book by a book.’’— 
{Vassilieff, Chinese Progress, St. Petersburg, 1883, p. 14.) 
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Chrysostom without first obtaining the written sanction of the 
authorities, would have to atone for his crime by a maximum fine of 
£40, and a term of imprisonment not exceeding three months,' 
besides putting himself under a cloud of suspicion that would damp 
his energies and clog his efforts for years to come. The excusable 
desire to weave into the wording of that portion of the Censure Laws 
which is accessible to the public, the proof that these restrictions 
are not the result of obscurantism, but emanate from enlightened 
solicitude for the welfare of the people, gives rise to passages of 
unrivalled naiveté. Thus the Censors are informed that they need not 
necessarily prohibit a work, say a history of Germany or a treatise of 
metaphysics, on the sole ground that reprehensible opinions are quoted 
therein, “‘ provided always that a reasonable amount of indignation 
be expressed by the author of the work, or a sincere attempt made 
to refute them” ; though, even then, the question of sanctioning or 
condemning the work is deemed too momentous to be decided by any 
one official; it must be referred to the Central Censure Committee 
for final solution, the members of which are as eager to compete 
with each other in patriotic zeal as were the French regicides after 
the king’s death, and far more deeply impressed by the truth em- 
bodied in the Russian proverb, which says that “a man’s shirt is 
nearest his own skin.” 

The Censure Laws depend largely for their efficacy upon the com- 
plete control exercised by the Government over printing offices, 
type foundries, booksellers’ shops, circulating libraries, and all 
cognate trades and callings in the Empire; and the most analytical 
of German professors would gape in admiration at the wonderful 
minuteness and thoroughness of this control. None of the above- 
mentioned establishments can be opened without a very special 
authorisation which it is a Herculean labour to obtain. A most 
searching inquiry is invariably made into the antecedents of the 
applicant, the sins and backslidings of fathers being visited upon 
sons and daughters, and the imprudence of the children recoiling 
upon their parents, When the permission is finally obtained, the 
heavy responsibility that goes with it, the galling restrictions that 
fetter the successful applicant, and his helpless dependence in busi- 
ness matters upon a number of venal officials devoid of scruples of 
any kind, is sufficient to crush out whatever enterprise he may have 
been originally endowed with. Every new printing machine, every 
set of type bought, sold or repaired,” every book or pamphlet 


(1) Cf. Russian Criminal Code, Section viii., § 1024. 

(2) My object being to give a faithful picture of things as they are rather than au 
unfavourable comparison with other countries, I think it right to point out that in 
England, down to 1869, no one might make or sell type without a special license, and 
that every person so licensed was obliged to keep an account, in writing, of all persons 
to whom types or presses are sold; ‘‘and to produce such accounts to any Justice of 


” 


the Peace requiring the same, under a penalty of twenty pounds. 
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destined to be printed, must be first announced to the authorities, 
verified by them, next entered in detail in a number of books, and 
then sent to the Censure for examination. If a printer gets one of 
his presses altered and neglects to notify the fact to the authorities, 
he is fined five hundred roubles, besides being visited with other and 
more serious pains and penalties.’ If a journal, having been read by 
the Censure, is sanctioned for publication, but the written authorisation 
should happen to be delayed, the printer who dared to set it up in type 
and publish it, would be fined three hundred roubles and imprisoned 
for three months.” A person who sells type, pvinting presses, hecto- 
graphs, &c., is in duty bound to look upon the intending purchasers 
as conspirators against the State, and must, in his own interests, 
turn them away, unless he knows them personally, and is in posses- 
sion of their real names and address, Nor is this acquaintance con- 
sidered sufficient to allow of business relations: he can deal only 
with authorised printers, and he is exposing himself to a heavy 
punishment if he part with a set of type without having first seen, 
with his own eyes, the authorisation to the buyers to purchase and 
keep a printing press. 

Permission to open a bookshop, a circulating library or a reading- 
room is more difficult to obtain than a railway concession, and the 
melancholy list of pains and penalties for infraction of any one 
of a long category of rules and regulations makes the man’s life 
an intolerable burden. The petition or petitions—for there is a 
whole series of them—in which he humbly prays for the boon, and 
in the framing of which as many elaborate formalities have to be 
observed as in the preparation of certain of the specifics of Paracelsus, 
is certain to be rejected, if the applicant’s name is found inscribed 
in the black books of the Secret Police—a sort of recording angel’s 
register in which are carefully entered, to use the Hibernicism of a 
late Member of Parliament, the record of all the political crimes 
prevented by the vigilance of the police as well as the intentions and 
velleities of persons suspected of disaffection by the experienced 
thought-readers of this redoubtable Third Section. It occasionally 
happens, for obvious reasons, that the applicant is but a figure-head, 
who possesses neither the capital nor the experience needed to carry 
on the business, but once he receives the authorisation, the real pro- 
prietor, who has no power to remove him without the consent of the 
authorities, is merely a puppet in his hands. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out the abuses to which these regulations give rise, 
especially should the unfaithful steward be wise enough in his gene- 
ration to make friends to himself of the complaisant Censors. 

But on no profession in Russia does the nightmare of the Censure 
weigh so heavily as upon journalism; an editor’s life in one of the 
mushroom cities of the Far West, who is one day short of the letters 


(1) Criminal Code, § 1,010. (2) Criminal Code, § 1,024. 
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land vy, another day short of money, and a few days later on is 
hurled into eternity by a pistol-shot, is tame in comparison with the 
checkered life of some Russian journalists. 

To foreigners it is a mystery how a capitalist can risk his money 
in such a precarious investment as a newspaper; Russian journals, 
however, require but a small capital to start them, and even that 
seldom belongs to the editor, who generally begins his journalistic 
career with credit, continues it in debt, and frequently ends it in 
bankruptcy and ruin. 

Newspapers may be broadly divided into two classes: those which 
cannot be even printed until they have been approved by the 
authorities, and those which may be printed but cannot be published 
without the authorisation of the Censure; the latter category consisting 
of a very few newspapers published exclusively in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. The division really rests on a distinction with a scarcely 
perceptible difference. So trained are the editors of the latter class of 
periodicals that they cut and mutilate the contributions destined for 
their journals with the same unerring judgment, the same unbending 
vigour as the paid official. Like Violentu in the fairy tale, some of 
them can almost smell the voice of a man that has the faintest tones of 
disloyalty in its composition. A curious instance came under my 
own observation some time ago. An acquaintance of mine, whose 
name is well and favourably known in Russia, offered a story for 
publication to the editor of the Messenger of Europe. M. Stassiule- 
vitch agreed to insert it on condition that a certain number of pages 
{eleven or twelve, I think) were cut out, as he feared the Censure 
might take exception tothem. The authoress, deeming M. Stassiule- 
vitch plus royaliste que le roi, refused to allow her story to be lopped 
and pruned by a timorous journalist, and laid the manuscript before 
the editor of Russian Thought in Moscow. M. Goltseff, ignorant of 
the circumstance that it had been offered to another editor, read it 
and accepted it on condition that certain passages (exactly the same 
as those marked by M. Stassiulevitch) should be erased. The 
authoress again refused and sent the manuscript to the editor of a 
journal which is censured before being printed, and the Censor 
authorised its publication, after having struck out the identical 
passages objected to by the first editor. 

Editors’ intuitions, correct though they are, are not the only 
guarantees against a disagreeable surprise ; the proof-sheets of every 
newspaper, review and book, which is theoretically exempt from pre- 
ventive Censure, must remain a certain time (calculated in hours for 
daily newspapers and in days for reviews and books), before publi- 
cation ; and even on the expiration of this term a special authorisation 
in writing must be placed in the hands of the printer before he can 
allow the copies to be removed from his office. A line, a word, nay, 
the absence of a word, is quite enough to cause the permission to be 
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refused, and the edition must then be printed anew in a modified 
form at the expense of the editor. The Messenger of Europe for April, 
1890, while lying on the table of the Censure Committee, awaiting 
the written permission to appear, was read by some zealous person 
who objected to certain passages in a paper by M. Issaieff, on the 
migration of the peasants in Russia. The editor was called upon to 
make the necessary alterations at once, and to reprint the whole 
edition." This would have taken him several days, as it was Saturday 
morning when the order arrived, and the date on which the review 
should appear had already come. The thing was found impracticable, 
and the Censure fore out twenty pages of the paper by M. Issaieff. In 
this condition the review was delivered to subscribers.? Another still 
more curious case occurred on Saturday, the 28th of September, 1889. 
The Universal Illustration, a weekly illustrated paper, was already 
printed. Tens of thousands of copies were lying addressed to the 
subscribers, ready to be delivered to the post office for distribution. 
The proof-sheets had been read by the Censor, and approved, but at 
the last moment the watchful eye of a zealous literary policeman 
spied the disloyal words: “The journey of their Majesties,” &c. 
The adjective “ Imperial” had been unwittingly omitted before the 
word “ Majesties.” The Council was hastily summoned together, as 
the proprietor of the journal declared that the loss of money and time 
would be enormous if he were compelled to destroy the entire edition 
and print a new one, on account of the accidental omission of a word, 
the absence of which would pass unnoticed. The Council discussed 
the question in considerable detail, and took the opinion of the 
Director of the Censure, after which they decided that the edition 
must be annihilated, and a corrected edition printed, with the missing 
adjective “Imperial” added. And yet no people in the world laugh 
more immoderately at the absurdities of the Turkish Censure than 
Russian journalists. 

So shadowy, even in theory, is the difference between the privi- 
leged and the unprivileged periodicals that § 140 of the Censure 
Laws * forbids editors to touch upon any topic withdrawn from 
discussion by secret circulars or verbal prohibitions, which are as 
numerous as the sands of the sea, and likewise compels them by 
inference to insert without change or commentary, and as coming 
from the editor himself, any statement or opinion which it may be 
found desirable to have propagated. It is the old story—if the 
masters say the crow is white, the servants must not assert it is 
black. The Novoye Vremya and the Grashdanin are continually 
publishing such paragraphs, which are occasionally copied by the 

(1) A number of the Messenger of Europe coutains about 450 pages. 

(2) Pp. 828—849. 

(3) Laws concerning the Censure and the Press, printed at the Imperial printing office 
in St. Petersburg, 1886, pp. 20, 21. 
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Russophile press in England as evidences of tae state of public 
opinion in Russia. 

This being the fate of the dry wood, one can readily imagine what 
happens to the green wood. The sorrows of the editors of unprivileged 
journals are more poignant than those of Werther, and the know- 
ledge that they are inevitable scares away those rare writers whose 
literary talents, careful habits of thought, and unbending honesty, 
would prove an inestimable boon to the Russian press were it only as 
aleaven. But the vacant places are taken by rusticated students, 
returned convicts,' liars who boast of their mendaciousness,” thieves 
who have “done their sentences,’ *® and drunken bullies who, when 
a leading article is required, have to be sought for in the taverns and 
disorderly houses of the city. None of the vigorous philippics and 
biting satires of Russian liberals are calculated to give such a fair 
idea of the difficulties against which an editor has to contend as the 
matter-of-fact description of the steps he must take in order to 
obtain permission to found a journal, and the perspective that 
stretches out before him when he has at last reached the pinnacle of 
his ambition. I will endeavour to make that description as brief as 
may be. 

The unhappy mortal whom hope or despair drives into journalism 
and who seeks to found an organ of his own, must first of all draw 
up a petition to the Minister of the Interior, giving his name, address, 
profession, the type of journal he proposes to found, its size, detailed 
programme, a list of the topics it will touch upon, its name, price, 
the number of times it will appear every week, an autobiography of 
himself, and a biography of the responsible editor, together with the 
baptismal certificates and all other official documents relating to 
their life and activity.° The omission of any of these details would 
cause the petition to be sent back. Such is the present posture of 
affairs in Russia that out of every ten such petitions, the writers of 
which were found to be without reproach (no one in Russia can be 
truly said to be without fear except certain religious fanatics), nine 
would be returned at once with an emphatic negative. But suppose 
the circumstances to be unusually favourable and the petition 
allowed to take its course ; a private inquiry would be next set on 


(1) I take it that the total number of convicts and ci-devant political suspects engaged 
in journalism amounts to about fifty-five per cent. 

(2) Cf. Fortnightly Review, September, 1889. 

(3) Cf. Fortnightly Review, vol. xlvii. (N.s.), p. 272, where a short sketch is given of 
Mr. Goldberg, the respected journalist, who was convicted of stealing, sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment, and having ‘‘done’’ his sentence, resumed his journalistic duties. 
I am personally acquainted with two other very well known Russian journalists of still 
worse antecedents, whose history I learned long after I had met them in respectable 
society. 

(4) One of the most forcible leader writers on the staff of the Moscow Gazette, under 
Katkoff’s editorship, answers to this description. Another is M. Sytschevsky, one of 
the best literary critics of the provincial press. 

(5) Cf. Censure Laws, § 119. 
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foot by the police of the city into the antecedents of the applicant, 
and in this investigation the Governor-General of the province would 
be asked to take part; the books of the secret police would be over- 
hauled, and the correspondence on the subject would swell to an 
unwieldy size, while the petitioner would be obtaining an insight 
into the meaning of hope deferred. 

But let us suppose all these formalities paid for and past, and the 
applicant’s perseverance rewarded by the desired permission to found 
a journal in Kieff or Kazan. His troubles begin forthwith. His staff 
falls very short of his own modest ideal, and is as casual as the 
guests at the wedding party described in the Gospel, being composed 
of stragglers and vagabonds taken from the highways and byeways; 
reporters who know neither shorthand’ nor grammatical longhand ; 
writers of weekly letters who are in the pay of his rival; corre- 
spondents who take bribes when they can get them; leader writers 
who have as much claim to be termed journalists as Carlyle’s dis- 
tressed needlewoman, with an occasional professor eager to change 
his fancied talents into the small coin of the empire; in a word, 
men in whose tragic career journalism is but a fleeting episode—a 
halfway house on the facilis descensus Arerni. 

It is no easy matter to make a web of bottled hay, but Russians 
are justly famous for their optimistic ingenuity, and so trifling are 
the drafts they present on Fortune’s bank, that the editor I have just 
described would deem himself lucky indeed were he free to put the 
services of even this motley crew to the best account. But he might 
as well sigh for the moon. Suppose him fortunate enough to make 
the important discovery that for years past, in some town or district, 
the Government had been systematically defrauded to a fabulous 
extent, or that the judges in one of the law courts had made a practice 
of selling the justice or injustice which they had paid for the privilege 
of administering—he is forbidden to hint even remotely at the mere 
possibility of such enormities, if the price of his journal for a year be 
less than seven roubles. If it exceeded this sum, and the circulation 
was therefore presumably smaller, he would enjoy the right to hem 
and haw and beat vaguely about the bush, suppressing names, and not 
mentioning places ;* but even this is no more than a theoretical right 
which no Censor in the enjoyment of his normal faculties would allow 
him to exercise. If the editor learns from the most trustworthy 
source that the Government intends to introduce some new project of 
law, paragraph § 100 strictly forbids him to make his information 
public ; and were the law less emphatic the Censors would not fail to 
make good the omission. 

But if the publication of news received at first hand is forbidden 
fruit to a Russian journalist, it seems natural to suppose that they 





(1) I have heard of only three Russian reporters who can read or write shorthand. 
(2) Cf. Censure Laws, §§ 98, 99. 
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have full liberty to use their scissors and paste upon all books and 
journals expressly authorised by the Censure to appear and circulate 
through the Empire. As a matter of fact, however, paragraph 
63 of the Censure Laws absolutely forbids them to reproduce or even 
summarize any article or item of news published in authorised books, 
journals, and reviews, without first asking an express authorisation 
in each particular case, which the Censors are extremely chary of 
according. Thus in Kieff and Odessa, during the disturbances at 
the Universities, the press was strictly forbidden to allude even 
remotely to the subject ; and when the University of the former city 
was closed, six journals of Odessa were forbidden to communicate 
the intelligence to their readers or even to copy the details which 
the seventh, an anti-Jewish organ, was permitted to publish. The 
real cause of the loss of the steamer Vesta, three years ago, was 
carefully hidden from the Odessa public, no newspapers of that city 
being allowed to discuss the subject, while the press of Sebastopol 
analysed it in detail. And yet in both these cases all the newspapers 
were equally subject to preventive Censure. 

Driven off the debatable ground of politics the hopeful editor 
takes refuge in the vast domain of social topics, art and literature, 
endeavouring to give a faithful picture of the events of the day, “to 
shoot folly as it flies.” An interesting law suit, a local cause célébre, 
may possibly be going on in one of the law courts, and as the most 
lengthy account of the proceedings in the organ of his most serious 
competitors is fully two days behind, he resolves to steal a march on 
his rival and take the lead. Engaging at considerable expense a 
reporter who can write a little shorthand, he prints on Tuesday 
night, for Wednesday’s issue, a verbatim report of Monday’s pro- 
ceedings, intending to astonish the town by his unparalleled expe- 
ditiousness. But the wary Censor coldly reminds him that § 77 of 
the Censure Laws absolutely forbids him to publish any such report 
of law cases now or at any other time, as this is a very special 
privilege not lightly accorded to provincial journals. Among the 
eight newspapers that actually appear in Odessa only one enjoys this 
rare privilege, and that one is the rabid anti-Jewish organ alluded 
to above. 

Again discomfited, the editor, if not wholly disheartened, starts in 
search of other items of intelligence, and discovers, perhaps, that the 
Mir or Peasants’ Commune has passed certain resolutions, or that the 
Assembly of Nobles has adopted strong measures against some long- * 
standing evil. He writes one or two paragraphs, and possibly a 
leading article, on the subject, hoping that the Censor will allow 
them to pass unchallenged. But the vigilant official returns the 
proofs marked with a red pencil, and the words, “See § 82 of the 
Censure Laws,” which strictly forbids the publication of items of 
news on either of the topics just named without a special authorisa- 
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tion from the governor in each particular case; and the governor 
may be two hundred miles distant at the time. 

Thus a Russian journalist, like his Spanish colleague described by 
Beaumarchais, if he only eschews politics, religious and social topics, 
steers clear of political economy, finance, philosophy, and certain 
epochs of history, is careful not to offend persons who, whatever 
their official position, can resent fancied insults, sedulously avoids 
such burning questions as the taxes, the laws, the economic condition 
of the peasantry, the press, medicine, education, and the partial 
famines in the empire, enjoys considerable liberty in the choice of 
topics for his paragraphs and themes for his leading articles, sub- 
ject, of course, to the caprice of a timorous Censor, who is painfully 
aware that his career may be irreparably destroyed by a single 
mistake on the side of indulgence. 

These and numerous other topics being removed from the purview 
of journalism, a newspaper is generally very uninteresting reading 
indeed. But there are occasions when a dictionary or an old 
almanac are read with avidity; “a crab,” says the Russian pro- 
verb, “is a fish when you can get nothing more like one.” But 
let us suppose the newspaper at last made up, the latest telegrams 
received, and the reporters gone home for the night. The editor’s 
next step is to obtain the Censor’s imprimatur. At about eleven 
o'clock, p.M., a messenger is despatched with the proofs, which the 
wearied official, who has been working, or purporting to work, 
all day, takes and reads at his leisure, keeping the office-boy 
waiting generally for two hours on ordinary occasions, and three or 
four on public or private holidays, when he goes to the play, 
or spends his evening in jovial company. It is comparatively 
easy to imagine the feelings of an energetic editor who, after 
having impatiently waited for several hours for the authorisa- 
tion to print, keeping his workmen idle, ready to begin work at 
a moment’s notice, at last receives back the proofs at two or three 
o’clock a.m. with the leading article, which formed the piéce de 
résistance, rejected in toto, the cleverly-written feuilleton kept back 
for further consideration, and the only two interesting items of news 
struck out.* This means that about one whole page is left a perfect 
blank which it is his duty straightway to fill up; for were he to 
allow his paper to appear with a blank space, or even with too sug- 
gestive asterisks, his journal would cease to appear, and his own 
place would know him no more. As he has now no time to write 
leading articles, and, what is still more important, no right to trouble 


(1) This is no imaginary case. I was once present on the return of the office-boy 
bringing the proofs, with the most important portions of the newspaper struck out, 
and heard the editor apostrophise the absent Censor in language that was quite equal 
to the occasion. 
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the Censor’s well-earned sleep, he is forced to fall back upon stale 
news, oft-repeated anecdotes of famous men, recipes from authorised 
cookery books and other ordinary makeweights, none of which he 
can use unless they have been previously approved by the identical 
official who now censures his journal. This vamping up of events 
long past as news of the day is now so common in Russia that it 
excites no manner of dissatisfaction among readers. In the S¢?. 
Petersburg Svett of the 80th October, 1887, we find the important 
intelligence that—* In 1882 the population of Moscow amounted to 
753,469 souls, and that of St. Petersburg to 861,303.” This reminds 
one of Elia’s unimaginative friend who, when at a loss for a smart 
paragraph, was wont to communicate the interesting information 
that—“ It is not generally known that the three balls outside a pawn- 
broker’s establishment are the ancient arms of Lombardy.” 

I have myself observed several cases of newspapers being fettered 
and expurgated till they ceased to exist, and I have had my 
own leading articles cut and mutilated, and wholly forbidden. 
But as in these cases it is always desirable to have published 
testimony rather than the unsupported assertions of individuals, 
it may be interesting to give the experience of a provincial jour- 
nal as described in the review, Memoirs of the Fatherland, at a time 
when the Censure was much less severe than at present. ‘The 
prohibitions were numerous, or rather innumerable, and the 
upshot of them all was simply this, that no matter what topic the 
editorial staff found it needful to discuss, it was always ‘a very 
delicate question.’ . . .. They were forbidden to allude to the fact 
that letters were being constantly lost in the Post Office or delivered 
to the addresses with broken seals and opened,’ because the Post 
Office was under the Governor-General, and an article or even an 
allusion to the matter would tend to cast a shadow on the good 
government of the province ; neither was it lawful to point out the 
unsatisfactory condition of the Moscow Tract, and for the same 
reason ; it was strictly forbidden to discuss the terrible fire that had 
devastated the city, to complain of the exorbitant prices of pro- 
visions, of the lack of corn for the people, &c., and the Censure drew 
a red pencil across a passage in which a comparison was instituted 
between the prices of provisions in Irkutsh and those that obtained 
in St. Petersburg. . . . It was forbidden to allude to the Benevolent 
Society because the Governor-General was its President. The dis- 
tribution of relief to the sufferers from the fire, which was arranged 
in such a way that the owners of large storehouses received thou- 
sands of roubles while the real sufferers were left to vegetate in holes 
amid the ruins of their houses, was also placed upon the index of 

(1) This practice is more widespread than ever it was before, and is likely to continue 
so until vigorous representations on the subject are made by foreign Governments to 
the Russian Foreign Office. 
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forbidden subjects. .... It was not lawful to write a word about 
statistics, because the Censor was the Secretary of the Statistical Com- 
mittee, nor about the peculation connected with the hiring of the 
theatre, &., &c. ... And as if all this were not enough, it was 
deemed almost a crime that the editor and the staff had never once 
praised a general in this paper.’” 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to remark that the principles by which 
Censors are guided in forbidding or permitting leading articles, 
stories, &c., are as difficult to discover as those which determined 
Buridan’s ass to choose one haystack in preference to the other. 
What was permissible yesterday is illegal to-day, and the article 
that may appear without prejudice in the newspaper printed on one 
side of the sheet, would amount to constructive high treason if it 
appeared in the journal published on the other. One of the most 
recent instances occurred last February, when the Graphic crossed 
the Russian frontier with an illustration representing the Tsarewitch 
with a tiger killed at his feet. It would be as difficult to discover 
anything hostile to Russia in this picture as to find the philosopher’s 
stone in a waggon of Newcastle coals. But the Censor, with sight 
sharpened by prospective hunger, descried disrespect to Imperial 
Majesty therein, and blackened out the offending cut. <A fortnight 
afterwards the Graphic reprinted the illustration, and with it a fac- 
simile of the blackened page as it was delivered to Russian readers, 
with the evident object of casting ridicule upon the Censors. Yet 
this was allowed into the country without let or hindrance.’ 

An enterprising editor with a fair capital at his back would 
naturally spare no pains or money to procure special telegrams from 
the chief cities of Europe, until he made the painful discovery that 
it would profit himself and his readers just as much if he distributed 
his money in bribes to the official meteorologist in the hope of 
obtaining better weather than his fellows. All such telegrams, 
whether the journal in which they are destined to appear be privi- 
leged or the reverse, must first go to the Ministry of the Interior ; 
and, should the nature of the topics seem to render it advisable, 
to the other ministries concerned. ‘This procedure, which may 
sometimes be perfectly justifiable, can always be used by the Censure 
to delay the appearance of important telegrams and to thwart the 
intentions of the editor. No newspaper in Russia enjoys such privi- 
leges as the Grashdanin, which is subsidised by the Emperor. And 
this is an instance of how the Grashdanin testifies to the efliciency of 
the telegraph Censure :—‘‘ We were unable to insert the telegrams 
of our special correspondents this morning, owing to the circum- 

(1) Memoirs of the Fatherland, March, 1881, p. 37. 


(2) Not being in Russia or England, I did not see either of the ec ypies of the Graphic, 
and my description of the illustration is founded merely on hearsay. 
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stance that the Censor appointed to examine all telegrams was not 
at home all night—at least he had not come home up to two o’clock 
in the morning.” ! 

The advertisements, which afford no scope for the display of an 
editor’s energy and enterprise, would seem to be the only portion 
not dished up by government officials. And yet even they do not 
constitute an exception to the rule: all advertisements, whatever 
their character, must be carefully censured, in the first instance by 
the police, and then by those other departments of the State which 
are authorized to take cognizance of the things advertised. Thus 
an advertisement recommending or offering for sale tickets for a 
foreign State lottery would have to be expressly approved by the 
Minister of Finances, a patent medicine puff by the Medical Council, 
&e. This law is very rigorously enforced, and the editor who should 
presume to publish an advertisement, even for a cook or a coachman, 
without the written authorization of the police officer, who possibly 
may be absent from home or with faculties too clouded to allow him 
to sign his name, would be put on his trial and infallibly punished. 
I have sometimes seen three editors on their trial together for this 
crime, and I remember M. Liberman, of the TZiflis Listok, who was 
tried more than once for this offence, and always found guilty and 
punished.” 

It would seem that when all these minute regulations have been 
literally complied with, the paper brought out, and the editor’s 
troubles over for the moment, there is no reason why his recollections 
of them should be embittered by a feeling of constant apprehension 
for the results. And yet, strange as it may appear, he is never 
wholly free from this feverish uneasiness. For if the Censor have 
failed to weed out every trace of Liberalism, if he have neglected to 
inquire into the hidden meaning of some equivocal word or allusion, 
he may, and very probably will, be condignly punished, but all 
the real thunderbolts are sure to fall upon the devoted head of the 
editor, whose journal may be suspended for six months or forbidden 
ever again to appear, in virtue of Section 154. For, as I remarked 
above, printed words are looked upon in Russia as caterpillars, and 
their creators are held responsible not only for their existence but 
likewise for the acts of the future butterflies. The manifest injus- 
tice of this law cannot fail to strike the unbiassed reader. A jour- 
nalist hands in the proof sheets of his newspaper and virtually says 
to the Censor : “I will print only as much of this as you may declare 
desirable; any passage across which you draw your pencil will 
disappear, any interpolations you suggest will at once be inserted ; 
I am wholly in your hands.’’ Numerous erasures and additions are 


(1) Grashdanin, 27th October, 1889. 
(2) Cf. for instance, the Law Journal of the 21st December, 1887. 
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then made by the Censor, who at last says: ‘“‘ By the authority vested 
in me by the Government, I approve this day’s issue and sanction 
its publication.”” And yet if the authorities be dissatisfied with this 
authorised version, the unfortunate editor will suffer quite as much 
as if he had surreptitiously printed the offending passages. Thus 
out of nine journals suspended during the short space of nine months, 
five were newspapers that passed through the hands of the preven- 
tive Censor, whose every suggestion had been scrupulously carried out ; 
among them were the Saratoff Leaf, which was suspended for one 
month, the Odessa Messenger for three, the Sibirian Messenger for 
four, and the Siberian Gazette for eight months.’ 

One of the usual measures adopted by the Government against 
journals to the existence of which it is desirable to put a speedy end 
consists in the refusal to appoint a Censor in the city in which they 
appear. In all Russia there are but eight Censure committees, 
besides those of the capital; and four of the eight are crowded 
together in the Baltic Provinces. The Government, by the exercise 
of paternal indulgence, may allow an official employed in the service 
of the Crown to censure a journal founded in a provincial town, 
without regarding him as an official Censor; but this is a privilege 
and may at any time be withdrawn. Thus one occasionally reads 
announcements like the following: ‘The censuring of the Dnicpr 
(an excellent daily paper) is transferred from Yekaterinoslav to 
Moscow,” i.e., to the distance of over a thousand versts, so that if 
the proofs of Thursday’s issue were posted to the Censor on 
Wednesday evening at six o’clock, they might in the most favour- 
able case be delivered into his hands on the following Saturday 
evening at seven or eight o’clock, and reach the editor on the follow- 
ing Wednesday, exactly a week after they had been posted ; in 
winter they would take occasionally as long as a fortnight to go and 
return. Of course the journal immediately ceased to appear. In 
1881 the editor of the Tver Messenger was ordered to send in future 
the proof sheets of his journal to Moscow to be censured, in conse- 
quence of which it ceased to exist.” 

If the editor finds that the sale of his journal is unfavourably 
affected by its high price, he is powerless. to lower it, and if he 
agrees to take the yearly subscription in easy instalments, he has 
committed a crime, not provided for by any published or secret law, 
but for which he will have to pay dearly ;* if it appear only six 


(1) Cf. Russian Courier, 17th January, 1889; Novosti, 19th January, 1889. 

(2) Russian Antiquity, August, 1888. 

(3) Last January M. Pobedonostseff wrote a secret complaint to the Minister of the 
Interior, to the effect that several quasi-Liberal periodicals, among which he mentioned 
the Novosti, the Observer, Nablindatel, the Northern Messengrr, the Week, and the Messenger 
of Europe, were demoralising the youth of the Empire by allowing them to pay the 
yearly subscription in instalments. He requested the Minister to forbid this practice 
in future, and to deal more severely in general with these pernicious publications. - 
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times a week, and he wishes to issue it on every day of the seven, 
like the papers of his rivals, he might as well propose to lay claim 
to the Imperial throne as to give effect to his wish ; if he is anxious 
to enlarge the dimensions of the journal by a few square inches, he 
would infallibly ruin himself and it, were he to doit without a special 
authorisation, which it is most difficult to obtain and even dangerous 
to ask for. 

In Russian society, bereft, as it is, of public opinion and of public 
conscience which lies at the root of all healthy public opinion, 
Censors are, to some extent, pariahs, or, at least, men of an inferior 
caste. This is keenly felt by the few Censors who were originally 
destined for something better—by the two Censor poets, Maikoff and 
Polonsky, for instance, who black out pages of Huxley and Buckle, 
Swinburne and Byron, in the morning, write “inspired”’ pans to 
liberty and the Muses in the evening, and at all times when poetry 
or the Censure is mentioned, guiltily “‘ hang their heads, and a’ that.” 
One may reasonably find fault with a man for bartering away his 
birthright for a handful of silver and a ribbon to stick in his coat, 
but, the purchase once concluded, one can scarcely blame him 
for guarding his acquisition with the aggressive jealousy of a 
miser. The fact that most Censors do this is the true explanation 
of the ridiculous scrupulosity with which they object to the most 
harmless article, scent treason in a note of interrogation, and heresy 
in the form of a letter of the alphabet,’ thus rendering their own 
lives supremely miserable, and driving editors to the verge of madness. 

This painful anxiety is natural enough on the part of men who, 
to employ the technical terms of the law, “can be dismissed from 
the service for misdemeanours which it is impossible to prove that 
they committed. And it is hereby decreed that no petition or expla- 
nation offered by any individual so dismissed shall be entertained or 
received.”’? One day the Minister of Justice, displeased at some 
article, insisted that the Censor who sanctioned its publication should 
be punished. “Certainly,” was the conciliatory reply, “ but would 
it not be as well if we first called him up and heard what he has to 
say to the charge?” “No, it would not,” angrily replied the 
Minister (Count Panin); “I insist on his being punished first. 
Afterwards, if you wish, you may ask him for explanations.” * 

Treatment of this kind drives the Censors to extremities which 
would raise a smile on the lips of a Russian ¢schinovnik, if related of 
the Turks. An authentic list of incidents of this kind as a volume 
of humorous anecdotes would be certain of success. I shall mention 


(1) That such trivial matters as these do not always depend upon the caprice of the 
individual Censors is evident from the law cited in extenso in a former number of this 
journal, according to which all books and articles in the Russian language in which 
the letter i is formed as in English, instead of like an N upside down, are forbidden. 

(2) Cf. Russian Antiquity, March, 1890, p. 635. 

(3) Russian Antiquity, September, 1890, p. 618. 
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two as illustrations. When the so-called Mazeppa dance was invented 
in Paris, a humorous article on the subject appeared in the organ of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg, in the course 
of which the writer hazarded the conjecture that in a short time the 
new dance would spread over all Europe. This observation seemed 
wantonly seditious to the Minister, who, discovering therein a covert 
sneer at Russia, called up Dtschkin, the editor, reprimanded him 
very severely, and threatened him with the utmost rigour of the 
law. 

Private letters are censured on much the same lines as books and 
newspapers, although it is in the nature of things that very many of 
them should escape. There are Censors of private correspondence 
as there are Censors of science, art, and literature, and the results 
of their labours are registered in the books of the Recording 
Angels of the Third Section,? where human misery is being 
eternally brewed as in a witch’s cauldron, where the thread of 
life of many a young and harmless man and woman has been 
ruthlessly cut. The broad principle observed in the Censure of 
Private Correspondence is that a certain fixed percentage of 
letters taken at random, is opened and read, besides all letters to and 
from persons whom there is any real or fancied grounds for suspect- 
ing of hostility to the Government. My own experience of the 
practice was varied, curious, and unpleasant. One evening an 
acquaintance of mine rushed breathless into my room, exclaiming : 
“What do you mean by enclosing a photograph of your soul in every 
letter you send to your friends, just as if there were no one to read 
them but yourself and they?” “Are my letters then really tam- 
pered with?” I asked. ‘“ Well, yes, I should think they were. 
Just listen to this music and tell me who composed it. ‘ My dear X,’”’ 
and he proceeded to quote several consecutive sentences from a letter 
of mine to a friend abroad, which I thought were as secret as if I 
had merely whispered them to the rustling foliage of a solitary oak. 
The letter was registered; moreover, I had handed it in and had 
received the receipt for it myself. ‘‘ How did you learn the contents 
of my letter?” I asked, after J had recovered somewhat from my 
astonishment. “From the Censor—a silly young man,” he replied. 
“You should make his acquaintance and enlarge your gallery of 
types.” 

I did make the acquaintance of the young fellow, who lived in 
somewhat straitened circumstances, and was struggling hard to keep 
his head above water ; and I found him extremely communicative 
over the walnuts and the wine—a diversion of the day which he 
had not previously been in the habit of making. With the utmost 


(1) Novoye Vremya, 2nd March, 1890 ; Novosti, 2nd March, 1890; Russian Antiquity, 
March, 1890. 
(2) The name of the Russian secret police 
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simplicity and blandness he told me extraordinary stories of intrigues 
and counter-intrigues, of damnable lies told and mortal blows struck 
by unseen assassins whose consciences left them untroubled because 
they never themselves actually shed innocent blood but only sold it’ 
to others. These disclosures startled me, and for days I kept re- 
calling the expressions and allusions contained in my previous letters, 
calculating the interpretations to which they were open. That such 
innocent allusions may be, and frequently are, quite as dangerous as 
real crimes, I have had ample and terrible proof. Three years ago 
a number of grammar-school boys were arrested and put in prison 
without knowing or even conjecturing what they were accused of. 
The secret investigation was tedious, but when it was completed the 
juvenile prisoners were set at liberty. Some time later, the cause of 
their arrest leaked out. It appears that one of the boys had written 
to another, during the Easter holidays, enclosing his subscription for 
the “ good cause.”” The letter was intercepted, read, and interpreted 
as a missive from one dangerous conspirator to another, and the 
boys were imprisoned in consequence. The official investigation 
established the fact that it was only a question of the regular annual 
subscription organised by the scholars for the purpose of bribing the 
man who had charge of the written examination papers to disclose 
them a day or two before the written examination. 

The Censure of spoken words and phrases and private conversations, 
the systematic abuse of the conventional forms of social life, of 
hospitality and friendship for the purpose of tempting men and 
women to think aloud in the presence of living phonographs who, not 
content with simply repeating, often exaggerate, aggravate and 
even invent, the consequent air of profound mystery, the look of 
mistrust, the attitude of fear with which people converse together in 
the streets and public places—these things constitute a special branch 
of the subject, which deserves a paper toitself. The degree of terror 
that lies at the root of all this can readily be imagined ; it has been 
sketched scores of times; among others by an intelligent Censor who 
enjoyed the confidence of two Emperors, and who in spite of his 
official position could not refrain from exclaiming: ‘ In sober truth 
it is a very painful position for men to be in who, though conscious 
that they never harboured any criminal designs, and have always 
led irreproachable lives . . . feel themselves daily, nay, hourly, in 
danger of being irretrievably ruined, merely in consequence of a 
secret denunciation, of calumny, of misunderstanding, of the bad 
humour of others, or of a false construction put on their words 
or deeds. Harassed and hounded down as they are, it is infinitely 

(1) I confess to having occasionally written letters to friends, knowing that they 
wotld be opened and read by the authorities, and desiring it, in order to save innocent 
men from ruin. Cases have also come to my knowledge—infamous cases—of men 


having written apparently confidential letters to others for the purpose of compassing 
their ruin. 
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better for such men to renounce once for all their right of living 
and working—to waive that right in the name of——in whose 
name, O God ?””? 

It is a matter for wonder that under the Upas-like shadow of the 
Censure any embodiment of thought has been permitted to spring 
into existence, to which by even the widest stretch of courtesy the 
names of literature and science could be applied. There can be no 
doubt that the representatives of the Government have been, and 
still are, desirous of arresting, if possible, the very process of inde- 
pendent thinking, and at the worst of confining it within the nar- 
rowest conceivable limits. They rightly feel that any presentation, 
literary or plastic, of the aspects of Russian life must, by the very 
nature of the subject, excite disgust at the reality; and it is only 
natural that the conclusions of science should appear quite as re- 
doubtable in this respect as the types and forms of art and litera- 
ture; for if the staff be crooked, its shadow cannot well be straight, 
whether the intercepted rays be those of the midday sun or the 
flickering light of a tallow candle. “It is my desire,” exclaimed 
the Minister who at the time was Chief of the Censure, “ that 
Russian literature should wholly cease to exist. Then at least we 
shall have obtained a definite result, and I, at any rate, shall be 
permitted to enjoy unbroken slumber.” * 

Bearing this avowed aim of the Government in mind, one cannot 
affect surprise on learning that innumerable works of literature and 
science have been either wholly forbidden or mutilated till they 
were fit only for the trunk-maker’s and the pastry-cook’s. There 
was nothing abnormal— judged by this standard—in the refusal of 
the Censure to sanction Count Uvaroff’s work on Grecian Antiqui- 
ties in Southern Russia, because the word demos was rendered by 
“the people.” ‘If you wish your work to appear, you must change 
the word people into ‘ citizens,” exclaimed the Censor, proud of his 
ingenuity and confident of his power.’ Not less logical was the 
rigorous exclusion of the word progress from all literary and scientific 
works, native and foreign, destined to circulate in Russia, owing to 
the demoralizing train of ideas which it is naturally calculated to 
suggest ;* and it would be cruel to reproach the Censure for con- 
sidering a series of full-stops following in close succession as a satisfac- 
tory proof of hostility to the Government, and an unanswerable reason 
for suppressing books and articles that would otherwise have proved 
not merely harmless, but eminently beneficial. In England one is 


(1) A. V. Nikitenko, Russian Antiguity, March, 1890, p. 648. 

(2) Cf. Novoye Vremya, 14th December, 1890, quoting extract from the review 
Russian Antiquity, December, 1889. 

(3) Cf. Nikitenko, Russian Antiquity, March, 1890, p. 637. Deliberating on the 
advisability of employing the word citizens in a book or article, Saltykoff condemns it: 
‘«Tt seems to me that the word ‘ citizens’ should be struck out. Just fancy what it 
smacks of.’’ Cf. In the Midst of Moderation and Correctness, p. 170. 

(4) Cf. Russian Antiquity, September, 1890, p. 599. 
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tempted to scoff at these things ; in Russia they are stern realities that 
draw forth tears of blood from the very strongest men, none of 
whom felt disposed to laugh when Censor Akhimoff, mindful of his 
duty, refused to sanction the publication of an arithmetic, in which 
the rows of figures of two problems were separated from each other 
by a series of too suggestive dots, behind which the wit of man 
could not divine what diabolical ideas might be lurking. One can 
scarcely refrain from speculating what, under such conditions, would 
have become of the irreverent Aristophanes, with his seventy-eight 
syllabled words, of Rabelais, with his Antipericatametanaparbeu- 
gedamphicribrationes Toordicantium, or of Dante, with his cabalistic 
Rafel mai amech Zubi almi? Surely their productions would have 
been promptly chopped up into little shreds on Holiday Island, near 
St. Petersburg, and they themselves—if they had the misfortune to 
be subjects of the Tsar—placed under police supervision. That is 
what happened to Shevtschenko, the national poet of Little Russia, 
who was forbidden to put pen to paper, and who scribbled down 
some of his most charming poems with a pencil on scraps of greasy 
brown paper, which he hid away in his boots, for which, when dis- 
covered, he was cruelly flogged. It is only a very few years since 
M. Shelgoonoff was banished from St. Petersburg and threatened 
with a similar or even worse fate; and at this moment his works 
in two volumes are being mutilated in such a manner by the Censure 
that he himself finds it difficult to recognise them as his own. Most 
of Count Tolstoi’s later writings are on the index of prohibited 
books, and nothing that comes from his pen can be sanctioned by 
any one Censor, no matter how harmless it seems. Every line of 
his must first be laid before the Censure Committee in St. Peters- 
burg, to be read later on by M. Pobedonostseff, and practicaliy 
nothing that he writes ever reaches the Russian printer. Even the 
series of moral pamphlets which he wrote for the peasantry, and 
being highly approved by the authorities, went through numerous 
editions, are now being withdrawn from circulation by the Censure, 
owing to a letter on the subject written to the Minister of the 
Interior by the restless M. Pobedonostseff, who is shocked at their 
immorality, while the unredeemed filth of the novels of Alboff and 
of Zola is propagated like some new and saving gospel. 

In the history of no ancient or modern literature is the chapter 
of might-have-beens so long or so full of tragic interest as in Ruasia. 
Scarcely more than half the manuscript works of the gifted Saltykoff 
have seen the light. Leskoff, one of the foremost literary men 
of the present day, is practically reduced to silence because he 
offended the Director of the Censure, by drawing a too faithful 
portrait of him twenty years ago. It is almost as difficult for literary 
men to live on the produce of their labours in Russia as it is for 
astrologers to ‘‘ hitch their waggons to a star” in England. Lately 
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one very respectable member of the fraternity died of hunger, and 
some of those who are yet alive are in fear of meeting a similar fate, 
while the only fear that possesses others is that they may not die 
quick enough. “ Russian literature, indeed!” exclaims Saltykoff ; 
‘‘why you may die of hunger if you rely upon literary work for a 
livelihood. I am a living example myself of the fate that overtakes 
literary men. I do not earn enough to keep my old hack from 
dying of starvation. Noone but an egregious fool would commit 
such an inexcusable blunder as to devote himself to literary work in 
Russia.” * 

One of the most celebrated men of letters in contemporary Russia, 
whose name is favourably known in France, Germany, and Eng- 
land, is at this moment condemned to silence and poverty by the 
Censure. And he has absolutely no redress, and not the shadow 
of a hope of better things. Can he not appeal to the Tsar, English 
Radicals will ask; the just Tsar whose private virtues are belauded 
even by his enemies? He did so appeal, I reply, in a letter of 
deeply respectful loyalty and attachment which touched his 
Majesty’s heart. This occurred some three months ago. The 
Emperor called for the Minister of the Interior, showed him the 
letter, and inquired: “Is this true? You are persecuting X.?” 
“ Certainly not, your Majesty; we have employed no exceptional 
measures against him. But I will make strict inquiries on the 
subject.” The Minister then summoned M. Fesktistoff, the Head 
of the Censure. “ What’s this X. has been writing to the Em- 
peror ?” he asked. ‘I hope you have issued no exceptional orders 
against X. in writing?’ “Certainly not, your Excellency; I 
should never think of doing such a foolish thing.” ‘“ No, I thought 
not. All right. Order the police to inform X. that his letter was 
read by his Majesty, and the allegations it contains found to be 
untrue. Good morning.” And the police duly informed X., whose 
confidence in the sterling virtues of the Tsar was far more lively 
than that of the most rampant Radical Russophile, that his letter to 
the Emperor was alie. If Mr, Pitt, having received a com- 
plaint against Warren Hastings from the eunuchs who had been 
tortured at Lucknow, were to refer the matter to the accused for 
investigation, and having received from him an emphatic denial, 
were to inform the complainants through the police that they lied, 
we should have a parallel to the case of the unfortunate X. 

The Director of the Censure spoke the truth when he said that it 
would have been foolish to issue written orders against any one 
writer, singling him out for exceptionally harsh treatment. For 
there is a comprehensive law which delivers up every writer to the 
mercy of the Censors, so that even the just themselves may be con- 
demned. According to this law, a pamphlet or book being printed, 





(1) Hist. Messenger, October, 1889. Cf. Novoye Vremya, 12th November, 1889. 
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the forme must be instantaneously decomposed, and the type dis- 
tributed, otherwise the inspector of printing offices is empowered to 
take cognizance of the fact, and the book is then ipso facto and 
absolutely forbidden. That is to say, the author and the publisher are 
liable to be severely punished because the printer is not endowed 
with the gift of working miracles. It would be charitable to suppose 
this law obsolete, if we had suppositions instead of facts to deal 
with ; but truth compels me to affirm that it is in full force at this 
very moment. The last case that came under my notice was that 
of a book compiled by M. Shidkoff and printed by M. Pavlenkoff, of 
Moscow, some three years ago. The inspector was purposely sent 
round the moment the printing was done, and he merely took cogni- 
zance of the state of the forme, with the result that the large edition 
of this useful book is now mouldering away, and will never see the 
light.' 

Few branches of science are so cramped and crippled as history, 
possibly because his Majesty himself plays at historian to the extent 
of taking the chair and ringing a bell at the meetings of an historical 
society in the palace, the secretary of which is M. Bytchkoff, brother 
of the infamous criminal who was deported to Siberia several years 
ago. In M. Smaragdoff’s work on history, the President of the 
Censure Committee noticed that a considerable number of pages 
were devoted to the life and doings of a certain “ fanatical vagabond 
named Mohammed,” and ‘he indignantly protested and insisted that 
they should be erased or the book prohibited, basing his demand on 
the historico-ethical ground that Mohammed was a scoundrel and 
the founder of a false religion to boot.”? One of the most gifted 
and conscientious historians of contemporary Russia is Professor 
Bilbassoff, who has spent the best part of a laborious life in the 
patient study of the published and unpublished documents relating 
to the life and times of the Empress Catherine II. After years of 
research in dark libraries and dusty archives he completed the first 
volume of his History of Catherine II. Being a large work it was 
printed without censure, but being a book it could not be published 
with the usual sanction. The term fixed in such cases for the 
deliberations of the Censure is only seven days, but this work 
remained there two months, and with the utmost difficulty was at 
last authorised. The Emperor having since read a portion of it, 
has severely reprimanded the Minister for allowing ‘“ my imperial 
ancestors to be lampooned.”’ The second volume of this history 
appeared a few months ago, and was kept eleven weeks in the 
Censure. A couple of weeks since the secret fiat at last went forth, 
the dream of a scholar’s life was dispelled by the word of a Vandal, 

(1) The book was a Russian reading book for schools. The real motive for arresting 


it was private animosity. 
(2) Cf. Russian Antiquity, May, 1890. 
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and a work that would have built up the reputation of the author on 
a solid foundation has been chopped up into little bits on an island 
outside St. Petersburg, where a book on Russian finances had met 
the same fate a few months before. In a biographical dictionary of 
Russian men of letters, now being brought out by M. Vengheroff, 
we find under the name “ Bakoonin,”’ which, if treated on the scale 
employed throughout the work, should give occasion for dozens of 
pages of critical and biographical remarks, the following :—‘ A 
family which supplied the ranks of Russian culture with many note- 
worthy workers. Certain reasons compel us to defer writing any- 
thing more about them until we reach the end of this volume.” 

In all this written law plays no important part. Even secret 
circulars are superfluous. A verbal command is more than sufficient. 
Verbum sat sapienti. A Russian writer, whose name I purposely 
withhold, lest he should be spirited away like Madam Tsebrikoff, 
lately wrote a most interesting paper on a series of abuses that posi- 
tively cried to heaven for vengeance. A faithful description of them 
might well be taken for an unpublished page of Dante’s “ Inferno.” 
The Russian writer narrated the facts in a dry statistical style, the 
simplicity of which brought them out in stronger relief. As the 
Government had not the remotest intention of laying the axe to the 
root of the evil, the article was forbidden. The author was poor and 
hungry; he had written the paper in the hope of gaining a crust of 
bread, and the Censure, like an unclean harpy, had snatched it from 
his hand as he was about to convey it to his mouth. He persever- 
ingly begged for indulgence, but indulgence was denied him. At 
last an influential official, touched with pity and intent upon extract- 
ing good from evil, told him that permission to publish it would be 
accorded, if only he would consent to strike out a number of the 
salient facts, tone down all the rest, and pen a few lines stating that 
all these horrible evils had been completely remedied by the present 
humane and provident Government, and that his remarks had but a 
historical interest. His own urgent needs and despair of effecting 
any good for the cause he had at heart compelled him to act upon 
this advice, and his article at last saw the light. ‘“ But a more 
damnable lie I never uttered in my whole life! ” he exclaimed, and 
tears trickled down his hunger-pinched cheeks, tears of compassion 
for the forlorn wretches whose sufferings he had thus contributed to 
perpetuate, as he stood trembling, talking to me in the cold, piercing 
wind that found easy ingress through the threadbare garments he 
wore; and coughing the cough of the consumptive, he turned 
sadly away, saying: “A heavy sin lies on my soul. May God 
pardon me!” 

And yet his Majesty the Emperor is an honourable man, and the 
Censors are all honourable men. 


E. B, Lani. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEMS. 


Avvrer dallying with Africa for centuries, toying around its shores, 
and draining it of its inhabitants, Europe rushed upon the conti- 
nent in earnest six years ago. The Great Powers that have been 
elbowing and pushing and bullying each other in the scramble seem 
to have been possessed of the delusion that they could do in a year 
or two what it has taken the greatest colonising nation that ever 
existed centuries to accomplish. It is over three hundred years 
since England began to be “a mother of nations”; it is only the 
other day that the more advanced of her children tried to walk 
on their own legs. Yet France and Germany have been fretting 
and chafing because their infant ‘‘ Colonial Empire ” in Africa is as 
yet little more than a show on paper. Even such old Colonial hands 
as ourselves have got somewhat bewildered in the rush, and have been 
in danger at times of losing our heads. That we have made mis- 
takes in Africa during the past six years no one seeks to deny; our 
peculiarly English method is to blunder into success. Those in 
the thick of the game in Africa may not always have made the most 
judicious moves under the circumstances; but prompt action and 
prompt speech have often been necessary when it was impossible for 
those immediately concerned to see all round them. Still in East 
Africa and in the Niger region we could hardly have been more 
successful ; while in South and Central Africa our success has been 
so rapid and on so grand a scale as to take away the breath of the 
timid and rouse the bitter enmity of those who have had the game 
entirely in their own hands for centuries and done nothing. Day after 
day new problems to be promptly solved are turning up all over the 
continent, from Cairo in the north to the Cape in the south, from the 
Gambia in the west to the Zambesi in the east. It is characteristic 
of our period that processes which in the old times would have 
spread over centuries are rushed into months. The earth now seems 
hardly bigger than a school-globe. Nowhere has this rush to create 
colonies and to make history been more intensified than in South 
Africa, or more strictly in the region vaguely known as Zambesia. 
It is scarcely possible to realise the changes which have taken place 
in a region covering something like half a million square miles, 
which only two years ago was known only to a rare explorer, a 
daring hunter or two, or a zealous missionary. The Matabele 
country and especially the Mashona plateau was then one of the 
least-known regions of Africa: a highroad now runs through the 
heart of it; along this road strong forts have been built at intervals ; 
VOL. XLIX. KS. 3K 
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hundreds of sturdy young Britons keep watch and ward in the 
interests of the Empire, and are working diligently to develop the 
resources of the country; nightly the electric light casts its glare 
over kopje and bush and stream. 

In Northern Zambesia an Imperial Administration has been esta- 
blished under her Majesty’s Commissioner. The relation of Southern 
Zambesia (the immediate sphere of the Chartered Company) to the 
Imperial Government may be inferred from the peremptory mes- 
sage of the High Commissioner the other day with respect to 
the threatened trek of five thousand Boers across the Limpopo. 
After this there can be no doubt that the territory claimed by the 
British South Africa Company is under Imperial protection, to be 
defended against invasion like any other portion of the Empire. 
Incidents like this, combined with the constant nagging of Portu- 
guese adventurers and fatuous, and, it is to be hoped, irresponsible 
Portuguese officials, have simply stimulated the consolidation of 
these new territories, enlisted the widespread sympathy of the 
British public, and compelled the Imperial Government to assume 
the attitude of active protection much earlier than otherwise it 
might have done. More than this, it has forced upon the South 
African colonists, especially upon those of the Cape, sooner than 
must have been expected, the problem of the future relations of the 
constituent parts of Africa south of the Zambesi. Here we have a 
region essentially British, at all stages of progress from the advanced 
civilization of Cape Town to the barbarism of the Matabeles, with 
two states thrown in, as it were, more or less civilized, and, formally at 
least, independent of the Imperial Government. The situation is 
all the more peculiar and critical in that the Premier of the Cape 
is also the ruling spirit in the annexation and opening up of the new 
territories in the Zambesi region. As Premier he is bound to look 
after the interests of the Colony and to conciliate the Dutch element 
who are his loyal supporters, and whose interests he has advocated 
for years; as the leading spirit in the British South Africa Com- 
pany, he must have regard to the Crown which granted the Com- 
pany its charter. But Mr. Rhodes’s loyalty to the Empire, it is 
well known, rests on a much higher and broader basis than this ; 
the dream of his life is a commercial and political union 6f the whole 
of her Majesty’s dominions; with such a union, he believes the 
Empire could defy all competition, and rest secure from all hostile 
attack. It is evident, then, that Mr. Rhodes, in his apparently dual 
capacity, has a delicate part to play. So far he has been admittedly 
successful. His eagerness for Imperial unity, his loyalty to her 
Majesty, is well known at the Cape, yet the Dutch there are devoted 
tohim. They know that he has their interests and the welfare of 
South Africa at heart, and this he has proved on several occasions 
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and in many ways. There cannot, on the other hand, be a doubt 
that he has made use of his powerful position to foster the spirit of 
Imperial loyalty to the Empire among the Dutch Colonists, a spirit 
which at no very remote period was threatened with extinction. It 
is only at home, I believe, that Mr. Rhodes’s loyalty has been 
doubted, and the speech which he made a week or two ago to the 
Atrikander Bond has been held in certain quarters to confirm this 
belief, and indeed, it is stated, has given offence in high places. 
This, I am convinced, arises from a misconception of some of the 
expressions used by Mr. Rhodes. 

The history and aims of the Afrikander Bond have been so fully 
explained by Sir Charles Dilke in his Problems of Greater Britain, 
that it is unnecessary to dwell upon them in detail here. It is really 
u union of different associations, having originally different aims, 
und, even now, its objects are various. Originally composed almost 
exclusively of Dutch, many of its present members are of British 
origin or descent. Its great object undoubtedly is “the formation 
of a South African nationality, by means of union and co-operation, 
us a preparation for the ultimate object—a United South Africa.” 
While there may be among its members narrow-minded Boers who 
have no love for the British flag, there can be no doubt that the vast 
majority look to ultimate union within the circle of the British Empire. 
At the same time, the Union “ proclaims the principle of opposition 
to outside interference with the domestic concerns of South Africa” ; 
und in this South Africa seeks no more than is claimed for Canada 
and Australia. Of course, by “South Africa” in this connection is 
meant no more than Cape Colony and the territories attached to it. 
Dearing these points in mind, let us briefly consider the policy implied 
in some of the expressions of Mr. Rhodes’s speech at the Kimberley 
meeting of the Bond on March 31 last. 

In the very first paragraph we meet with an aspiration not peculiar 
to Mr. Rhodes, but to all who have the welfare of South Africa and 
the Empire at heart. Mr. Rhodes stated that “he regarded the open- 
ing of the Bloemfontein Extension Railway as the first link in a 
chain which was to combine all communities.” The same sentiment 
occurs again and again throughout the speech, and points, of course, 
to an ultimately United South Africa which shall include the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State. But it should be noted that that 
union is to be one of “ Customs relations, railway communications, 
and free trade”; there is to be no interference with the indepen- 
dence of the States. No more, we may be sure, would Mr. Rhodes 
advocate interference with the independence of Natal should it join 
the union at which he is aiming; nor, I feel confident, with the 
independence of any white community which may in time be able to 
establish itself between the Limpopo and the Zambesi. Isolated 
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expressions in his speech may lead those unfamiliar with his career 
to believe that he has sought to extend British influence north to the 
Zambesi, solely with a view of ultimately incorporating the new terri- 
tory as a part of Cape Colony, in the same way as has been done with 
the Transkei districts and Walfisch Bay, and as may possibly be the 
case with the Crown Colony of Bechuanaland. “If your ambition or 
policy is the union of South Africa,” he said, “ then Cape Colony must 
keep as many cards as it may possess. That idea led to the settle- 
ment of Bechuanaland, and that idea has led to the possession of the 
Zambesia regions. . . . These territories possess a sufficient amount 
of wealth to demand in time the principle of self-government. A 
change must then occur from the chartered system of government to 
the Imperial system of self-government, and from self-government 
to a system of union with Cape Colony. . . . I thought it was a 
grand idea to work for the development of ‘the Zambesia regions, 
and, at the same time, to remain in touch and in concert with the 
people of Cape Colony. . . . Up to there (the Zambesi) white human 
beings can live, and wherever in the world white human beings can 
work, that country must change inevitably to a self-governing 
country.” Mr. Rhodes then went on to refer to what had taken 
place in the United States, and stated that if he had his way he 
would abolish “the system of independent States antagonistic to 
ourselyes south of the Zambesi,” referring mainly, no doubt, to the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal. 

Now all this and other similar expressions may possibly be 
held to signify that Mr. Rhodes wanted to incorporate the whole 
of South Africa, and especially the newly-annexed country between 
the Limpopo and the Zambesi, as an integral part of Cape 
Colony. If that is his meaning, then I can say with some com- 
fidence that he must have changed his mind since he left England 
for the Cape a few weeks ago. This I feel sure he has not done. 
The Cape, with its advanced institutions, its resources, its railways, 
its 400,000 whites, its extensive seaboard and its great ports, must 
remain for a long time to come the dominating state (if we may use 
the term) in South Africa. There are, indeed, some enthusiasts who 
profess to believe that the Mashonaland plateau is the great centre 
of South African influence and power in the future; but that future, 
if it ever arrives, is too far off to enter into practical politics. There 
is no gainsaying the position of the Cape at present. It is natural, 
moreover, that Mr. Rhodes, as a Cape Colonist, should wish the Cape 
to benefit by the great advances that have been made to the north- 
ward, and should wish to make Cape Town the focus of the rapidly- 
increasing commerce and the ever-growing railway system. But this 
does not imply in the least that his aim is to incorporate the whole 
of South Africa as an integral part of the old colony; his reference 
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to the United States is sufficient to prove this, apart from the senti- 
ments he has so frequently expressed both in public and in private. 
Moreover he was able to assure his audience that in his aspira- 
tions and aims he had the support of the High Commissioner and the 
benefit of his “‘ recommendations ” to the home authorities; and I 
have good grounds for stating that the aim of Sir Henry is not 
wholesale annexation to Cape Colony. Interpreting the passages 
quoted above in the light of Sir Henry Loch’s views, bearing in 
mind the sentiments which Mr. Rhodes has been known to hold for 
years, and interpreting fairly the drift of the speech as a whole, 
there need be little doubt as to what are the Cape Premier’s hopes 
and wishes with regard to Southern Zambesia. It must certainly 
go on for a time under the chartered company under the jurisdiction 
of her Majesty’s High Commissioner. In time, and there may be 
trouble to face before that time arrives, it will be occupied by a 
considerable and growing community of Europeans, largely of 
British origin it is to be hoped, but almost inevitably with a Dutch 
element. Such a community will rightly insist that the mother 
country shall allot it some measure of self-government ; to what extent 
must be regulated by circumstances. In the meantime, if a Cus- 
toms Union is formed in South Africa, without doubt Zambesia will 
be incorporated in it; and if ever the time arrives when a federal 
union is practicable, the new territory will find a place init. But 
that will be as an independent unit, on an equal footing with the 
Cape and Natal, at liberty to manage its own local affairs, and to 
use whatever outlet for its produce it may find most convenient. 
Such, I feel sure, are the ideas which Mr. Rhodes meant to 
convey to the Afrikander Bond. To no other kind of union with 
Cape Colony would even Mr. Rhodes gain the assent of the powerful 
white community which in no very long time will have made the 
country its home, Such an attempt would be dead in the face of 
his professed creed and his practice. The commercial union which 
Mr. Rhodes is so anxious to accomplish cannot surely be much 
longer delayed. With reference to the principle of self-govern- 
ment in its fullest sense for the Cape, there seems every disposition 
on the part of the Imperial Government to give the Cape and 
the other great Colonies all that they desire in this direction ; 
though it should not be forgotten that the Imperial Govern- 
ment is responsible for the safety and the welfare of the Empire at 
large. Mr. Rhodes was probably right in calling it “an extraordi- 
nary flight of the imagination ” when he talked of a “ self-governing 
white community up to the Zambesi in connection with the united 
South.” When we place before us all the conditions which exist 
south of the Zambesi, and attempt to work the problem out, we are 
bound to admit that it is not one which admits of present solution. 
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“T have a hope that under the principle of self-government we may 
remain for a long time a portion of the British Empire, enjoy- 
ing special advantages under differential rates.” The phrase “for 
a long time” need not trouble us; if Mr. Rhodes believes that a time 
is coming when our great Colonies will leave the common household 
and set up for themselves, it is a belief which he shares with many 
loyal sons of the Empire. With them, also, I know he is convinced 
that if the mother country is only wise enough to adapt herself to 
the ever-developing conditions of the Empire, the union for all prac- 
tical purposes need never be broken. One direction in which this 
adaptation may be effected, Mr. Rhodes tells us in so many words, 
is the abandonment by the mother country of that Free Trade which 
many sound economists consider, I believe with justice, has enabled 
us during the past forty years to maintain the supreme place we have 
held in the world of commerce. It will sound like rank treason in 
the ears of many to hint that in the interests of the Empire even our 
old-fashioned notions as to Free Trade, in which most of us have 
been cradled and nursed, might bear reconsideration. Have we, or 
have we not, outgrown them ? 

Though an ardent Free Trader, I say let us look the subject 
squarely in the face, for the continued existence of the British 
Empire may hang upon the conclusions we come to. Let us realise 
that there is no finality in anything. Imperialists of the type of Mr. 
Rhodes, and they are to be found in all the Colonies and in the mother 
country, assure us that mere sentiment, while it helps, will not of 
itself bind us all together for long. He told the Afrikander Bond 
the same thing the other day with respect to union in South Africa. 
We want a more solid basis—a basis of common commercial interests. 
It would be presumptuous in me to pronounce any judgment on so 
momentous a subject. But in view of the vast interests at stake ought 
we not to cast all prejudice aside, and reconsider our uncompromising 
Free Trade position in the light of the new Imperial conditions which 
have been growing up around us with such bewildering rapidity within 
the past few years? Are we prepared to maintain our present position, 
even at the risk of breaking up the Empire? Perhaps it would be 
wise to do so; perhaps it would only lead to disaster, to the assump- 
tion by some other Power of the supreme commercial and_ political 
position which we still hold, and which I believe it is desirable for 
the good of the world at large that we should continue to hold. 
I only maintain that our position demands unbiassed reconsideration. 
It is as a thorough-going Imperialist that Mr. Rhodes insists on 
reciprocity between the Colonies and the mother country ; and we 
have in his declaration at Kimberley one more proof of his genuine 
loyalty to the Empire. 

It is fortunate for British interests in South Africa that in the 
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crisis through which that part of the Empire is passing, we have two 
such men at the head of affairs as Sir Henry Loch and Mr. Rhodes, 
both equally staunch Imperialists, who have won their way to the 
hearts of all—British, Boers, and blacks. With another man in Sir 
Henry Loch’s place we might even now have been devising strong 
measures to repel a Boer invasion of the Chartered Company’s territory. 
Fortunate also it is that Mr. Rhodes had an opportunity of making 
his Kimberley speech before the trek began. Not that we need fear 
that the Company, backed if necessary by Imperial support, could 
not contend with attacks from any quarter; but surely if we 
can attain our ends peacefully, we should not rush into fighting. 
And fighting in plenty there might have been in Matabeleland had 
it not been for the tact, judgment, and determination of Mr. Rhodes. 
In time let us hope these same 5,000 trekkers may settle peacefully 
in Matabeleland under the laws and regulations of the Company, and 
under the protection of the Imperial flag. With such a critical part to 
play, so many interests to consider, so many prejudices to overcome, 
so much suspicion to allay, we, who are not on the spot, are bound to 
make every allowance for Mr. Rhodes’s words and actions, assured that 
although he is an advocate of the fullest practical measure of local 
self-government for each constituent part of the Empire, his dearest 
wish is that the Queen-Empress and her successors should remain 
supreme over all. There must be a great deal of give-and-take 
between the empire at home and the empire beyond the seas if filial 
relations are to be maintained, for the former has her rights and 
duties as well as the latter. But if we all agree that the most desirable 
thing for all is the maintenance of a united British Empire, and that for 
the good of the whole there must be some individual sacrifices, there 
need be no insuperable difficulties. He would be blind who would 
not admit in the face of what has been taking place in Canada, 
that circumstances may arise which may lead to the complete inde- 
pendence of our great colonies; but no one would regret this more 
than Mr. Rhodes. Even he, with all his influence, all his command of 
capital, and all his resource, may not succeed in focussing South African 
commerce and South African politics at the Cape; the geography of 
the immense area south of the Zambesi may be too strong for him. 
But his aims and intentions have all along been as patent as his 
capacity for great enterprises and his desire for a powerful united 
British Empire. 

About the troubles caused by the Portuguese it is not neces-’ 
sary to say much; they are the least of the obstacles with 
which Mr. Rhodes has had to contend. Happily there are 
signs that the Portuguese Government are seeing the position 
in its true light; they might surely have realised before that 
the settlement of a great British community in Mashonaland, 
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demanding an exit by the East Coast through Portuguese terri- 
tory, would increase the value of that territory tenfold. Sir John 
Willoughby’s little expedition has brought the question of the Pungwé 
to the test, as, indéed, was its purpose; and the Portuguese Govern- 
ment have admitted that they had no right to close the river. There 
is now on its way a band of three hundred and fifty stalwart 
miners who mean to make their way from the Pungwé direct to the 
plateau. Before me lies an advertisement giving the lists of sailings, 
fares, &c., of a new steam line from the Cape to the Pungwé, and up 
the river to M’Panda’s. “ From M’Panda’s first-class passengers 
will be conveyed in comfortable American coaches to Fort Salisbury, 
Mashonaland, vid Manica, in about eighty-four hours; second and 
third-class passengers will reach Fort Salisbury in about twelve days 
per passenger ox-waggons.” You can book for this journey at a well- 
known address in London. Two years ago it would have required an 
expedition as formidable as that in which Lord Randolph Churchill 
has just embarked. The Company has only been at work for eighteen 
months, and this is one of the results, Every one admits that Mr. 
Rhodes is at the bottom of it all. Contrast what he, with the aid 
of a few more Englishmen, has accomplished, with what the Portu- 
guese have effected during the four centuries they have been dally- 
ing about the coasts. But that lazy old time is gone; whether or 
not the modus vivendi is allowed to expire, there can only be one 
result: included in that result must be the opening of the Limpopo 
to free navigation, and its declaration as an international river. 
When Captain Chaddock was up the river a year or two ago, 
he appealed to the Governor of Lourenco Marques for help against 
some natives on the river who had stolen his property; the 
Governor, after some delay, sent word that he could render no 
help as he had no jurisdiction. The rights accorded to the 
company by Gungunhana must be upheld in any new arrange- 
ment, involving complete liberty of access to the East Coast. 
Let us recognise that Lord Salisbury has a problem of the most 
complicated character to solve in maintaining international relations, 
and at the same time securing Imperial interests. Whatever might 
have been the case in the past, we may be sure that in the present the 
British Premier will unflinchingly maintain British rights in Africa 
and elsewhere. Should he seem to give way let us be sure that it is 
only for international reasons of the gravest character. In the same 
way the Cape Premier, as we have shown, has many local interests to 
consider, but never under any circumstances does he lose sight of 
what he believes to be the interests of the Empire at large. We 
may trust him unreservedly. 

J. Scorr Kerrie. 
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A SUGGESTION ON THE ELGIN MARBLES. 
To the Editor of ‘Cue Fortnicutty Review. 


Sir,—In the solitude of an Alpine retreat, the tournament between 
Mr. Knowles and Mr. Frederic Harrison on the subject of the Elgin 
Marbles has proved to me, as it must have done to many others, an 
exquisite consolation. What splendid collision between these angry 
knights, armed cap-i-pie, from morion to greave! What simultaneous 
unhorsing of the foe! And then, what savage and gladiatorial combat with 
sword and poniard on foot! Whether our sympathies be with Macduff 
or with Macbeth, we cannot but admit that it has been a glorious struggle. 

I do not propose to discuss the question of retaining or restoring the 
Marbles. Mr. Harrison has frightened me off by saying that ‘it has to 
be decided by statesmen,” and by then proceeding to decide it himself. 
Nor shall I discuss the question of editorial ethics, which is a matter 
between Mr. Knowles and his indignant contributor. My sympathies, 
or perhaps what Mr. Harrison would call my prejudices, are, I confess, 
strongly in favour of keeping the Marbles in the British Museum, where, 
in spite of Mr. Harrison’s claim that Athens has again become a sort of 
ouoados ys, a thousand pair of eyes see them for every one that can or 
would visit the Athenian collection; where the friezes, at least, being 
hermetically concealed behind glass, are safe enough even from London 
soot ; and where, in spacious halls, they can be far better seen and studied 
than they would be in the necessarily restricted space of the Acropolitan 
museum, in which, as a matter of fact, their place in the series is taken by 
plaster substitutes. 

But there is a question arising out of, though small in comparison with, 
the larger issue, which I should like to raise, and in which Mr. Harrison 
will be surprised to meet, even amid the alumni of the ‘thin end of the 
wedge school,’ whom he so cordially despises, with a fellow-conspirator 
and ally. Though I think it would be both foolish and impolitic to give 
back the metopes, torsos, and frieze, when they could not conceivably be 
restored to their original site, but could only be shifted from one museum 
to another, from the noblest and most frequented in the world to one of 
far inferior dimensions and quality; yet I do advocate the limited restitu- 
tion of such of the Parthenon relics as can again be placed, amid their 
original surroundings, in situ ipso antiquo on the sacred rock, and whose 
empty places there are now filled, to the compunction of the British and 
the disgust of every observer, with hideous replicas in terra-cotta. These 
instances are, broadly speaking, two in number. 

(1). We are all familiar, if not with the sight, at least with the appear- 
ance of that second gem of the Acropolis, the Erectheium, raised on the 
northern side of the rock in the fifth century B.c., over some of the spots 
and shrines held most sacred in the legendary annals of the city. Of this 
elegant structure the most graceful and the best-preserved portion (it has 
been restored) is the projecting portico, clumsily imitated in the Church of 
St. Pancras in London, whose coffered marble ceiling is upheld by six female 
figures, chiselled at the culminating period of Athenian art. Four of these 
figures, sometimes called the Attic Virgins, more commonly the Caryatides, 
face the spectator in an outer row; two are placed behind. But here at 
once a horrid disfigurement strikes the eye. The second figure from the 
west in the outer row is not of the same imaterial as its fellows—that superb 
marble, stained amber with time, that was hewn from the flanks of Pentelicon. 
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On the contrary, a brown and dismal replica in terra-cotta stands there, in 
shamefaced contrast to the authentic beauty of its companions. The 
original maiden is to be seen in the long gallery at the British Museum, 
where, like Niobe, she seems to weep her desolation in stone. It is for 
her restitution to the vacant place among her sisters on the Athenian rock 
that, even at the cost of Mr. Knowles’ ire, I would venture to plead. 

(2). The second example is not unimportant though less immediately con- 
spicuous. As we mount the steps of the Propylea, the miniature but beautiful 
temple of the Wingless Victory stands high above us on its projecting platform 
on the right. Also restored, by Laurent I think, fifty years ago, it presents 
much the same appearance in the nineteenth century after as it did in the fifth 
century before Christ, furnishing a graceful and delicate introduction to the 
more stately glories behind. Of its sculptured marble balustrade, which has 
perished, the surviving portions are among the greatest treasures of the 
neighbouring museum. The walls of this temple once bore a frieze, depict- 
ing, if my memory serves me right, an ancient battle-scene between Greek 
and foreign warriors. Some panels of the ancient frieze still remain or 
have been replaced in situ. The rest, some four in number, were carried off 
by Lord Elgin to London, and now adorn the walls of the British Museum, 
their place on the Athenian structure being taken by coarse facsimiles of the 
same dingy material as the sham Caryatid. Here, again, why should not the 
London exiles be restored to their original home ? 

I can see no reason why, in both these cases, an act of restitution should 
not be made that would be at once graceful, free from peril as a precedent, 
and of service to the exalted interests of art. As Mr. Harrison admits, to 
talk of Lord Elgin or of the British Government as having stolen the Marbles, 
is absurd. There was no question of robbery, and there is not, in conse- 
quence, the slighest moral obligation to return a single fragment of the 
entire purchase. Any restoration, however restricted or small, would be an 
act of wholly gratuitous generosity, and would, I believe, be accepted and 
appreciated as such by the Greek people, who, whether the sons of the 
ancients or not, are hardly the men to look a gift horse in the mouth, or to 
refuse an inch because they cannot get anell. I contend further that 
the act would be free from danger as a precedent—a risk which Mr. 
Knowles and the Museum authorities are fully justified in regarding with 
alarm—for the reason that the broadest distinction in principle exists 
between a restoration, not merely to ancient locality, but also to ancient site, 
and a restoration to the former only. 

The Parthenon Marbles could only be restored to ancient locality. They 
could never again be set up on cornice or in pediment. They are destined, 
wherever located, to an everlasting museum. But it is not so with the 
relics whose cause I plead. The Attic maiden would join her sisters in 
the august row where the master-hand placed them two thousand three 
hundred years ago, and the Greeks and aliens would pursue their animated 
combat in continuous progression round the walls of the Wingless Victory, 
instead of leaping in hot and helpless haste from the Acropolis to Blooms- 
bury. Lastly, the esthetic aspects of the proposal scarcely require emphasis. 
These particular works of art are not among those for which it can be 
claimed that they are inspected or copied in the London galleries by 
humble students who could never afford a ticket to Athens. The Victory’s 
panels are little noticed there in comparison with their grander brethren 
from the Parthenon. The Caryatid, standing in sorrowful loneliness, 
attracts the visitor’s eye, but, often as I have stood before her, I have 
never seen her the subject of students’ pencil or chalk. She is not so 
much an independent product of creative genius as a structural work, sub- 
ordinate in character and design to the fabric from which she has been torn. 
In other words her artistic place and her artistic service are not in London 
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but in Athens. The terra-cotta facsimile on the Acropolis is a greater 
affront to art than the marble original in the Museum can ever be a gain. 

My ideas of Athens are not, as Mr. Harrison insinuates of Mr. Knowles, 
derived from remote or archaic days. I was there less than a year ago 
and have been there before. I can speak for the safe and scrupulous 
guardianship of the Athenian ruins. I remember the gendarmes, as polite 
as they are numerous, who hover amid the fallen architraves and shattered 
drums. I feel certain that under their watchful eye the Caryatid would 
be safe with her sisters. Ido not think that even the craftiest of ’Arries 
could clamber unobserved with hammer or pointed walking-stick to the 
Victory’s frieze 

I can say even more. At the time of my visit M. Tricoupi, the most 
accomplished man and the one statesman in Greece, was still at the head of 
affairs ; and, in a conversation which I enjoyed with him, expressed the 
warmest sympathy with such a proposal as I have here advocated. He 
knew well enough that the larger and wilder schemes which have fired the 
co-operate brains of Mr. Harrison and Mr. Shaw Lefevre would stand no 
chance of realization, and would not be approved of by English authority, 
even though they might be hysterically recommended by English sentiment. 
I have no reason to believe that his successor, M. Delyanni, is behind 
M. Tricoupi either in Hellenic shrewdness or in patriotic concern, and the 
reception which was promised by the one minister might confidently be 
anticipated from the other. 

There remains yet another possible aspect of the question which is 
deserving of notice. There will be some, perhaps many, who will object to 
even such a limited act of national generosity as | recommend, on the 
ground that a free gift is uncalled for and would be unwise. They will 
demand a recompense, their soul will hanker for a bargain. To such 
mercantile instincts it may be balm to know that a quid pro quo is within 
the range of practicability. The excavations which have been so skilfully 
and laboriously conducted upon the Athenian rock by the present genera- 
tion of archeologists have resulted in the discovery of several fragments. 
some of them of considerable importance, belonging to the Elgin Marbles of 
the British Museum. I have not a catalogue of these fragments, but 1] 
remember seeing them at Athens, and my recollection is that they are 
neither insignificant nor few. I believe I am also justified in saying that 
such an act of international exchange would not then have been resented 
on the one side if it had been proposed on the other. 

For my own part, as an Englishman, I would sooner, were the proposal 
of restoration to be made, that it were made spontaneously and without 
urriere pensée. A free gift is preferable in such a case to a bargain, a 
restitution to an exchange. Did the Caryatid and the panels find their way 
back to the Acropolis, did the true Marbles from London depose the 
beggarly terra-cotta of Athens, I entertain little doubt that the Gree) 
Government would, unsolicited, make some such return as I have her 
indicated, and that, in a voluntary adjustment of the scales, the missing 
portions of the Panathenaic procession would be remitted to Great Russell 
Street, and so the original Athenian marble would fill some of the lacuna 
now occupied and disfigured by plaster segments in London. After all, 
if the Marbles are ever to go back in their entirety to Athens—as Mr. 
Harrison, who knows all about “the inevitable progress of national 
morality,” assures us that they certainly will—the Hellenes would only be 
casting their bread on the waters, that it might return again, after many 
days, all the better for Mr. Harrison’s butter on the top of it. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Davos Pratz, April 4, 1891. Grorce N, Curzon, 














ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
CuartER XXX, 
AN EXPIATION. 


Nataty had fallen to be one of the solitary who have no companionship 
save with the wound they nurse, to chafe it rather than try at healing. So 
rational a mind as she had was not long in outliving mistaken impressions ; 
she could distinguish her girl’s feeling, and her aim; she could speak on 
the subject with Dartrey ; and still her wound bled on. Louise de Seilles 
comforted her partly, through an exaltation of Nesta. Mademoiselle, how- 
ever, by means of a change of tone and look when Dudley Sowerby and 
Dartrey Fenellan were the themes, showed a too pronounced preference of 
the more unstable one :—or rather, the man adventurous out of the world’s 
highways, whose image, as husband of such a daughter as hers, smote the 
wounded mother with a chillness. Madempiselle’s occasional thrill of 
fervency in an allusion to Dartrey, might have tempted a suspicious woman 
to indulge suppositions, accounting for the young Frenchwoman’s novel 
tenderness to England, of which Nesta proudly, very happily, boasted. 
The suspicion proposed itself, and was rejected: for not even the fever of 
an insane body could influence Nataly’s generous character, to let her 
moods divert and command her thoughts of persons. 

Her thoughts were at this time singularly lucid upon everything about 
her; with the one exception of the reason why she had come to favour 
Dudley, and how it was she had been smitten by that woman at Brighton 
to see herself in her position altogether with the world’s relentless, unex- 
amining hard eyes. Bitterness added, of Mrs. Marsett: She is made an 
honest woman !—And there was a strain of the lower in Nataly, to reproach 
the girl for causing the reflection to be cast on the unwedded. Otherwise 
her mind was open; she was of aid to Victor in his confusion over some 
lost Idea he had often touched on latterly. And she was the one who sent 
him ahead at a trot under a light, by saying: ‘‘ You would found a new 
and more stable aristocracy of the contempt of luxury:” when he talked 
of combatting the Jews with a superior weapon. That being, in fact, as 
Colney Durance had pointed out to him, the weapon of self-conquest used 
by them “before they fell away to fleshpottery.”” Was it hisidea? He 
fancied an aching at the back of his head when he speculated. But his 
Idea had been surpassingly luminous, alive, a creation; and this came 
before him with the yellow skin of a Theory, bred, born of books: though 
Nataly’s mention of the aristocracy of self-denying discipline struck a 
Lucifer in his darkness. 

Nesta likewise helped: but more in what she did than in what she said: 
she spoke intelligently enough to make him feel a certain increase of alarm, 
amounting to a cursory secret acknowledgement of it, both at her dealings 
with Dudley and with himself. She so quietly displaced the lady visiting 
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him at the City offices. His girl’s disregard of hostile weather, and her 
company,’ her talk, delighted him: still he remonstrated, at her coming 
daily. She came: nor was there an instigation on the part of her mother, 
clearly none: her mother asked him once whether he thought she met the 
dreadful Brighton woman. His Fredi drove constantly to walk back beside 
him Westward, as he loved to do whenever it was practicable ; and exceed- 
ing the flattery of his possession of the gallant daughter, her conversation 
charmed him to forget a disappointment caused by the defeat and entire 
exclusion of the lady visiting him so complimentarily for his advice on 
stocks, shares, mines, et cetera. The lady resisted; she was vanquished, 
as the shades are displaced by simple apparition of daylight. His Fredi 
was like the daylight to him; she was the very daylight to his mind, what- 
soever their theme of converse: for by stimulating that ready but vagrant 
mind to quit the leash of the powerful senses and be etherially excursive, 
she gave him a new enjoyment; which led to reflections—a sounding of 
Nature, almost a question to her, on the verge of a doubt. Are we, in fact, 
harmonious with the Great Mother when we yield to the pressure of our 
natures for indulgence ? Is she, when translated into us, solely the 
imperious appetite? Here was Fredi, his little Fredi—stately girl that she 
had grown, and grave, too, for all her fun and her sail on wings—lifting 
him to pleasures not followed by clamorous, and perfectly satisfactory, yet 
discomposingly violent, appeals to Nature. They could be vindicated. 
Or could they, when they would not bear a statement of the case? He 
could not imagine himself stating it namelessly to his closest friend—not to 
Simeon Fenellan, As for speaking to Dartrey, the notion took him with 
shivers :—Young Dudley would have seemed a more possible confidant :— 
and he represented the Puritan world.—And young Dudley was getting 
over Fredi’s infatuation for the woman she had rescued: he was beginning 
to fancy he saw a right enthusiasm in it ;—in the abstract; if only the fair 
maid would drop an unseemly acquaintance. He had called at the office to 
say so. Victor stammered the plea for him, 

‘* Never, dear father,” came the smooth answer: a shocking answer in 
contrast with the tones. Her English was as lucid as her eyes when she 
continued up to the shock she dealt: ‘“ Do not encourage a good man to 
waste his thoughts upon me. I have chosen my mate, and I may never 
marry him. I do not know whether he would marry me. He has my soul. 
I have no shame in saying I love him. It is to love goodness, greatness of 
heart. He is a respecter of women—of all women ; not only the fortunate. 
He is the friend of the weaker everywhere. He has been proved in fire. 
He does not sentimentalize over poor women, as we know who scorns 
people for doing :—and that is better than hardness, meaning kindly. He 
is not one of the unwise advocates. He measures the forces against them. 
He reads their breasts. He likes me, He is with me in my plans. He 
has not said, has not shown, he loves me. It is too high a thought for me 
until I hear it.” 

‘‘ Has your soul!’ was all that Victor could reply, while the whole con- 
ception of Lakelands quaked under the crumbling structure. 

Remonstrance, argument, a word for Dudley, swelled to his lips and sank 
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in dumbness. Her seeming intuition—if it was not a perception—of the 
point where submission to the moods of his nature had weakened his 
character, and required her defence of him, struck Victor with a serious fear 
of his girl: and it was the more illuminatingly damnatory for being recog- 
nized as the sentiment which no father should feel. He tried to think she 
ought not to be so wise of the things of the world. An effort to imagine a 
reproof, showed him her spirit through her eyes: in her deeds too: she 
had already done work on the road :—Colney Durance, Darirey Fenellan, 
anything but sentimentalists either of them, strongly backing her, upholding 
her. Victor could no longer so naturally name her Fredi. 

He spoke it hastily, under plea of some humorous ienderness, when he 
ventured. When Dudley, calling on him in the City to discuss the can- 
didature for the South London borough, named her Fredi, that he might 
regain a vantage of familiarity by imitating her father, it struck Victor as 
audacious. It jarred in his recollection, though the heir of the earldom 
spoke in the tone of a lover, was really at high pitch. He appeared to be 
appreciating her, to have suffered stings of pain; he offered himself; he 
made but one stipulation. Victor regretfully assured him, he feared he 
could do nothing. The thought of his entry into Lakelands, with Nesta 
Victoria refusing the foundation stone of the place, grew dim. 

But he was now canvassing for the Borough, hearty at the new business 
as the braced swimmer on seas, which instantly he became, with an end in 
view to be gained. 

Late one April night, expecting Nataly to have gone to bed, and Nesta 
to be waiting for him, he reached home, and found Nataly in her sitting- 
room alone. ‘‘ Nesta was tired,’’ she said: ‘‘ we have had a scene; she 
refuses Mr. Sowerby ; I am sick of pressing it; he is very much in earnest, 
painfully ; she blames him for disturbing me; she will not see the right 
course :—a mother reads her daughter! If my girl has not guidance !— 
she means rightly, she is rash.” 

Nataly could not utter all that her insaneness of feeling made her think 
with regard to Victor’s daughter—daughter also of the woman whom her 
hard conscience accused of inflammability. “Here is a note from Dr, 
Themison, dear.” 

Victor seized it, perused, and drew the big breath. 

‘‘ From Themison,” he said; he coughed. 

‘‘Don’t think to deceive me,” said she. ‘I have not read the contents, 
I know them,” 

‘‘The invitation at last, for to-morrow, Sunday, four p.m. Odd, that 
next day at eight of the evening I shall be addressing our meeting in the 
Theatre. Simeon speaks. Beaves Urmsing insists on coming, Tory though 
he is. Those Tories are jollier fellows than—well, no wonder! There will 
be no surgical . . . the poor woman is very low. A couple of days at the 
outside. Of course, I go.” 

‘* Hand me the note, dear.” 

It had to be given up, out of the pocket. 

“But,” said Victor, ‘‘ the mention of you is merely formal.” 

She needed sleep: she bowed her head. 
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Nataly was the first at the breakfast-table in the morning, a fair Sunday 
morning. She was going to Mrs. John Cormyn’s Church, and she asked 
Nesta to come with her. 

She returned five minutes before the hour of lunch, having left Nesta 
with Mrs. John. Louise de Seilles undertook to bring Nesta home at the 
time she might choose, Fenellan, Mr, Pempton, Peridon and Catkin, 
lunched and chatted. Nataly chatted. At a quarter to three o'clock 
Victor’s carriage was at the door. He rose; he had to keep an appoint- 
ment. Nataly said to him publicly: “I come too.” He stared and nodded. 
In the carriage, he said: ‘I’m driving to the Gardens, for a stroll, to have 
a look at the beasts. Sort of relief. Poor crazy woman !—However, it’s 
a comfort to her: so! .. .” 

“T like to see them,” said Nataly. ‘I shall see her. I have to do it.” 

Up to the gate of the Gardens Victor was arguing to dissuade his dear 
soul from this very foolish, totally unnecessary, step. Alighting, he put the 
matter aside, for good angels to support his counsel at the final moment. 

Bears, lions, tigers, eagles, monkeys: they suggested no more than he 
would have had from prints; they sprang no reflection except, that the 
coming hour was a matter of indifference to them. They were about him, 
and exercised so far a distraction. He took very kindly to an old mother 
monkey, relinquishing her society at sight of Nataly’s heave of the bosom. 
Southward, across the park, the dread house rose. He began quoting 
Colney Durance with relish while sarcastically confuting the cynic, who 
found much pasture in these Gardens. Over Southward, too, he would be 
addressing a popular assembly to-morrow evening. Between now and 
then there was a ditch to jump. He put on the sympathetic face of grief. 
** After all, a caged wild beast hasn’t so bad a life,” he said.—To be well 
fed while they live, and welcome death as a release from the maladies they 
develop in idleness, is the condition of wealthy people :—creatures of prey? 
horrible thought! yet allied to his Idea, it seemed. Yes, but these good 
caged beasts here set them an example, in not troubling relatives and friends 
when they come to the gasp! Mrs. Burman’s invitation loomed as monstrous 
—a final act of her cruelty. His skin pricked with dews, He thought of 
Nataly beside him, jumping the ditch with him, as a relief—if she insisted 
on doing it. He hoped she would not, for the sake of her composure. 

It was a ditch void of bottom. But it was a mere matter of an hour, 
less, The state of health of the invalid could bear only a few minutes. In 
any case, we are sure that the hour will pass. Our own arrive? Cer- 
tainly. ‘‘ Capital place for children!” he exclaimed. And here startlingly 
before him in the clusters of boys and girls, was the difference between 
young ones and their elders feeling quite as young: the careless youngsters 
have not to go and sit in the room with a virulent old woman, and express 
penitence and what not, and hear words of pardon, after their holiday 
scamper and stare at the caged beasts. 

Attention to the children precipitated him upon acquaintances, hitherto 
cleverly shunned. He nodded them off, after the brightest of greetings, 

Such anodyne as he could squeeze from the incarcerated wild creatures, 
was exhausted. He fell to work at Nataly’s ‘ aristocracy of the contempt 
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of luxury’; signifying, that we the wealthy will not exist to pamper flesh, 
but we live for the promotion of brotherhood :—ay, and that our England 
must make some great moral stand, if she is not to fall to the rear and 
down. Unuttered, it caught the skirts of the Idea: it evaporated when 
spoken. Still, this theme was almost an exorcism of Mrs, Burman. He 
consulted his watch. ‘‘ Thirteen minutes to four. I must be punctual,”’ 
he said. Nataly stepped faster. 

Seated in the carriage, he told her he had never felt the horror of that 
place before. ‘‘Put me down at the corner of the terrace, dear: I won’t 
drive to the door.” 

**T come with you, Victor,” she replied. 

After entreaties and reasons intermixed, to melt her resolve, he saw she 
was firm: and he asked himself, whether he might not be constitutionally 
better adapted to persuade than to dissuade. The question thumped. 
Having that house of drugs in view, he breathed more freely for the prospect 
of feeling his Nataly near him beneath the roof. 

‘* You really insist, dear love?” he appealed to her: and her answer : 
‘Tt must be,”’ left no doubt: though he chose to say: ‘‘ Not because of 
standing by me?” And she said: ‘ For my peace, Victor.” They stepped 
to the pavement. The carriage was dismissed. 

Seventeen houses of the terrace fronting the park led to the funereal 
one: and the bell was tolled in the breast of each of the couple advancing 
with an air of calmness to the inevitable black door. 

Jarniman opened it. ‘‘ His mistress was prepared to see them.’’—Not 
like one near death._—They were met in the hall by the Rev. Groseman 
Buttermore. ‘‘ You will find a welcome,’ was his reassurance to them, 
gently delivered, on the stoop of a large person. His whispered tones were 
more agreeably deadening than his words. 

Mr. Buttermore ushered them upstairs. 

“Can she bear it ?” Victor said, and heard: ‘*‘ Her wish : ten minutes.” 

‘** Soon over,”’ he murmured to Nataly, with a compassionate exclamation 
for the invalid. 

They rounded the open door. They were in the drawing-room. It was 
furnished as in the old time, gold and white, looking new ; all the same as 
of old, save for a division of silken hangings ; and these were pale blue : the 
colours preferred by Victor for a bedroom. He glanced at the ceiling, to 
bathe in a blank space out of memory. Here she lived, here she slept, 
behind the hangings. There was refreshingly that little difference in the 
arrangement of the room. The corner Northward was occupied by the 
grand piano; and Victor had an inquiry in him:—tuned? He sighed, 
expecting a sight to come through the hangings. Sensible that Nataly 
trembled, he perceived the Rey. Groseman Buttermore half across a heap of 
shawl-swathe on the sofa. 

Mrs. Burman was present; seated. People may die seated; she had 
always disliked the extended posture ; except for the night’s rest, she used 
to say ; imagining herself to be not inviting the bolt of sudden death, in her 
attitude, when seated by day: and often at night the poor woman had to 
sit up for the qualms of her dyspepsia !—But I’m bound to think humanely, 
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be Christian, be kind, benignant, he thought, and he fetched the spirit 
required, to behold her face emerge from a pale blue silk veiling; as it were, 
the inanimate wasted led up from the mould by morning. 

Mr, Buttermore signalled to them to draw near. 

Wasted though it was, the face of the wide orbits for sunken eyes was 
distinguishable as the one once known. If the world could see it and hear, 
that it called itself a man’s wife! She looked burnt out. 

Two chairs had been set to front the sofa. Execution there! Victor 
thought, and garotted the unruly mind of a man really feeling devoutness 
in the presence of the shadow thrown by the dread Shade. 

‘*Ten minutes,” Mr. Buttermore said Jow, after obligingly placing them 
on the chairs. 

He went. They were alone with Mrs. Burman. 

No voice came. They were unsure of being seen by the floating grey 
of eyes patient to gaze from their vast distance. Big drops fell from 
Nataly’s. Victor heard the French time-piece on the mantel-shelf, where a 
familiar gilt Cupid swung for the seconds: his own purchase. The time of 
day on the clock was wrong; the Cupid swung. 

Nataly’s mouth was taking breath of anguish at moments. More than a 
minute of the terrible length of the period of torture must have gone: two, 
if not three. 

A quaver sounded. ‘“ You have come.”” The voice was articulate, 
thinner than the telephonic, trans-Atlantic by deep-sea cable. 

Victor answered : ‘* We have.” 

Another minute must have gone in the silence. And when we get to five 
minutes we are on the descent, rapidly counting our way out of the house, 
into the fresh air, where we were half an hour back, among those happy 
beasts in the pleasant Gardens! 

Mrs. Burman’s eyelids shut. ‘I said you would come.” 

Victor started to the fire-screen. ‘‘ Your sight requires protection.” 

She dozed. ‘And Natalia Dreighton ! ” she next said. 

They were certainly now on the five minutes. Now for the slide down- 
ward and outward! Nataly should never have been allowed to come. 

‘* The white waistcoat! ’’ struck his ears. 

‘Old customs with me, always,” he responded. ‘‘ The first of April, 
always. White is a favourite. Pale blue, too. But I fear—I hope you 
have not distressing nights ? In my family we lay great stress on the 
nights we pass. My cousins, the Miss Duvidneys, go so far as to judge of 
the condition of health by the nightly record.”’ 

‘‘ Your daughter was in their house,” She knew everything! 

‘Very fond of my daughter—the ladies,” he remarked. 

‘**T wish her well.” 

«You are very kind.”’ 

Mrs. Burman communed within or slept. ‘‘ Victor, Natalia, we will 
pray,” she said. 

Her trembling hands crossed their fingers. Nataly slipped to her knees. 

The two women mutely praying, pulled Victor into the devotional hush. 
It acted on him like the silent spell of service ina Church. He forgot his 
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estimate of the minutes, he formed a prayer, he refused to hear the 
Cupid swinging, he droned a sound of sentences to deaden his ears. Ideas 
of eternity rolled in semblance of enormous clouds. Death was a black 
bird among them. The piano rang to Nataly’s young voice and his. 
The gold and white of the chairs welcomed a youth suddenly enrolled 
among the wealthy by an enamoured old lady on his arm. Cupid tick- 
ticked.—Poor soul! poor woman! How little we mean to do harm when 
we do an injury! An incomprehensible world indeed at the bottom and at 
the top. We get on fairly at the centre. Yet it is there that we do the 
mischief making such a riddle of the bottom and the top. What is to be 
said! Prayer quiets one. Victor peered at Nataly fervently on her knees 
and Mrs. Burman bowed over her knotted fingers. The earnestness of both 
enforced an effort at a phrased prayer in him. Plunging through a wave of 
the scent of Marechale, that was a tremendous memory to haul him back- 
ward and forward, he beheld his prayer dancing across the furniture ; a 








diminutive thin black figure, elvish, irreverent, appallingly unlike his proper 
emotion ; and he brought his hands just to touch, and got to the edge of 
his chair, with spilt knees. At once the figure vanished. By merely 
looking at Nataly, he passed into her prayer. A look at Mrs. Burman 
made it personal, his own. He heard the cluck of a horrible sob coming 
from him. After a repetition of his short form of prayer deeply stressed, 
he thanked himself with the word “sincere,” and a queer side-thought on 
our human susceptibility to the influence of posture. We are such 
creatures. 

Nataly resumed her seat. Mrs, Burman had raised her head. She said: 
‘* We are at peace.” She presently said, with effort: ‘‘It cannot last with 
me. I die in Nature’s way. I would bear forgiveness with me, that I may 
have it above. I give it here, to you, to all. My soul is cleansed, I trust. 
Much was to say. My strength will not. Unto God, you both!” 

The Rev. Groseman Buttermore was moving on slippered step to the 
back of the sofa. Nataly dropped before the unseeing, scarce breathing, 
lady for an instant. Victor murmured an adieu, grateful for being spared 
the ceremonial shake of hands. He turned away, then turned back, praying 
for power to speak, to say that he had found his heart, was grateful, would 
hold her in memory. He fell on a knee before her, and forgot he had done 
so when he had risen. They were conducted by the rev. gentleman to the 
hall-door: he was not speechless. Jarniman uttered something. 

That black door closed behind them. 2 





Cuarter XXXI. 
THE NIGHT OF THE GREAT UNDELIVERED SPEECH. 


To a man issuing from a mortuary where a skull had voice, London may 
be restorative as air of Summer Alps. It is by contrast blooming life. 
Observe the fellowship of the houses shoulder to shoulder ; and that straight 
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ascending smoke of the preparation for dinner; and the good policeman 
yonder, blessedly idle on an orderly Sabbath evening; and the families of 
the minor people trotting homeward from the park to tea; here and 
again an amiable carriage of the superimposed people driving to pay visits ; 
they are so social, friendly, inviting to him; they strip him of the shroud, 
sing of the sweet old world. He cannot but be moved to the extremity of 
charitableness neighbouring on tears. 

A stupefaction at the shock of the positive reminder, echo of the fact still 
shouting in his breast, that he had seen Mrs. Burman, and that the interview 
was over—the leaf turned and the book shut—held Victor in a silence until 
his gratefulness to London City was borne down by the more human burst 
of gratitude to the dying woman, who had spared him, as much as she could, 
a scene of the convulsive pathetic, and had not called on him for any utter- 
ance of penitence. That worm-like thread of voice came up to him still 
from sexton-depths : it sounded a larger forgiveness without the word. He 
felt the sorrow of it all, as he told Nataly; at the same time bidding her 
smell ‘‘the marvellous oxygen of the park.”” He declared it to be quite 
equal to Lakelands. 

She slightly pressed his arm for answer. Perhaps she did not feel so 
deeply ? She was free of the horrid associations with the scent of Mare- 
chale. At any rate, she had comported herself admirably ! 

Victor fancied he must have shuddered when he passed by Jarniman at 
the door, who was almost now seeing his mistress’s ghost—would have the 
privilege to-morrow. He called a cab and drove to Mrs. John Cormyn’s, at 
Nataly’s request, for Nesta and Mademoiselle; enjoying the Londonized 
odour of the cab. Nataly did not respond to his warm and continued 
eulogies of Mrs. Burman; she rather disappointed him. He talked of the 
gold and white furniture, he just alluded to the Cupid; reserving his mental 
comment, that the time-piece was all astray, the Cupid regular on the 
swing :—strange, touching, terrible, if really the silly gilt figure symbolized! 
. . - And we are a silly figure to be sitting in a cab imagining such things! 
—When Nesta and Mademoiselle were opposite, he had the pleasure to see 
Nataly take Nesta’s hand and hold it until they reached home. Those two 
talking together in the brief words of their deep feeling, had tones that were 
singularly alike : the mezzo-soprano filial to the divine maternal contralto. 
Those two dear ones mounted to Nataly’s room. 

The two dear ones showed themselves heart in heart together once more ; 
each looked the happier for it. Dartrey was among their dinner-guests, 
and Nataly took him to her little blue-room before she went to bed. He 
did not speak of their conversation to Victor, but counselled him to keep 
her from excitement. ‘My dear fellow, if you had seen her with Mrs. 
Burman !”’ Victor said, and loudly praised her coolness. She was never 
below a situation, he affirmed. 

He followed his own counsel to humour his Nataly. She began panting 
at a word about Mr, Barmby’s ready services. When, however, she related 
the state of affairs between Dartrey and Nesta, by the avowal of each of 
them to her, he said, embracing her: “ Your wisdom shall guide us, my 
love,” and almost extinguished a vexation by concealing it. 
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She sighed: ‘If one could think, that a girl with Nesta’s revolutionary 
ideas of the duties of women, and their powers, would be safe—or at all 
rightly guided by a man who is both one of the noblest and the wildest in 
the ideas he entertains !” 

Victor sighed too. He saw the earldom, which was to dazzle the gossips, 
crack on the sky in a futile rocket-bouquet. 

She was distressed ; she moaned: ‘‘ My girl! my girl! I should wish 
to leave her with one who is more fixed—the old-fashioned husband. New 
ideas must come in politics, but in Society!—and for women! And the 
young having heads, are the most endangered. Nesta vows her life to it! 
Dartrey supports her!” 

“See Colney,” said Victor. ‘‘ Odd, Colney does you good; some queer 
way he has. Though you don’t care for his Riva, Toncurs,—and the last 
number was funny, with Semhians on the Pacific, impressively addressing a 
farewell to his cricket-bat, before he whirls it away to Neptune—and the 
blue hand of his nation’s protecting God observed to seize it !—Dead failure 
with the public, of course! However, he seems to seem wise with you. 
The poor old fellow gets his trouncing from the critics monthly. See 
Colney to-morrow, my love. Now go to sleep. We have got over the 
worst. I speak at my Meeting to-morrow, and am a champagne-bottle of 
notes and points for them.”’ 

His lost Idea drew close to him in sleep: or he thought so, when awaking 
to the conception of a people solidified, rich and poor, by the common pride 
of simple manhood. But it was not coloured, not a luminous globe: and 
the people were in drab, not a shining army on the march to meet the 
Future. It looked like a paragraph in a newspaper, upon which a Leading 
article sits, dutifully arousing the fat worm of sarcastic humour under the 
ribs of cradled citizens, with an exposure of its excellent folly. He would 
not have it laughed at; still he could not admit it as more than a skirt of 
the robe of his Idea. For let none think him a mere City merchant, 
millionnaire, boonfellow, or music-loving man of the world. He had ideas 
to shoot across future Ages ;—provide against the shrinkage of our Coal- 
beds; against, and for, if you like, the thickening, jumbling, threatening 
excess of population in these Islands, in Europe, America, all over our habit- 
able sphere. Now that Mrs. Burman, on her way to bliss, was no longer 
the dungeon-cell for the man he would show himself to be, this name for suc- 
cesses, corporate nucleus of the enjoyments, this Victor Montgomery Radnor, 
intended impressing himself upon the world as a factory of ideas. Colney’s 
insolent charge, that the English have no imagination—a doomed race, if it 
be true !—would be confuted. For our English require but the lighted 
leadership to come into cohesion, and step ranked, and chant harmoniously 
the song of their benevolent aim. And that astral head giving, as a com- 
mencement, example of the right use of riches, the nation is one, part of 
the riddle of the future solved. 

Surely he had here the Idea? He had it so warmly, that his bath-water 
heated. Only the vision was wanted. On London Bridge he had seen it— 
a great thing done to the flash of brilliant results. That was after a fall. 

There had been a fall also of the scheme of Lakelands. 
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Come to us with no superstitious whispers of indications and significa- 
tions in the fall!—But there had certainly been a moral fall, fully to the 
level of the physical, in the maintaining of that scheme of Lakelands, now 
ruined by his incomprehensible Nesta—who had saved him from falling 
further. His bath-water chilled. He jumped out and rubbed furiously 
with his towels and flesh-brushes, chasing the Idea for simple warmth, to 
have Something inside him, to feel just that sustainment; with the cry: 
But no one can say I do not love my Nataly! And he tested it to prove 
it by his readiness to die for her: which is heroically easier than the 
devotedly living, and has a weight of evidence in our internal Courts for 
surpassing the latter tedious performance. His Nesta had knocked Lake- 
lands to pieces. Except for the making of money, the whole year of an 
erected Lakelands, notwithstanding uninterrupted successes, was a blank. 
Or rather we have to wish it were a blank. The scheme departs: payment 
for the enlisted servants of it is in prospect. A black agent, not 
willingly enlisted, yet pointing to proofs of service, refuses payment in 
ordinary coin; and we tell him we owe him nothing, that he is not a man 
of the world, has no understanding of Nature: and still the fellow thumps 
and alarums at a midnight door we are astonished to find we have in our 
daylight house. How is it? Would other men be so sensitive to him ? 
Victor was appeased by the assurance of his possession of an exceptionally 
scrupulous conscience ; and he settled the debate by thinking: After all, for 
a man like me, battling incessantly, a kind of Vesuvius, I must have—can’t 
be starved, must be fed—though,’pah! But I'm not to be questioned like 
other men.—But how about an aristocracy of the contempt of distinctions ? 
—But there is no escaping distinctions! my aristocracy despises indulgence. 
—And indulges ?—Say, an exceptional nature !—Supposing a certain beloved 
woman to pronounce on the case ?—She cannot: no woman can be a just 


judge of it.—He cried: My love of her is testified by my having Barmby 


handy to right her to-day, to-morrow, the very instant the clock strikes the 
hour of my release ! 

Mention of the clock swung that silly gilt figure. Victor entered into 
it, condemned to swing, and be a thrall. His intensity of sensation 
launched him on an eternity of the swinging in ridiculous nakedness to the 
measure of Time gone crazy. He had to correct a reproof of Mrs. Burman, 
as the cause of the nonsense. He ran down to breakfast, hoping he might 
hear of that clock stopped, and that sickening motion with it. 

Another letter from the Sanfredini in Milan, warmly inviting to her villa 
over Como, acted on him at breakfast like the waving of a banner. ‘ We 
go,” Victor said to Nataly, and flattered-up a smile about her lips—too much 
a resurrection smile. There was talk of the Meeting at the Theatre: Simeon 
Fenellan had spoken there in the cause of the deceased Member, was known, 
and was likely to have a good reception. Fun and enthusiasm might be 
expected. 

‘¢And my darling will hear her husband speak to-night,” he whispered 
as he was departing; and did a mischief, he had to fear, for a shadowy 
knot crossed Nataly’s forehead, she seemed paler. He sent back Nesta 
and Mademoiselle, in consequence, at the end of the Green Park. 
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Their dinner hour was early; Simeon Fenellan, Colney Durance, and 
Mr. Peridon—pleasing to Nataly for his faithful siege of the French fortress 
—were the only guests. When they rose, Nataly drew Victor aside. He 
came dismayed to Nesta. She ran to her mother. ‘‘ Not hear papa speak ? 
Oh, mother, mother! Then I stay with her. But can’t she come? He 
is going to unfold ideas to us. There!” 

‘* My naughty girl is not to poke her fun at orators,’ Nataly said. ‘ No, 
dearest ; it would agitate me to go. I’m better here. I shall be at peace 
when the night is over.” 

‘* But you will be all alone here, dear mother.” 

Nataly’s eyes wandered to fall on Colney. He proposed to give her his 
company. She declined it. Nesta ventured another entreaty, either that 
she might be allowed to stay or have her mother with her at the Meeting. 

‘“« My love,” Nataly said, ‘‘ the thought of the Meeting-———”’ She clasped 
at her breast; and she murmured: ‘I shall be comforted by your being 
with him. There is no danger there. But I shall be happy, I shall be at 
peace when this night is over.”’ 

Colney persuaded her to have him for companion. Mr. Peridon, who 
was to have driven with Nesta and Mademoiselle, won admiration by pro- 
posing to stay for an hour and play some of Mrs. Radnor’s favourite pieces. 
Nesta and Victor overbore Nataly’s objections to the lover’s generosity. So 
Mr. Peridon was left. Nesta came hurrying back from the step of the 
carriage to kiss her mother again, saying: ‘Just one last kiss, my own! 
And she’s not to look troubled. I shall remember everything to tell my 
own mother. It will soon be over.” 

Her mother nodded ; but the embrace was passionate. 

Nesta called her father into the passage, bidding him prohibit any 
delivery to her mother of news at the door. ‘‘ She is easily startled now 
by trifles—you have noticed ?” 

Victor summoned his recollections and assured her he had noticed, as he 
believed he had. ‘ The dear heart of her is fretting for the night to be 
over! And think!—-seven days, and she is in Lakelands, A fortnight, 
and we have our first concert. Durandarte! Oh, the dear heart’ll be at 
peace when I tell her of a triumphant meeting. Not a doubt of that, even 
though Colney turns the shadow of his back on us.” 

‘* One critic the less for you!” said Nesta. Skepsey was to meet her 
carriage at the theatre. 

Ten minutes later, Victor and Simeon Fenellan were proceeding thither- 
ward on foot. 

“TI have my speech,” said Victor. “You prepare the way for me, 
following our influential friend Dubbleson; Colewort winds up; anyone 
else they shout for. We shall have a great evening. I suspect I shall find 
Themison or Jarniman when I get home. You don’t believe in intimations? 
I've had crapy processions all day before my eyes. No wonder, after 
yesterday !”’ 

‘‘ Dubbleson mustn’t drawl it out too long,’’ said Fenellan. 

‘* We'll drop a hint. Where’s Dartrey ?”’ 

“He'll come. He’s in one of his black moods: not temper. He’s gota 
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notion he killed his wife by dragging her to Africa with him. She was not 
only ready to go, she was glad to go. She had a bit of the heroine in her 
and a certainty of tripping to the deuce if she was left to herself.” 

“Tell Nataly that,” said Victor. ‘And tell her about Dartrey. Harp 
on it. Once she was all for him and our girl. But it’s a woman—though 
the dearest! I defy anyone to hit on the cause of their changes. We 
must make the best of things, if we're for swimming. The task for me 
to-night will be, to keep from rolling out all I've got in my head. And I’m 
not revolutionary, I’m for stability. Only I do see, that the firm stepping- 
place asks for a long stride to be taken. One can’t get the English to take 
a stride—unless it’s to a foot behind them:—bother old Colney! Too 
timid, or too scrupulous, down we go into the mire. There!—But I want 
to say it! I want to save the existing order. I want Christianity, instead 
of the Mammonism we’re threatened with. Great fortunes are now becoming 
the giants of old to stalk the land: or the medieval Barons. Dispersion of 
wealth, is the secret. Nataly’s of that mind with me. <A decent poverty! 
She’s rather wearying, wants a change. I’ve a steam-yacht in my eye, for 
next month on the Mediterranean. All our set. She likes quiet. I believe 
in my political recipe for it.”’ 

He thumped on a method he had for preserving aristocracy—true aris- 
tocracy, amid a positively democratic flood of riches. 

‘It appears to me, you’re on the road of Priscilla Graves and Pempton,” 
observed Simeon. ‘Strike off Priscilla’s viands and friend Pempton’s 
couple of glasses, and there’s your aristocracy established ; but with rather 
a dispersed recognition of itself.’ 

‘*Upon my word, you talk like old Colney, except for a twang of your 
own,” said Victor. ‘Colney sours at every fresh number of that Serial. 
The last, with Delphica detecting the plot of Falarique, is really not so bad. 
The four disguised members of the Comédie Francaise on board the vessel 
from San Francisco, to declaim and prove the superior merits of the Gallic 
tongue, jumped me to bravo the cleverness. And Bobinikine turning to 
the complexion of the remainder of cupboard dumpling discovered in an 
emigrant’s house-to-let! And Semhians—I forget what: and Mytharete’s 
forefinger over the bridge of his nose, like a pensive raven on the bones 
of a desert vulture! But, I complain, there’s nothing to make the English 
love the author; and it’s wasted, he’s basted, and the book’ll have no sale. 
I hate satire.” 

‘‘ Rough soap for a thin skin, Victor. Does it hurt our people much ?” 

‘‘Not a bit; doesn’t touch them. But I want my friends to succeed!” 

Their coming upon Westminster Bridge changed the theme. Victor 
wished the Houses of Parliament to catch the beams of sunset. He de- 
ferred to the suggestion, that the Hospital’s doing so seemed appropriate. 

‘‘I’m always pleased to find a decent reason for what is,”’ he said. Then 
he queried: “But what is, if we look at it, and while we look, Simeon ? 
She may be going—or she’s gone already, poor woman! I shall have that 
scene of yesterday everlastingly before my eyes, like a drop-curtain. Only, 
you know, Simeon, they don’t feel the end, as we in health imagine. Colney 
would say, we have the spasms and they the peace. I’ve a mind to send 
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up to Regent’s Park with inquiries. It would look respectful. God forgive 
me!—the poor woman perverts me at every turn. Though I will say, a 
certain horror of death I had—she whisked me out of it yesterday. I don't 
feel it any longer. What are you jerking at?” 

‘Only to remark, that if the thing’s done for us, we haven't it so much 
on our sensations.” 

‘More, if we’re sympathetic. But that compels us to be philosophic— 
or who could live! Poor woman!”’ 

“ Waft her gently, Victor!” 

‘‘Tush! Now for the South side of the Bridges; and I tell you, Simeon, 
what I can’t mention to-night: I mean to enliven these poor dear people on 
their forsaken South of the City. I've my scheme. Elected or not, I shall 
hardly be accused of bribery when I put down my first instalment.” 

Fenellan went to work with that remark in his brain for the speech he 
was to deliver. He could not but reflect on the genial man’s willingness 
and capacity to do deeds of benevolence, constantly thwarted by the position 
into which he had plunged himself. 

They were received at the verge of the crowd otitside the theatre-doors 
by Skepsey, who wriggled, tore and clove a way for them, where all were 
obedient, but the numbers lumped and clogged. When finally they reached 
the stage, they spied at Nesta’s box, during the thunder of the rounds of 
applause, after shaking hands with Mr. Dubbleson, Sir Abraham Quatley, 
Dudley Sowerby, and others; and with Beaves Urmsing—a _ politician 
‘never of the opposite party to a deuce of a funny fellow!—go anywhere 
to hear him,”’ he vowed. 

‘*Miss Radnor and Mademoiselle de Seilles arrived quite safely,” said 
Dudley, feasting on the box which contained them and no Dartrey Fenellan 
in it. 

Nesta was wondering at Dartrey’s absence. Not before Mr. Dubbleson, 
the chairman, the ‘ gentleman of local influence,’ had animated the drowsed 
wits and respiratory organs of a packed audience by yielding place to 
Simeon, did Dartrey appear. Simeon’s name was shouted, in proof of the 
happy explosion of his first anecdote, as Dartrey took seat behind Nesta. 
‘* Half an hour with the dear mother,” he said. 

Nesta’s eyes thanked him. She pressed the hand of a demure young 
woman sitting close behind Louise de Seilles. ‘You know Matilda 
Pridden,” 

Dartrey held his hand out. ‘‘ Has she forgiven me ?”’ 

Matilda bowed gravely, enfolding her affirmative in an outline of the no 
need for it, with perfect good breeding. Dartrey was moved to think 
Skepsey’s choice of a woman to worship did him honour. He glanced at 
Louise. Her manner toward Matilda Pridden showed her sisterly with 
Nesta. He said: ‘I left Mr. Peridon playing.—A little anxiety to hear 
that the great speech of the evening is done; it’s nothing else. I'll run to 
her as soon as it’s over.”’ 

“Oh, good of you! And kind of Mr. Peridon!” She turned to Louise, 
who smiled at the simple art of the exclamation, assenting. 

Victor below, on the stage platform, indicated the waving of a hand to 
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them and his delight at Simeon’s ringing points: which were, to Dartrey’s 
mind, vacuously clever and crafty. Dartrey despised effects of oratory, 
save when soldiers had to be hurled on a mark—or citizens nerved to stand 
for their country. Nesta dived into her father’s brilliancy of appreciation, a 
trifle pained by Dartrey’s aristocratic air when he surveyed the herd of 
heads agape and another cheer rang round. He smiled with her, to be with 
her, at a hit here and there; he would not pretend an approval of this 
manner of winning electors to consider the country’s interests «nd their 
own. One fellow in the crowded pit, affecting a familiarity with Simeon, 
that permitted the taking of liberties with the orator’s Christian name, 
mildly amused him. He had no objection to hear “ Simmy "’ shouted, as 
Louise de Seilles observed. She was of his mind, in regard to the rough 
machinery of Freedom. 

Skepsey entered the box. 

‘* We shall soon be serious, Miss Nesta,”’ he said, after a look at Matilda 
Pridden. 

There was prolonged roaring—on the cheerful side. 

‘‘And another word about security that your candidate will keep his 
” continued Simeon: ‘ You have his word, my friends!’ And 
he told the story of the old Governor of Goa, who wanted money and 


promises, 


summoned the usurers, and they wanted security ; whereupon he laid his 
Hidalgo hand on a cataract of Kronos-beard across his breast, and pulled 
forth three white hairs, and presented them: ‘‘ And as honourably to the 
usurious Jews as to the noble gentleman himself, that security was 
accepted !”’ 

Emerging from hearty clamours, the illustrative orator fell upon the 
question of political specifies :—Mr. Victor Radnor trusted to English good 
sense too profoundly to be offering them positive cures, as they would hear 
the enemy say he did. Yet a bit of a cure may be offered, if we're not for 
pushing it too far, in pursuit of the science of specifics, in the style of the 
foreign physician, probably Spanish, who had no practice, and wished for 
leisure to let him prosecute his anatomical and other investigations to dis- 
cover his grand medical nostrum. So to get him fees meanwhile he adver- 
tised a cure for dyspepsia—the resource of starving doctors, And sure enough 
his patient came, showing the grand fat fellow we may be when we carry 
more of the deciduously mortal than of the scraggy vital upon our persons. 
Anyone at a glance would have prescribed water-cresses to him: water- 
cresses exclusively to eat for a fortnight. And that the good physician did. 
Away went his patient, returning at the end of the fortnight, lean, and with 
appetite of a Toledo blade for succulent slices. He vowed he was the man. 
Our estimable doctor eyed him, tapped at him, pinched his tender parts ; 
and making him swear he was really the man, and had eaten nothing what- 
ever but unadulterated water-cresses in the interval, seized on him in an 
ecstasy by the collar of his coat, pushed him into the surgery, knocked him 
over, killed him, cut him up, and enjoyed the felicity of exposing to view the 
very healthiest patient ever seen under dissecting hand, by favour of the 
fortunate discovery of the specific for him, All to further science !—to 
which, in spite of the petitions of all the scientific bodies of the civilized 
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world, he fell a martyr on the scaffold, poor gentleman! But we know 
politics to be no such empirical science. 

Simeon ingeniously interwove his analogy. He brought it home to Beaves 
Urmsing, whose laugh drove any tone of apology out of it. Yet the orator 
was asked: ‘‘ Do you take politics for a joke, Simmy ? ” 

He countered his questioner: ‘Just to liberate you from your moribund 
state, my friend.’’ And he told the story of the wrecked sailor, found lying 
on the sands, flung up from the foundered ship of a Salvation captain ; and 
how, that nothing could waken him, and there he lay fit for interment ; 
until presently a something of a voice grew down into his ears; and it was 
his old chum Polly, whom he had tied to a board to give her a last chance 
in the surges; and Polly shaking the wet from her feathers, and shouting : 
“* Polly tho dram dry /”’—which struck on the nob of Jack’s memory, to 
revive all the liquorly tricks of the cabin under Salvationism, and he began 
heaving, and at last he shook in a lazy way, and then from sputter to 
sputter got his laugh loose ; and he sat up, and cried: ‘“‘ That did it! Now 
to business!”’ for he was hungry. ‘‘ And when I catch the ring of this 
world’s laugh from you, my friend! . . .’’ Simeon’s application of the 
story was drowned. 

After the outburst, they heard his friend again interruptingly: ‘You 
keep that tongue of yours from wagging, as it did when you got round the 
old widow woman for her money, Simmy !” 

Victor leaned forward. Simeon towered. He bellowed: ‘ And you 
keep that tongue of yours from committing incest on a lie!” 

It was like a lightning-flash in the theatre. The man went under. Simeon 
flowed. Conscience reproached him with the little he had done for Victor, 
and he had now his congenial opportunity. 

Up in the box, the powers of the orator were not so cordially esteemed. 
To Matilda Pridden, his tales were barely decently the flesh and the devil 
smothering a holy occasion to penetrate and exhort. Dartrey sat rigid, as 
with the checked impatience for a leap. Nestalooked at Louise when some 
one was perceived on the stage bending to her father. It was Mr. Peridon ; 
he never once raised his face. Apparently he was not intelligible or audible : 
but the next moment Victor sprang erect. Dartrey quitted the box. Nesta 
beheld her father uttering hurried words to right and left. He passed from 
sight, Mr. Peridon with him ; and Dartrey did not return. 

Nesta felt her father’s absence as light gone: his eyes rayed light. Be- 
sides she had the anticipation of a speech from him, that would win Matilda 
Pridden. She fancied Simeon Fenellan to be rather under the spell of the 
hilarity he roused. A gentleman behind him spoke in his ear; and Simeon, 
instead of ceasing, resumed his flow. Matilda Pridden’s gaze on him and 
the people was painful to behold: Nesta saw her mind. She set herself to 
study a popular assembly. It could be serious to the call of better leader- 
ship, she believed. Her father had been telling her of late of a faith he had 
in the English, that they (or so her intelligence translated his remarks) had 
power to rise to spiritual ascendancy, and be once more the Islanders head- 
ing the world of a new epoch abjuring materialism :—some such idea; very 
quickening to her, as it would be to this earnest young woman worshipped 
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by Skepsey. Her father’s absence and the continued shouts of laughter, 
the insatiable thirst for fun, darkened her in her desire to have the soul of 
the good working sister refreshed, They had talked together; not much : 
enough for each to see at ecither’s breast the wells from the founts of life. 

The box-door opened, Dartrey came in. He took her hand. She stood- 
up to his look. He said to Matilda Pridden: ‘Come with us; she will 
need you.” 

** Speak it,” said Nesta. 

He said to the other: ‘‘ She has courage.” 

“T could trust to her,’ Matilda Pridden -replied. 

Nesta read his eyes. ‘‘ Mother ?”’ 

His answer was in the pressure. 

“ay” 

** No longer.” 

‘Oh! Dartrey.”’ 

Matilda Pridden caught her fast. 

**T can walk, dear,” Nesta said. 

Dartrey mentioned her father. 

She understood: ‘I am thinking of him.” 

The words of her mother: ‘At peace when the the night is over,’ rang. 
Along the gassy passages of the back of the theatre, the sound coming from 
an applausive audience was as much a thunder as rage would have been. 
It was as void of human meaning as a sea. 


Cuaptrer XXXII. 
THE LAST. 


In the still dark hour of that April morning, the Rev. Septimus Barmby 
was roused by Mr. Peridon, with a scribbled message from Victor, which he 
deciphered by candlelight held close to the sheet of paper, between short 
inquiries and communications, losing more and more the sense of it as his 
intelligence became aware of what dread blow had befallen the stricken man. 
He was bidden come to fulfil his promise instantly. He remembered the 
bearing of the promise. Mr. Peridon’s hurried explanatory narrative made 
the request terrific, out of tragically lamentable. A semblance of obedience 
had to be put on, and the act of dressing aided it. Mr. Barmby prayed at 
heart for guidance further. 

The two gentlemen drove westward, speaking little ; they had the dry sob 
in the throat. 

‘‘ Miss Radnor?” Mr. Barmby asked. 

‘‘She is shattered ; she holds up; she would not break down.” 

‘‘T can conceive her to possess high courage.” 

‘* She has her friend Mademoiselle de Seilles.”’ 

Mr. Barmby remained humbly silent. Affectionate deep regrets moved 
him to say: ‘A loss irreparable. We have but one voice of sorrow. And 
how sudden! The dear lady had no suffering, I trust.’’ 
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‘She fell into the arms of Mr. Durance. She died in his arms, She 
was unconscious, he says. I left her straining for breath. She said 
‘ Victor ;’ she tried to smile :—I understood I was not to alarm him.” 

** And he too late!” 

‘* He was too late, by some minutes,”’ 

‘“* At least I may comfort. Miss Radnor must be a blessing to him.” 

‘‘They cannot meet. Her presence excites him.”’ 

That radiant home of all hospitality seemed opening on from darker 
chambers to the deadly dark. The immorality in the moral situation could 
not be forgotten by one who was professionally a moralist. But an incor- 
ruptible beauty in the woman’s character claimed tc plead for her memory. 
Even the rigorous in defence of righteous laws are softened by a sinner’s 
death to hear excuses, and may own a relationship, haply perceive the 
faint nimbus of the saint. Death among us proves us to be still not so 
far from the Nature saying at every avenue to the mind: Harth makes all 
sweet, 

Mr. Durance had prophesied a wailful end ever to the carol of Optimists ! 
Yet it is not the black view which is the right view. There is one 
between: the path adopted by Septimus Barmby :—if he could but induce 
his brethren to enter on it! The dreadful teaching of circumstances might 
help to the persuading of a fair young woman, under his direction . 
having her hand disengaged.—Mr. Barmby startled himself in the dream of 
his uninterred passion for the maiden: he chased it, seized it, hurled it 
hence, as a present sacrilege :—constantly, and at the pitch of our highest 


devotion to serve, are we assailed by the tempter! Is it, that the love of 


woman is our weakness? For if so, then would a celibate clergy have 
grant of immunity. But, alas, it is not so with them! We have to deplore 
the hearing of reports too credible. Again we are pushed to contemplate 
woman as the mysterious obstruction to the perfect purity of soul. Nor is 
there a refuge in asceticism. No more devilish nourisher of pride do we 
find than in pain voluntarily embraced. And strangely, at the time when 
our hearts are pledged to thoughts upon others, they are led by woman to 
glance revolving upon ourself, our vile self! Mr. Barmby clutched it by 
the neck. 

Light now, as of a strong memory of day along the street, assisted him to 
forget himself at the sight of the inanimate houses of this London, all 
revealed in a quietness not less immobile than tombstones of an unending 
cemetery, with its last ghost laid. Did men but know it! The habitual 
necessity to amass matter for the weekly sermon, set him noting his medita- 
tive exclamations, the noble army of platitudes under haloes, of good use to 
men: justifiably turned over in his mind for their good. He had to think, 
that this act of the justifying of the act reproached him with a lack of due 
emotion, in sympathy with agonized friends truly dear. Drawing near the 
hospitable house, his official and a cordial emotion united, as we see 
sorrowful crape-wreathed countenances. His heart struck heavily when 
the house was visible. 

Could it be the very house? The look of it belied the tale inside. But 
that threw a ghostliness on the look. 


—— 
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Some one was pacing up and down. They greeted Dudley Sowerby. 
His ability to speak was tasked. They gathered, that Mademoiselle and 
‘a Miss Pridden” were sitting with Nesta, and that their service in a crisis 
had been precious. At such times, one of them reflected, woman has indeed 
her place: when life’s battle waxes red. Her soul must be capable of 
mounting to the level of the man’s, then! It is alesson! 

Dudley said he was waiting for Dr. Themison to come forth. He could 
not tear himself from sight of the house. 

The door opened to Dr. Themison departing, Colney Durance and Simeon 
Fenellan bare-headed, Colney showed a face with stains of the lashing of 
tears. 

Dr. Themison gave his final counsels. ‘‘ Her father must not see her. 
For him, it may have to be a specialist. We will hope the best. Mr. 
Dartrey Fenellan stays beside him:—good. As to the ceremony he calls 
any soothing possible! No music. I will 





for, a form of it might soothe: 
return in a few hours,” 

He went on foot. 

Mr. Barmby begged advice from Colney and Simeon concerning the 
message he had received—the ceremony requiring his official presidency. 
Neither of them replied. They breathed the morning air, they gave out 
long-drawn sighs of relief, looking on the trees of the park. 

A man came along the pavement, working slow legs hurriedly. Simeon 
ran down to him. 

‘‘Humour, as much as you can,” Colney said to Mr. Barmby. ‘ Let 
him imagine.” 

** Miss Radnor ?” 

‘* Not to speak of her !”’ 

‘¢The daughter he so loves ?”’ 

Mr. Barmby’s tender inquisitiveness was unanswered. Were they induc- 
ing him to mollify a madman? But wasit possible to associate the idea of 
madness with Mr. Radnor ? 

Simeon ran back. ‘* Jarniman,” he remarked. ‘It’s over! ”’ 

‘‘Now!’’ Colney’s shoulders expressed the comment. ‘ Well, now, 
Mr. Barmby, you can do the part desired. Come in. It’s morning!’’ He 
stared at the sky. 

All except Dudley passed in. 

Mr. Barmby wanted more advice, his dilemma being acute. It was 
moderated, though not more than moderated, when he was informed of the 
death of Mrs. Burman Radnor ; an event that occurred, according to Jarni- 
man’s report, forty-five minutes after Skepsey had a second time called for 
information of it at the house in Regent’s Park: five hours and a half, as 
Colney made his calculation, after the death of Nataly. He was urged by 
some spur of senseless irony to verify the calculation and correct it in the 
minutes. 

Dudley crossed the road. No sign of the awful interior was on any of 
the windows of the house either to deepen awe or relieve. They were blank 
as eyeballs of the mindless. He shivered. Death is our common cloak ; 
but Calamity individualizes, to set the unwounded specu'ating whether 
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indeed a stricken man, who has become the cause of woeful trouble, may not 
be pointing a moral. Pacing on the Park side of the house, he saw Skepsey 
drive up and leap out with a gentleman, Mr. Radnor’s lawyer. Could it be, 
that there was no Will written? Could a Will be executed now? The 
moral was more forcibly suggested. Dudley beheld this Mr. Victor Radnor 
successful up all the main steps, persuasive, popular, brightest of the elect 
of Fortune, felled to the ground within an hour, he and all his house! And 
if at once to pass beneath the ground, the blow would have seemed merci- 
ful for him. Or if, instead of chattering a mixture of the rational and the 
monstrous, he had been heard to rave like the utterly distraught. Recol- 
lection of some of the things he shouted, was an anguish :—A notion 
came into the poor man, that he was the dead one of the two, and he cried 
out: ‘* Cremation? No, Colney’s right, it robs us of our last laugh. I 
lie as a fall."” He “had a confession for his Nataly, for her only, for no 
one else.” He had ‘an Idea.” His begging of Dudley to listen without 
any punctilio (putting a vulgar oath before it) was the sole piece of unrea- 
sonableness in the explanation of the idea: and that was not much wilder 
than the stuff Dudley had read from reports of Radical speeches. He told 
Dudley he thought him too young to be ‘‘ best man to a widower about to 
be married,” and that Barmby was ‘‘ coming all haste to do the business, 
because of no time to spare.” 

Dudley knew but the half, and he did not envy Dartrey Fenellan his 
task of watching over the wreck of a splendid intelligence, humouring and 
restraining. According to the rumours, Mr. Radnor had not shown the 
symptoms before the appearance of his daughter. For a while he hung, and 
then fell, like an icicle. Nesta came with a cry for her father. He rose; 
Dartrey was by. Hugged fast in iron muscles, the unhappy creature raved 
of his being a caged lion. These things Dudley had heard in the house, 

There are scenes of life proper to the grave-cloth. 

Nataly’s dead body was her advocate with her family, with friends, with 
the world. Victor had more need of a covering shroud to keep calamity 
respected. Earth makes all sweet: and we, when the privilege is granted 
us, do well to treat the terribly stricken as if they had entered to the bosom 
of earth, 

That night's infinite sadness was concentrated upon Nesta. She had 
need of her strength of mind and body. 

The night went past as a year. The year followed it as a refreshing 
night. Slowly lifting her from our abysses, it was a good angel to the girl. 
Permission could not be given for her to see her father. She had a home 
in the modest home of Louise de Seilles on the borders of Dauphiné; and with 
French hearts at their best in winningness around her; she learned again, 
as an art, the natural act of breathing calmly; she had by degrees a longing 
for the snow-heights. When her imagination could perch on them with 
love and pride, she began to recover the throb for a part in human action. 
It set her nature flowing to the mate she had chosen, who was her coun- 
sellor, her supporter, and her sword. She had awakened to new life, not to 
sink back upon a breast of love, though thoughts of the lover were as blows 
upon strung musical chords at her bosom. Her union with Dartrey was for 
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the having an ally and the being an ally, in resolute vision of strife ahead, 
through the veiled dreams that bear the blush. This was behind a maidenly 
demureness. Are not young women hypocrites ? Who shall fathom their 
guile! A girl with a pretty smile, a gentle manner, a liking for wild flowers 
upon the rocks; and graceful with resemblances to the swelling propor- 
tions of garden-fruits approved in young women by the connoisseur’s eye of 
man; distinctly designed to embrace the state of marriage, that she might (a 
girl of singularly lucid and receptive eyes) the better give battle to men touch- 
ing matters which they howl at an eccentric matron for naming. So it was. 
And the yielding of her hand to Dartrey, would have appeared at that 
period of her revival, as among the baser compliances of the fleshly, if she 
had not seen in him, whom she owned for leader, her fellow soldier, warrior 
friend, hero, of her own heart’s mould, but a greater. 

She was on Como, at the villa of the Signora Giulia Sanfredini, when 
Dudley’s letter reached her, with the supplicating offer of the share of his 
earldom. An English home meanwhile was proposed to her at the house 
of his mother the Countess. He knew that he did not write to a brilliant 
heiress. The generosity she had always felt that he possessed, he thus 
proved in figures. They are convincing and not melting. But she was 
moved to tears by his goodness in visiting her father, as well as by the 
hopeful news he sent. He wrote delicately, witholding the title of her 
father’s place of abode. There were expectations of her father’s perfect 
recovery ; the signs were auspicious; he appeared to be restored to the 
‘likeness to himself’ in the instances Dudley furnished :—his appointment 
with him for the flute-duet next day ; and particularly his enthusiastic satis- 
faction with the largeness and easy excellent service of the residence “in 
which he so happily found himself established.’ He held it to be, ‘‘ on the 
whole, superior to Lakelands.” The smile and the tear rolled together in 
Nesta reading these words. And her father spoke repeatedly of longing to 
embrace his Fredi, of the joy her last letter had given him, of his intention 
to send an immediate answer: and he showed Dudley a pile of manuscript 
ready for the post. He talked of public affairs, was humorous over any 
extravagance or eccentricity in the views he took ; notably when he alluded 
to his envy of little Skepsey. He said he really did envy; and his daughter 
believed it and saw fair prospects in it. 

Her grateful reply to the young earl conveyed all that was perforce 
ungentle, in the signature of the name of Nesta Victoria Fenellan :—a name 
he was to hear cited among the cushioned conservatives, and plead for as 
he best could under a pressure of disapprobation, and compelled esteem, 
and regrets. 

The day following the report of her father’s wish to see her, she and her 
husband started for England. On that day, Victor breathed his last. Dud- 
ley had seen the not hopeful but an ominous illumination of the stricken 
man ; for whom came the peace his Nataly had in earth. Often did Nesta 
conjure up to vision the palpitating form of the beloved mother with her 
hand at her mortal wound in secret through long years of the wearing of 
the mask to keep her mate inspirited. Her gathered knowledge of things 
and her ruthless penetrativencss made it sometimes hard for her to be 
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tolerant of a world, whose tolerance of the infinitely evil stamped blotches 
on its face and shrieked in stains across the skin beneath its gallant garb. 
That was only when she thought of it as the world condemning her mother. 
She had a husband able and ready, in return for corrections of his demon 
temper, to trim an ardent young woman’s fanatical overflow of the sisterly 
sentiments ; scholarly friends, too, for such restrainings from excess as 
the mind obtains in a lamp of History exhibiting man’s original sprouts to 
growth and fitful continuation of them. Her first experience of the grief 
that is in pleasure, for those who have passed a season, was when the old 
concert-set assembled round her. When she heard from the mouth of a 
living woman, that she had saved her from going under the world’s waggon- 
wheels, and taught her to know what is actually meant by the good living 
of a shapely life, Nesta had the taste of a harvest happiness richer than her 
recollection of the bride’s, though never was bride in fuller flower to her 
lord than she who brought the dower of an equal valiancy to Dartrey 
Fenellan. You are aware of the reasons, the many, why a courageous young 
woman requires of high heaven, far more than the commendably timid, a 
doughty husband. She had him; otherwise would that puzzled old world, 
which beheld her step out of the ranks to challenge it, and could not blast 
her personal reputation, have commissioned a paw to maul her character, 
perhaps instructing the gossips to murmur of her parentage. Nesta 
Victoria Fenellan had the husband who would have the world respectful 
to any brave woman. This one was his wife. 

Daniel Skepsey rejoices in service to his new master, owing to the scien- 
tific opinion he can at any moment of the day apply for, as to the military 
defences of the country; instead of our attempting to arrest the enemy by 
vociferations of persistent prayer:—the sole point of difference between 
him and his Matilda; and it might have been fatal but that Nesta’s inter- 
vention was persuasive. The two members of the Army first in the field to 
enrol and give rank according to the merits of either, to both sexes, were 
made one. Colney Durance (practically cynical when not fancifully, men 
said) stood by Skepsey at the altar. His published exercises in Satire pro- 
duce a flush of the article in the Reviews of his books. Meat and wine in 
turn fence the Hymen beckoning Priscilla and Mr. Pempton. The forms of 
Religion more than the Channel’s division of races keep Louise de Seilles 
and Mr. Peridon asunder: and in the uniting of them Colney is interested, 
because it would have so pleased the woman of the loyal heart no longer 
beating. He let Victor's end be his expiation and did not phrase blame of 
him. He considered the shallowness of the abstract Optimist exposed 
enough in Victor's history. He was reconciled to it when, looking on their 
child, he discerned, that for a cancelling of the errors chargeable to them, 
the father and mother had kept faith with Nature. 

Grorce Merepitu. 


* * The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuscripts. 











